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I may be here allowed to state, that haying fdr the last 
fifteen years devoted much of my attention to Books, t should 
feel honoured in receiying the commands of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, in the arranging, repairing, and valuation of 
their Libraries. 

In order to render myself competent to undertal^e any de. 
partment of Bibliography, 1 have acquired a knowledge of 
many of the oriental and most of the modern languages. I do 
not hesitate to avow, that it is as a Bookseller 1 am desirous of 
appearing before the Public, and to found a reputation upon 
a strict and punctual attention to every department of my 
business, as best calculated to secure that confidence and 
favor which I am so desirous to obtain. 

WILLIAM GOODHUGH. 

155, Oxford Street, 
Mat, 18$T. 
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PREFACE. 



Molts renascentor que jam cecidere; cadentqne qott nunc lunt in 
honore ▼ocabola. 

HOR. 



Xhe great and unceasing influx of new books on all 
subjects has long required a sort of Catalogue rai- 
sonne, where they may be viewed placed in their 
several departments, with a short critical notice of 
their peculiar merits. How far this object may have 
been attained by the present work, I humbly leave to 
the candid opinion of the Literary Public. I am con- 
scious of having omitted many modem works which 
ought, perhaps, to have found a place in this volume., , 
To plead my excuse, I cannot avoid quotinglbcj \f df dp 




methodiqi 

^^ bre infini de compositions litteraires, scientifiques, 
^^ historiques, et m£me religieuses et morales, dont 



IV PREFACE. 

^^ rimprimerie a enrichie les nations policees ; c'est 
^^ d'indiquer les bonnes editions des livres ainsi que 
^^ leur degre de merite et de raret^. Quelle tftche 
^^ importante et difficile ! et pour £tre bien remplie, a 
^^ quels bons esprits, a quels hommes eclair^s elle doit 
^^ 6tre confine." Should this attempt be favourably 
received, I shall avail myself of every opportunity to 
correct and enlarge it for a future impression; and if 
encouraged by its success, it is my intention to under- 
take a similar work for the Literature of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, accompanied 
with biographical and critical notices^ 



WILLIAM GOODHUGH. 



165, OXFORD STREET, 
May, 1827. 
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LIBRARY MANUAL. 



Written hy Mrt. Barhauld, in Dr. PrieitleyU ttudy. 

A list of folks that kicked a dust. 

On this poor globe, from Ptol the first. 

The fathers ranged in goodly row, 
A decent, venerable show. 
Writ a great while ago, they tell us. 
And many an inch o'ertop their fellows. 

Sermons, or politics, or plays. 

Papers and books, a strange mixed olio. 

From shilling touch to pompous folio ; 

Answer, remark, reply, rejoinder. 

Fresh from the mint, all stamped and coined here. 

Forgotten rhymes and college themes, 
Worm-eaten plans and embryo schemes, 
A mass of heterogeneous matter* 
A chaos dark, nor land nor water. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the nse of books. The student 
must learn, by commerce with mankind, to reduce his speculations to 
practice, and accommodate his knowledge to the purposes of life. 



THEOLOGY. 

He that can only converse upon questions about which only a small 
part of mankind has knowledge sufficient to be curioas, must pats his 
days ia unsocial silence, and live in the crowd of life without a compa- 
nion. He that can only be useful on great occasions, may die without 
exerting bis abilities. No degree of knowledge, attainable by man, is 



Z THEOLOGK. 

able to let him above the want of hourly assistance. By descending, 
therefore, from the pinnacle, na honor will be lost. An elevated genius 
employed in little things, appears, to use the beaatifal simile of Lon- 
ginns, like the sun in his evening declination ; he remits his splendor, 
but retains his magnitude, and pleases more, though he dazzles less. 



ON THE STUDY OV THEOLOGY. 

Tn a letter I had the honor to receiv£ from the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 
Home, he mentions among the advices for students for the study 
of Theology, Warburton's Directions, Works, 4to. volume 4, — 8vo. vo- 
lume 10, which are written somewhat in the style of Dr. Farmer, in his 
excellent letter on the study of English History, which will be found 
in that department Wotton's Method of studying Divinity, of which a 
new edition was printed a few years since at Oxford, with bibliographical 
notes by Dr. Cotton. The late Bishop Barrington, at the end of his vo- 
lume of Sermons and Charges, gives some valuable advice. At the end 
'of the Preacher, a collection of sermons on the pastoral care, edited by 
the late Dr. Williams, of which a new edition has latety appeared, there 
is a copious list of books ftfr an Bngliah Library. The Brevemnd Edward 
Bickersteth has announced a Cbrktitm Reodert to eoRtain advices for 
studying advantageously, with a list of select world. 

There is now in the press a volume of letters on the tiwdy of divinity, 
from a Bishop to his son. 



THE HOLY SCRIPTUmBB. 

The Family Bible, with Nptes explanatory and practical, by 1}t. 
D'Oyley And Bishop Mant, 3 vols. 4to. 9/. 1S«. with plates. 

Tbls woik l» pnblbbed ooder tJhe ssmctioa of the venerable Socie^fi>r pro- 
moting Christian Knowiedge, and professes to conunonicate onlj the jresalti of the 
critical Inquiries themselves j these resnlts, howerer, are selected with great judg- 
ment. The sale of thirty thousand copies proves the estimatioa in which this 
laliorious work is held. Hbm€» 

Scott. The, Holy Bible, with original notes, practical observa- 
tions, and copious marginal references, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
6 vdIs. 4to. fit. 8s, 

The constant and fnereasing sale of tBIs work proves the high estimatftm la 
which it it AeserTedly held. BeSMes sereral very hnge Impressions of several 
thousands eadh, fl5,$50 hare been sold fa the Vaited States, from 1808 to 1819. 



THE0I»96Y. 



1%# Holj Scriyliuak 



Hbnrt. An Exposition of the Old an4 New TestameDto, by Mat- 
thew Henry, 6 vols.-4to. 61 6«. plates, SL 8s. large paper, 122. 12s. 
Patrick, Lowth, Whitbt, and AaNOi.D. Commentary on the 

Holy Bible, 8 vols. 4to* 8L 8s, 

Thefirai fol«mes(tf Fstrick, Lowtlir^nd Arnold* are jastly Talaed, m coiUaIn* 
iof one of the best commentaries on the Old Testament and Apocr3pha, which we 
hare in the English language. 

Bi.AYNEY« The H*ly Bible according to the anthorised version, 

with marginal references, by Dr. Blayney, 8vo. 16s. 

The Bible, says Locke, has God for its author. Truth without any mixture of, 
error for its natter^ and SalYation for its end. 

In 1769 Dr. Blayney was appcyiDted by tl» delegates of the Ckteodoa 
press, to collate carefully the first folio c^KtiOB of King Janbes's tratttte* 
tioB* of 16U, and thart of 1*701, pmWHfcMd by Bisbop Doytf. TlM ptOfG* 
taation was carefully atteoded to, not only with a view to preserve the 
true sense, but also to uniformity as far as was possible. Frequent re- 
course was had to^e Hebrew and Greek originals, and as on other occa- 
gSons, so ivitb a special regard to i»ord8 tfot expredied in th^ OH^iSal lain- 
guage, but which our translators have thought fit to insert kt Jftifcnr, in 
order to make out thetensa after thefingli^ idioAv, or to piT^selvetba 
connection. 

Considerable alterations were made in the heads or contents prefixed 
to the chapters ; many of the proper names being untranslated, whose 
etymology was necessary to be known, in order to a more perfect com- 
prehension of the allusions in the text. The translation of them was 
supplied in the margin for the benefit of the unlearned. Some obvious 
and material errors in the chronology were considered and rectified. The 
marginal references in Bishop Lloyd's Bible had suffered in many places 
from the inaccuracy of the press, so that it was necessary to turn to and 
compare the passages. A Ute" Arehfrii^Op of Canterbury suggested that 
ai» ittproveoieDt imghft be made m the present editions of the Bible^ by 
taking ai nuaiber of additional references, particularly from m Scotcfai 
<diiies, of which the Vice- Chancellor lest him a copy. Sueb of them 



• The pnblkation of Tindal and Goverdalr's translatiooe of the Bible 
greatly pion>oted the work of the Reforasation, though it soon received a 
powerful check by the pasting of Cfte terrible and bldody act of the Sut 
ArtieUi. By this act all who spoke against transobstantiation #ert fo be 
burnt atf heretics, aadsufier the loss>f loH Aeitf lands and goddtf ; and to 
defend the eommumon ia both Jifaidfi, or the marriage of priesta, or t6 
speak against the waeasiity of pvivata aniss tM anficaltreDMeaHOii^ waa 
made feloay, #it(b ferfMtore of lands and^oodsif 



4 THEOLOGY. 

were lelected ai Dr. Blayney jodged most pertinent In doing this he 
endeavonred to keep clear of mere fancifal allasions, of which too many 
presented themselves in the Scotch edition.* 



Br. Jahn, Catholic Archbishop of Vienna, in a dissertation recommend* 
ingthe study of the Scriptures in the original languages, says,—" The 
** Holy Bible is the principal source of Theology; the fountain from 
" which, in a special manner, all science of religion is drawn ; the foun- 
** dation on which its doctrines are built." 

The Bible by Reeves, in 10 volumes, crown 8vo. is accompanied by 
short, explanatory, and philological scholia, and is a beautiful specimen 
of typography 

For a complete and full account of the various editions of the scrip- 
tures, and writers of criticisms upon them, the reader must refer to the 
excellent work of Orme, entitled, 

Bibliotheca Biblica,-!- a select list of books on sacred literatare, 8vo. 

128, 

Dr. Dibdin^s lotrodnction to Classics, vol. 1. 

Hartwell Home's Introduction to the 'Study of the Holy Scriptures^ 

Appendix, vol. 8. 
Rev. J. T. Bloomfield*s Recensio Synoptica Aanotationis Sacrse, a 

critical digest and synoptical arrangement of the most important 

annotations of the New Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. 

. The inteatlon of this work b to briag together the most fanpoitant materials for 

the right interpretation of the Scrlptoiet, hitherto dbpened amidst aomecoat 

bulkj and expensive volumes. 
The student is referred to the commentaries of Poole, Clarke, Gill, for 
rabbinical learning; Adam Clarke, for philological criticism; Brown, by 



THE TESTAMENT. 

• On the accession of Elizabeth, many worthy exiles with joy returned 
home. One of them made suit to the Queen in the following curious and 
quaint petition, in behalf of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who had 
long been imprisoned in a Latin translation, that tbey also might be re- 
stored to liberty, and walk abroad as formerly in the English tongue. To 
this petition her Majesty immediately replied,^'' That he should first 
'* know the minds of the prisoners, who perhaps desired no such liberty 
<' as he requested."— £rey2tn*« Hist. Ref, 

t Mr. Orme says, the lists published by the Bishop of Llandaff, Dur- 
ham, and Lincoln; by Dr. Hales, of Trinity College, Dublin; Dr. Wil- 
liams, of Rotherham; and Mr. Home, in his. Introduction; and the 
characters of books, by Dr. Doddridge and Buhop Marsh, in their 
respective lectures, are well known, and all poitesaed of a portion of 
merit 



THEOLOGT. 



Work! of CommCAtaton and Writers on the Critlcfam of the Scriptwek 



Dr. Raffles, for excellent marginal references; Bishop Wilson, and Burder, 
for Eastern customs ; Fawcett, Hewlett, & Bootbroyd, for family use. 
Luther. A Commentary on the Galatians, by Martin Lather, with 

Life by the Rev. E. Middleton, 8vo. \0s.6d, 
Hai*l* Contemplations, by Bishop Hall, 3 vols. 8vo. 1808, edited 

by the Rev. J. Pratt. 
Jones. Biblical Cyclopcedia, by W. Jones, 8 vols. 8vo. 1826. 

. The geographical part of this work is particularly well ezecated* 
Joseph OS. Translated by Whiston, 4 vols. 8vo. W. lOs. 
Bbausobrb and L^Emfant. Introduction to the reading of 
the New Testament, 8vo. 9«. 

This book was originally a preface to the French Yerrion of the New Teetameat, 
pmbliahed 1718. Bishop Wation observes that this is a work of eztraoidinafy BMrit. 
The anthors have scarcely left any topic nntooched, on which the yonag stndent la 
divhiity may be supposed to want information. 
Co LI* Y BR. The Sacred Interpreter, or a Practical Introduction 
towards a beneficial reading of the Holy Scriptures, 8 vols. 18«. 
' by the Rev. David CoUyer, first printed in 1746. 

Bishop Marsh says this work is calculated for readers in general, and fa a good 
popular preparation for the Holy Scriptures. 
Gray. The Key to the Old Testament, 8vo. 12f. 

This book was undertaken in imitation of the late Bishop Percy's well kaowm 
and often printed Key to theJfew Testamoat ; but it is a much more elaborate per- 
formance. Bishop Mant and Dr. D'Oyley have liberally availed themselves of Dr. 
Gray's researches, in their recent valuable commentary on the Holy Scr^itwes. 
Calmbt. Dictionary of the Bible, 6 vols. 4to. lOL I0«. 

Calmet's Dictionary is the basis of all similar modern worio. 
Brown. Dictionary of the Bible, by the Rev: J. BrowOySvoU. 

8vo. ISs, 
BoBiNSON. A Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical JDictitK 
nary, serving as a general note book, to illustrate the Old and 
New Testaments, by the Rev. J. Robinson, 8vo. 11 7s. 

It is no small commendation of this work, that, within a few months after its 
publication, it was recommended by several prelates to the attention of candidates 
Ibr Holy Orders. To every theological student who has not access to an extensive 
Uhrary, this volume will prove a reiy esculent substitute. 
Stackhouse. The History of the Holy Bible, by the Rtv. T. 
Stackhoose, a new edition, with Important additioni by Bishop 
Gloig, S vols. 4to. 1817. 



TH£OI.06T« 



Works of Coquncnteton wd Writon oa the Critidsm of the Scriptnrei. 



Thb wovfc has alwajs heea highlj esteemed for its atilitj, and the variety of 

▼alnable iUastratkms which the aathor has broa^ht together from every accessible 

source. 
Bbtbeidge* Thesaoras Tbeologicus, by Bishop Beveridge, d" vols. 

8vo. 1 /• 4«. 
Buck. Theological Dictionary, by the Iter. C. Back, S vols. 8to. 

1/. 1». 
Dquglas. The Criterion, or Miracles examined with a view to 

explain the pretensions of Pagans and Papists, 8vo. 8s. 
OftiVBR. A Scripture Lexicon, or a Dictionary of Persons and 

Places in the Old and New Tes^ments, 8vo. 80. 
Crudex. a Concordance to the Holy Scriptures^ by Alexander 

CFad«»y4t0* II.I9* in 8vo< ISs, 
BvmvBii* 0»i«Blal CMtoms,. or am JlUtvtnfknm tii the 8«ered 

Scriptures, by the Rev. S. Biird«r, t t«ls. 8Npvi. Ik Wf, 
»^-^ Omental Literature aprpTied to the ilftfstratiOB of fb^ 

Sacred Scriptures, 2 vols; 8vo. 11, 3$. 
LowTH. A TranslatiDB of Isalall, ytltk ilotes, ^ ^ol». 9fo. I61. 

by Bishop Lowth. 
Lbighton. Commentary 00 the first Epistle of St. Pefer, by 

Archbishop Leigh ton, 2 vols. 8vo. portrait. Ids. 
Orton* An Exposition of the Old Testament, by Job Orton. 

with a Life by Dr. Kippis, 6 voh. 8vo. 31. 3s. 
RoBiRSO^N. Scripture Characters, or an ImproveMcat of the 

principal Hhtof leer of the Old antf'Ifew TestaateaM, 3 vi^; 8vo. 

12. 7s. ISmo. 12. U, 
D'oi>0iriDOE. The Family Expositor, by the Rev. X^r. Doddrfd^e, 

6 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. in one vol. 8vo. complete, \8s, 
ITBWTOir. A Disserfation on the Prophecies, by Dr, Kewtoa 

2 vols. 8vo. I6s, 18mo. 8s. 
Graves on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 8vo. 2l8. 

This valuable work is indispensably necessary to eveiy biblical student* 
Gilpin. A Commentary on the New Testament, by the Rev. W.* 

Gilpin, 2 vols. 8vo. 16«. 
Tbafp. Notes on tlie Gospels, 8vo. 6«. 1805. 
Fabsb. Horce Mosaicce, or a- View of the Mosaical Records, by 

the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 2 vols. 8vo. 1818. 18«. 
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THBoiiocnr. 



Woits fjf ComiMilCalon and Writers on Ike Critieliiii ef Ae floriptWM. 



wlio have not the meani or letoeie toeonmlt-lhevAhiaUeiroifcserilrA 
Brymutf Mr.Maniiee, and Sir William Jonas, in this line»iriUA«din4bBtpTo- 
Iwwf nany ef the most itrfklnc&cts hronebt toBsther* 

ToWHX»BT. lUustratiooA of Biblical LUetaXurt^ with plates, by 
the Rev. James Towpley, 3 vols. 8to. 21 8«« 

An able and diligent scholar, nnirearied in research, lonnd in principle, and 
Impartial in the exposition of the tmth. It is as snitable for gennal reading as it is 
excellent for scholastic reference. 

Butler. Horse Biblicse, being a connected series of mlscellaneoas 
votes on the original text, 8yo. 14«. 
This is a. jndiclons manual of biblical criticism. 

Geeard. Institutes of Biblical Criticism, or heads of a course of 
lectures on that subject, read in the University of Aberdeen, by 
Dr. Alexander Gerard, 1808, 8vo. 

Of gaead and etanentaiy treatises on sacred criticism, there Is none more to 
he TCcemmeoded, ettlwr for penpienitj er cofnetMsa. lUtAop Mara*. 

Hamiltoh. Introduction to Ibe stady of the Hebrew Scitptares, 
byHie Rer. George Hamiitoo. 8vo. 

The general execution is highly creditable to the authoi*s IndnstiyaxNliJldflBent 

€AiiTBfDii&. Ob the GMpel«« 4 m^U. 8vo. 91 8«. 

I^edfir^s on System»tic Theologyi 8vo. B$, 

Dissertation on the Miracles, 8vo. 9«. 

L^cKE. Coanmeotary an the Epistles^ by John hncktif Bvo. lOi. 

If AR1B> A Course of Lectures oaBtaining a deseription aad syste- 
matic arrangement of the several branches of Divinity, by Herbert 
Harsh, Bishop of Peterborough, 8vo. 149. 

These lectures embrace almost every topic of biblical critlcismt and are particu- 
larly valuable for their critical notices of the principal writers who hate^reated on 
these sulQccts. 

HuRD. An Introduction to the ftady of the Prophecies, fi?o. 

HoRSLEY. The Psalms of David, translated by Bldui|^fioni«y, 
with Notes, 2 veils. 8vo, lBs» 

• ■ ^ — Biblical Criticism on the books of the Old Testament, 
4 Yols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Mich4lRI*is. An Introduction to the New Testament, by Jnhn Da- 
vid Michaelis, translated from the German, by Herbert lllarsh, 
BIshop'of Peterborough, 6 vols. 8vo. 2L 12«« 6d. 

The tnt, edition of this inestimable woxk was printed In 1750. tts value Is 
gftailj enhanced by the notes of BiShop M arSh. 
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HoRNE. A -commentary on the Book of Psalms, by Bishop Home, 

2 vols. 8vo. 16f. 

Lardner. The Credibility of the Gospel History, or the facts occa- 
sionally mentioned in the' New Testament confirmed by pas- 
sages of ancient authors, who were contemporary with oar Sa- 
vionr and his Apostles, or who lived near their time, by Nathaniel 
Liardner, D.D. 5 vols. 4to. 102. 10«. 11 vols. 8vo* 

The two ftrst Tolumes of this great and valuable work illustrate a multitade ef 
passages occurring in the New Testament* 

Harmer. Observations on divers passages of Scripture, 4 vols. 8vo. 
by Thomas Harmer ; collected and revised by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
22. 2b, 

BuRDER. Oriental Customs, or an Illustration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, by the Rev. Samuel Burder, 2 vols. 8vo. \l 5«. 

- « ■ Oriental Literature applied to the Illustration of the Sa- 

cred Scriptures, 2 vols* 8vo. \L 10*.. 

There is another book of this class by the Rev. W. Fowler, 8vo. 1814> 
lOs, 6d. 

HoRNE. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge ot the 
Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, 4 vols. 6th 

edition, 3/. 3s. 

This invaluable work is illostrated with maps and fkcsimiies of Biblical Mann- 

■crlpts. It is now adopted as a text book in our Universities and Theological 

Seminaries, and Is designed as a comprehensive manual of sacred literature, se* 

lected from the labours of the most eminent biblical critics, both British and Foreign* 

Paxton. Illustration of the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. G. Pazton, 

3 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, 1/. I6s, 

ToMUNE, The Elements of Christian Theology, by Pretyman Tom- 
line, Bishop of Winchester, 2 vols. 8vo. I85. 

JsBB. Sacred Literature, by the Rev* J. Jebb, 1820, 8vo. 125. 

Archdeacon Jebb*s Sacred Literature has the highest claims to the attention o f 
every biblical student, for its nnmerous beautifnl criticisms and elucidations of the 
Mew Testament. Home. 

tnLUVGFLEET. OHgiues Sacree, 1817, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Jones. The Method of settling the Canon of the New Testament, 
3 vols. 8 vo. i5f. 

If ACKNiGHT. The Harmony of the Four Gospels, with a paraphrase 
and notes, by James Macknight, 2 vols. 8vo. lUls. 
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MiCKirt^. A Liteml titidslahon of the Apostblical Eplstlbs, 
4 vols. Siro. ti. %8x 

' with the original Greek, and old ^ransl&tton, 

6 vols. 8vo. 31, Ss. 

Stanhope. A commentary on the Epistles, 4 vols. 8vo. S/.2«. 

Nares. The Veraicity of the Evangelists demonstrated by a conk- 
parative view of their histories, 8vo. 8«. 

Jennings. Jewish Antiquities \ to which is Annexed a dissertatldA on 
the Hebrew latogbage, b^ Dr. Jennings, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Brown. The Antiquities of the Jews, carefnlly compiled from au- 
thentic sources, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4«» 

This is the most elaborate sjstem of Jewish Antiqaities extant hi (he BngUih 
language. 

Prideauz. The Connection of the Old and New Testament, by 
Dean Prideauz, 4 vols. 8vo. 1 1 \%t. 

Dr. Prideaox's Connectitnu were bandied about, from hand to hand, among at 
least five or six of the most eminent bookseUen, daring the space of at least two 
yean, to no purpose, none of them undertaking to print the work. It therefore lay 
in obscuritj, until Archdeacon Echard, the author's friend, strongly recommended 
it to Tonaon^ It was purchased, and the publication was very successful. 

1>*/Ar«etf. 

LewI8> a History of the principal translations of the Bible into 

English, reprinted in 8vo. 1818, 10«. 6d. by John Lewis. 
Cotton. A View of the English Translations of the Bible, by Dr. 

Cotton, 8vo. 105. 6<f. 
For erudite philological criticism, consult Kennicott on the State oi 

the Hebrew Text, Owen's Critica Sacra, and Modes of Quotation 

used by the Evangelical Writers. 
Hunter. Sacred Biography, by Henry Hunter, 5 vols. 8vo. 22 S*. 
^ An excellent book. 

Trimmer. Sacred History selected from the Scriptures, with annota- 
tions and reflections, by Mrs. Trimmer, 6 vols. 12mo. 12. 10s. 

Conversations on the Bible, by a Lady, 12mo. la, may be mentioned 
as a very suitable little work to put into the hands of youth. 

Hales. The Analysis of Chronology, by Hales, is the most elaborate 
system of Chronology extant in our language, 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 
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Weixs. Geography of the Old and New Testament, 2 vols. 8yo. Uf. 
Harris. The Natural History of the Bible, with plates, by Dr. J. M. 

Harris, ISmo. 8s, 

A most instructlTe and pleasing little book. 
Scripture Atlas, 4to. 12. 5s, 
Wtld. a Scripture Atlas, by James Wyld, 4to. colored, W. 16s. 

Imperial 8vo, half bound, II. 5s, 
Sbuckford. The Connection of Sacred and, Profane History, by 

Sbuclcford, enlarged by Creighton, 4 yols. 8vo. 1^ \2s. 
This work Is introductory to that of Prideanz. 



DUTIES OF THE CLERGY. 

Dr. Johnson, in an excellent letter to a young clergyman, makes the 
following observations. 

Take care Ho register somewhere the authors from whom your several 
discourses are borrowed ; and 4o not imagine that you shall always re- 
member, even what, perhaps, you now think it impossible to forget 

My advice, however, is that you attempt from time to time an original 
sermon ; and in the labour of composition, do not burden your mind with 
too much at once; do not exact from yourself, at one eiSbrt of excogita« 
tion, propriety of thought and elegance of expression. Invent first, and 
then embellish. The production of something where nothing was before, 
is an act of greater energy than the expansion or decoration of the thing 
produced. Set down diligently your thoughts, as they rise, in the first 
words that occur ; and when you have matter, you will easily give it 
form. Nor, perhaps, will this method be always necessary ; for by habit, 
your thoughts and diction will flow together. 

The composition of sermons is not very difficult ; the divisions not only 
help the memory bf the hearer, but direct the judgment of the writer ; 
they supply sources of invention, and keep every part in its proper 
place. 

The advice of Dean Stanhope to a young Clergyman. 

The first care of a divine should be to make himself well skilled in the 
Bible } which is net to be done without the help of good commentators. 
Bat in regard to what Solomon says of books in general, is as true of 
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this as of any other sort, that of many of them there is no end, and that 
much study of them is a weaHness to the flesh, I will point you out a few 
in which you will find the substance of a great many. 

There are Bishop Patrick's Commentaries, which will lead you a great 
way, ev^n from Genesis to Isaiah ; Day upon that Prophet ; Pocock on 
those of the minor Prophets which He has undertaken ; Hammond and 
Whitby on the New Test&iment ; and the incomparable Saint Chrysostom, 
both for bis explications and moral improvements of the Scriptures, 
With these, and the help of Pole's Synopsis of the great Critics, for those 
parts of scripture not before named. It might be well to go through a 
whole course of the Bible with great attention and care, wherein it may 
be fit to take along with you Archbishop Usher's Annals; Prideaux'g 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments ; the works of Lightfoot and 
Mr. Mede. But in regard the Bible is to be a constant study, and it 
would be too troublesome upon every reading of it to turn to so many 
expositors, J advise, by all means, that you would get the Old and New 
Testaments in quarto, doubly interleaved with blank paper, a page for 
each column. Thus, as you go along, you may enter such remarks as 
you think useful, and such references to authors as may occasionally be 
consulted ; which, when done, will save you the trouble of reading more 
than your own notes^ as often as you shall go over the Bible afterwards. 
This I have found of great use to myself, and herein can speak of my 
own experience. 

As to other books which may fit you for the discharge of your duty,-* 
Mr. Hooker, Bishop Sanderson, Bishop Pearson, Stillingfleet, Dr. Jack- 
son, and Archbishop Tillotson, cannot be read too often. I-Iappy is the 
man that can form his style upon the last of these ; and in plain, practical 
preaching, upon the rational, instructive, and familiar way of the Whole 
Duty of Man. I had rather you should be told by any other person that 
the tine may not be quite lost which is employed in casting an eye now 
and then upon my Boyle's Lectures, printed in 1700. I am sure, at 
least, that will be well spent which you bestow on Scott's Christian Life^ 
Lucas's Inquiry after Happiness^ and Sherlock's Treatises of Death, 
Judgment, and Providence. 

There is a French Testament, in four volumes, 8ro. the very book of 
Quesnel, which hath made such a bustle of late, by giving rise to the 
famous Bull Unigenitus, which, if you are not master of the French, 
may be had translated into English. This abounds with many excellent 
reflections, both devotional and moral. 

Your country, I know, swarms with Papists and Dissenters. For 
maintaining your ground against the former, I know not a shorter or 
more effectual way than to make yourself master of the tracts written 
against them in the reign of James the Second ; and for the latter, beside 
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Hooker and Sandersop, the Londop ci^ses ^gaiiigt the PissenterSf and 
3i8bop Stilliogfleet's Unreasooableqesf oif separation, as to tbe diaoipline 
part ; and as to tbe doctrinal, besides Dr. Jackson, Bisbop Bull, of Justi- 
fication, Clagett upon tbe Operations of tbe |loiy Spirit, and tbe collec- 
tion of tracts concerning Predestination and Providence, printed at 
Cambridge, 1719, are cxcellepUy^ good. I mention only tbese several 
authors above, as fit to be studied, without enlarging upon Ecclesiastical 
History, tbe Fathers or Casuistical Divinity, which will naturally hereafter 
fall into your way, because, at present, I dei^igQ to recommend what 
nay soon lay a sure foundation for a true Churcb of England Divine. 

George Stanhope, 

Theological learning is the Profession of the Clergy ; and it may justly 
be said to every ignorant Minister of the Gospel,—- Thou which teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself ? Bithop of Lkmdaff. 

Burnet. The Pastoral Care, by Bishop Burnet, 12mo. 
*- On the Thirty-nine Articles, 8vo. 9s, 

' ■' The Exposition of the ^birty-nine Articles, 8vo. 8s fid* 
Secksr. Eight Charges, by Archbishop Seeker, 8vq. 6s. 
Welghman. Articles of the Church of England, with notes by various 

authors, by Archdeacon Welchman, 8vo. 6s. dd. 
Claude. An Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, by Archbishop 

Claude, with notes, 2 vols. 8vo. I6s. 
Shethabd. An Elucidation of the Pook of Common Prayer, by W. 

Shephard, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
Wheatlet. An Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer,' by J. 

Wheatley, 8vo. 10;. 
Pearson. An Exposition of the Creed, by Bishop Pearson, 2 vols. 

8vo. 15s. 
Daubent, a Guide to tbe Cburch^ 9 vols. 8vo. lis. 
HoDGfiON. Instructions for the use of Candidates for Holy Orders, 

and of the Parochial Clergy, by Thomas Hodgson, 8vo. 9s. 
Clergyman's Assistant; being a collection of statutes, ordinances, 

and forms, relating to the rights* duties, and liabilities of the 

Clergy ; to which are prefixed the constitutions and canons of the 

Church of England, 12s. 
Clergyman's Instructor ; a collection of valuable tracts on the minis- 
terial duties, lOs 6d. 
Mant. The Order for the Visitation of the Sick, interspersed with 

l^rayers, by Bishop Mant, 12mo. 5s» 
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Statutes relating to the Residence of the Glecgy, 8vo. e«. 

Homilies appointed tp be re^d in p^or^he^, ^ pew e4i^i<^> wit|i ynr 

npus readings, 1829, 8tq. Q«. 
Maniial for the Parish Priest, lamo. 6s. 

T%e following books on the English Liturgy may be consulted with 
advantage.— Lectures on the Liturgy, 1608; Four Sermons on the Ex- 
cellency of the Liturgy f 1813; Review of the Liturgy a,nd Thirtyi nine 
Articles of the Church of England, 1808; the Histgry ^ Liturgies, 
Prayers, Ceremonies, ^o>> tfie First Litv,rgy ofth^ Church ff England; 
Arguments ai^ Proofs of the Esfcellence of th^ J^xt%f.rffy ^f the Chv^ifch 
of England, as by law established. 
^AMPBELL. Lectures on the Pastoral Character, by Dr. Cfeqrge 

Campbell, 8vo. Is. 
OfiToif. Letters to a Clergyman, by Job Orton^ 2 yols. I2mp,% 8s» 

The present learned Bishop of Salisbury, Barges?, spoke Ter^ltighlT of this boolc 

to me, one day, when ha conversation with him. 
Shepherd. The Preacher, or Sketches of Original Sermons, 5 vols. ' 

12mo. U. 
Watkins. Pulpit Oratory, by Dr. J. Watkins, 2 vols. 8vo. 

In 1599 there was a book published called an excellent Method how 
to frame Divine Sern^ons, and to interpret the Holy Scriptures, 
Recording to the capacity of the vylgar people. ' 

O^e b^ndred skeletons of sermons, 1799. — A few lists for sermons 
intended chiefly for the use of the younger clergy, 1302. — Helps 
to Composition, or five hundred skeletons of sermons, 1809. 

Clerical Elocution, or an Essay on the delivery of Sermons, 1810. 

On Pi^j^CHnirG. 

An Essay on Preaching, wro^e in aqswer to the requesf of a yqang 
n^iRister, 1771. — The Practice of Extempore Preaching recom- 
mended by f Clergynpan of the Church of England, 1797, 8vo. 2s, 
— Discourses, or Preaching, by several eminent Divines, English 
an4 Fftre\gi|, 1801.— An Inquiry into theTepdei^cy of Evangelical 
Preaching and Methodism, 1810. — Plaip j^re^cl^ipg, or Sermons 
for the Poor and for all Ranks, 
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PROOFS OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Grotiub. On the Trrtb of the Christian Religion. 

As to the Christian religion, besides the itrong evidence which we hare fbr it 
there is a balance in its faror, from the number of great men who hare been eou'^ 
vinced of its truth, after a serious consideration of the question. Grotiuswasan 
acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine evidence, and he was con- 
vinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of the world, who certainly haid no 
bias to the side of-religion. Sir Isaac Newton set out an infidel, and came to be a 
very jQrm believer* pr» Johnton* 

Simpson. A Plea for Religion and the Sacred Writings, 12mo. 5s. 

Paley. a View of the Evidences of Christianity, by William Paley, 
8yo. Is, 

Chalmers. The Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation, 
by Dr. Chalmers, 8vo. 8s, ISmo. Ts. 

Gregort.' The Evidences of the Christian Religion, by Olinthns 
Gregory, LL..D, 2 vols. 8vo. 14*. 

Butler. The Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, by Bishop 
Butler, 8vo. ts, 

Magee. An Inquiry concerning the Doctrine of Atonement, by Arch- 
bishop Magee, 3 vols. 8vo. 21 2s, 
A work of the highest order of merit. 

Doddridge. Sermons on the Evidences of Christianity. 

Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion ; being an abridgment of 
the sermons preached at the lecture of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Addison. The Evidences of the Christian Religion, by Addison, 
18mo. 2s 6d. 

PowLErrr. Christian Truth Explained, in popular and familiar 
letters, by the Rev. C. Powlett, 8vo. 9s §d. 

A Father's Reasons for being a Christian, 8vo. 10s 6d, 

MuRRAT. The Power of Religion on the Mind, by Lindley Murray, 
ISmo. Bs, 

SoAME Jenyns. On the Evidences of the Christian Religion, by 

Soame Jenyns, ISmo. 5s, 
A clevo* well written little book. 
Watson. Two Apologies— one for the Bible, one for Christianity ; * 
to which are added two sermons and a charge, in defence of re- 
vealed religion, by R* Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 8vo. 9s 6d. 
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Leland. a Yievv of the Deistical Writers, 2 yols. 8vo. 16s. 

GiBBORNE. A Soryey of the Christian Religion, by T. Gisborne, 8vo. 
10«. 6<f. 

WiLBERFORCE. A Practical View of Christianity, by W. Wilberforce, 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. 12mo. 4s 6d. 

ToMUNE. An Introduction to the Study of the Bible, by Bishop 
Tomline, 12mo. 6s. 

Conyersations on the Evidences of Christianity, 12mo. 9s. 

Bensoit. Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on the Evidences of Christianity, in 1820, by the Rev. C. 
Benson, 8vo. 12s. 

I 

■ Scripture Difficulties; twenty discourses preached before 
the University of Cambridge in 1822, 8vo. 12s. 



To give a young man a general knowledge of the subject, and to c<mfirm 

his religious principles, 

Secker. Lectures on the Church Catechism, by Archbishop Seeker, 
12mo. 4s 6d. 

GiLPnr. Lectures on the Church Catechism, by the Rev. W. Gi1pi.n4 
12mo. Ss 6d. 

PoRTEUs. A Summary of the {Principal Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, by Bishop Porteus, 3s. 

Effects of Christianity, 8vo. 2s 6 J. 

The Lectures on the Gospel t>f St. Matthew, by the same eminent Pre- 
late, should form a part of the library of every young man< The 
sublime display of the principles and doctrines of Christianity, 
evinced in these lectures, has never been surpassed. They were 
delivered at the outset of that frightful era in' the history of the 
human mind, the French Revolution, and when great fears were 
entertained of its consequences to this country, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s 6<f. 

Christian armed against Infidelity, 12mo. 5s. 

Beattie. Evidences of the Christian Religion, by Dr. Beattie, 12mo. 
5s. 

This InteresCIiig work it recommended bj the late Dr. Parr. 
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Lesue. a th^Tt and eilsy Miethod witfl the Deists, 12ind. Sh 6d* 

The ti-uth \it ChHstlftoity vindicated, ISttio. Ai 6d. 

Bentlet. Eight Sermons on the Folly of Atheism, preabhed at 
Boy1e*s Lecture, 8vo. Ti 6tf. 

This valnable work is well calculated to give ft proj^er direttion lo ft ydvatls ittan*s 
mind in religions inqniiy, and to gnard him against infidelity* It is paiticnlarly 
suited to those who have a taste for classical learning. 

Dr. Johnson thought Baxter's Reasons of the Christian tleiigion con- 
tained the best collection of tiie evidences of the Christian syslem. 

SixMNER. Evidences of Christianity, by the Rev. J. B. Sumner, 8vo. 
10« 6<2. 

Chateaubriand. The Beauties of Christianity, by Chateaubriand, 
translated by Kett, 3 vols. 8vo. il lls^d, 

HoRflLET. Nine Sermons oh the Nature of the Evidence by which the 
fact of our Lord's Resurrection is established, 1 vol. 8vo. by 
Bishop Horsley, 10» 6d. 

Harness. Christianity viewed in connection with Human Happiness, 
by the Rev. W. Harness, 2 vols. dvo. 18«. 
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Maooal of Morning and Evening Prayen, 1814. — Devotional Exer- 
cises and Prayers. 

Family Worship, by Bean, Svo. 7». 

Bishop Wilson's Form of Prayer. 

Tatlor* The Holy Livii^ and Dying, by Jeremy Taylor, Svo. 10s. 
ISmo. 65. 

Sacred Hours, 2 vols. 12mo. I2a. 

Thomas a Kempis. The Imitation of Jesus Christ, with an Essay by 

Dr. Chalmers, 8$ dd. 

Dr. Dibdin Is preparing a handsome edition of this excellent book, in royal Svo. 
A sploidid edition in the original Latin, as well as a translation into French, has 
recentl J appeared in l^arlS. 
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The Whole Daty of Man, Swo. bovod, 4s» 

The New Whole Duty of Man, ISmo^ 69. 6d. 

SMfni. The Domestic Altar, or a Six Weeks* Coarse of Prayers, by 

theReT. W. Smith, 8vo. 8*. 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice, or Prayers for Families, 79. 
Pietas Quotidiaaa, or Prayers for every day in the Week, selected 

from the most eminent Divines, 24mo. bound, fis 6d. 
A Companion to the Altar, by the Rev. Hugh Blair, bound, 2ff 6d. 
Johnson. Prayers and Meditations, by Dr. Johnson. * 
BinuoTT. Help and Guide to Christian Families, I9 6<2. 
Jenks. Prayers and Devotions, by B. Jenks, revised by the Rev. C. 

Simeon, 8vo. 6^. 
BicKERSTETH. A Treatise on Prayer, by the Rev. Edw. Bickersteth , 

8vo. 89. 

' On the Lord's Supper, 8vo. 89. , 

' Scripture Help, ISmo. 69. 

Wilson. Private Meditations and Prayers, accommodated to general 

usp, by Bishop Wilson, 39 6d. 
Devout Communicant, foolscap 8vo. 39 6<f, 18mo. 29. 
The New Week's Preparation, 12mo. bound, 39 6d. 
—^ Whole Duty of Prayer, 12mo. bound, 6s. 
■ Manual of Devotions, 39 6d, large type, 49 6d. 

Meditations and Prayers, previous to, and during the reception of, 

the Holy Communion, 12mo. 39. Cadell. 
More. The Spirit of Prayer, by Hannah More, 12mo. 69. 
Nelson. The Feasts and Fasts, by Nelson, 12mo. bound, 59. 
There is an abridgment, in 12mo. by Belson, price S9 6d. 
Adam. Select Passages from the Bible, arranged under distinct 

beads, for the use of schools and families, by Alexander Adam, 

12mo. 49 6({, Oliver and Boyd. 
HuNTiNGFORD. A Manual for the Sick, containing Prayers and a 

Selection from the Psalms, by the Rev. T. Huntingford, 29 6d, 
A Century of Christian Prayers, foolscap 8vo* 69. 
Sttspiriom Sanctorum, or Holy Breathings, by a Lady, ISmo. 69 6d. 
Cunningham. Morning Thoughts, by the Rev. W* Cunningham, 12mo. 

29 6d. 
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^ Though, faring the r«igD'»f Edward the Smih, the ft efo r ma tioo iBwde 
considerable progrens, the greatest part of -tiie iparaohial clisifgy ^ere .in a 
state of the most deplorable igoocaoce; but to remeti^, as far as.possible, 
this evil, the pious reformers composed and published the Book of Homi- 
lies for their use. The order of public worship was a Littirgy, or Book of 
Common Prayer, establirtied by Act of Parliament Though this act did 
not pass without muchoppoaitioQ, (egpeoialVy from the <biihops), -aome 
^rere «o enamoured with the bookitbaAitbey -scvuplefl net do «a|p it ksa 
compiled by aid of the Holy 'Ghost £wn£t» 

f It may not here be irrelevant to^ive a brief notice of the celebrated 
printer. Ht^ was trained to no occupation, but in 1726 became a writinif 
mastei, at Birmingham ; 'he afterwards turned his attention to printing. 
His first attempt was a quarto edit ion df Virg^li 1*756, price one guinea, 
bittt now mocb more valuable, ki 1756 he was .'onployed 'by thetJai- 
versity of Oxford on 2|q entire iiew faced <Gveek.tyfie. Soon aftjw this he 
obtained leave from the University of Cambridge to pvint a fiiblejn royal 
folio, and two editions of the Common Prayer, in three siz^s, for which 
permission he paid a considerable premium. Many efforts were used 
afterBaskcTviti^s^death to dispose of his types,'but without effect ; and in 
1779, they were purchated by % •Utermry society <^ Paris, for S;7O0I. and 
wer^ iafterawtds ediplojred x>o a apleflRlid«ditioB of •Vokait e?8 IHTorks— 
he, bad the merit of beiag the fiut iiu)dern.iiiiprov«r of tyjies. 



Sturm* Commnnings with 45od, by. SHimu -InBiBlaieid irom^lie Ger- 
man, by W. Johnstone, H voU. ^maU i^vo- 16$ \ 

6l«iiiG.Kfi«« X!oia|^ete Mairaal of Prifttte IXovMiaiis, Iftnoflid'dr 

by the Rev. J* Spinckes. i 

CoMMOir Bravsr.* The (Book of Oommoa Prayer, .witfi Kates, ««- 
plami^ry, practical, and bittorical, from approFedwBitcrs of tlie 
Church of (Bngiaad, aeleoied and arraiBsed by Br. Afaal, 4to. 
2 vols, roydl fi^o. II. 4«. 

* With Notes Ay Justice Say ley, 18«. 

The irreat wfegiwrds which nust be leqaisite for the pfeservatioBof any Chnrob, 
are obviously the possession of a clear and distinct declaration of faith, toivhich 
strict adhermce mttstbeveqairad, of aliftui^whlch shall* practically, apply the 
doctrines of that declaration to men's wants and infirmities, and -of a coTenment 
vWhich flhftU diligently repreu e?ery tendency to carelessness and every attempt aC 
Innovation. Extract Rosens Sermotu on tfie State German Church. 

There are those who still prefer the beautifully printed editions of the Common 
Prayer, by Ba8kerville.t 
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FEACTICALr DUTIES. 

Law. a Serious Call to a Devoot aod Holy Life, adapted to the 
state and condition of all orders of Christians, by the Rev. £. 

LaW| 8to. 89. 12mo. 49, 

. Dr. JoluiMn aajs. When at Oxfbrd, I took up Law's Serious Gall, ezpeetiaf to 

And it a dull book, and perhaps to laugh at it, bnt I found Law quite an oTermatch 

for BMiand this was the first occasion of my thinking seriously of Religion. 

Hfe hy Bonvell. 
Dr, Johnson considered law's Serious Call the finest piece of hortatory theology 

in any language* 
GisBORNE. The Duties of the Female 9 ex, 8?o. 8s, 24nio. 4f. 

— The Duties of Men, 2 vols. 870. 18*. 

Yvmr. The Complete Duty of Man, or a System of Doctrinal and 

Practical Christianity, by the Rev. H. Venn, 8vo. 8s. 12mo. bd. 

As. 6<f. 

BfBLVOTH. Great Importance of a Religions Life, by the Rev. W, 

Melmoth, IBmo. bound, Is, 6<f. ^ 
In eighteen years, forty -two thousand copies were sold of this book. 

FoRDTCE. Addresses to Young Men, by Dr. G. Fordyce, 2 vols* 

ISmo. 8«. 

■ Young Women, 2 vols. 12mo. 7r. 

Buck. The Young Christian's Guide, by the Rev. C Buck, 12mo. 5s. 
-^— — Serious Inquiries, 3s. 
Religious Experience, 5s. 
Beveridge. Private Thoughts on Religion, by Bishop Beveridge, 

8vo . 7s. I2mo. 6s. 
STKEI.E. The Christian Hero, small 8vo. 1802, 2s. 6d, 
Belfraob. Practical Discourses for the Young, by Dr. Belfrage, 

12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Private Thoughts on Religion and other Subjects connected with it. 
A Recommendation of Family Religion, 1811. 
An Address to the Heads of Families, on the Neglect of Faniily 

Religion. 
Baxter. The Saint's Everlasting Rest, by Richard Baxter, with an 

Essay by Erskine, 12mo. 5s. 
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SERMONS. 



Sir John Priogie expressed a wish that Boswell viMdtf asli Or. Jobnton's 
opinion what were the best English Sermons for style. Boswell fays, 
1 took an opportunity of mentioning sereral to htait — Atterbury ? 

JoAiis<m<— Yes, sir, one of the best. 

TiUoitfion ? 

Joknsim, — Why not now ; I should not advise a preacher at this day to 
imitate Tillotsoa t thongb I don't know— I should be cautious of objecting 
to what has been applaadad by so many suffrages. South is one of the 
best, if you except his peculiarities and his violence, and sometimes coarse- 
ness of language. Seed has a very fine style; but he Is not rery 
theological. Jortin's Sermons are very elegant. Sherloek's style, too, is 
very elegant, though he has npt made it his principal study. And yoii 
may add SmaHrldge ; all the latter, perhaps, have a good atyje. I should 
recommend Dr. Clarke's Sermons, were he orthodoa | however, it is very 
well known, where be was not ortbodoxt vbicb was upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, ai to which be is a coipdenusad beretjc, so one is aware of it. 

Bo8ioeU.—l like Ogden's Sermons on Prayer very much, both for neat* 
ness of style and suhtility of reasoning 

t/b^nfon.— I should like to road all that OgHen has written 

J9o8fve{/..— What 1 wish to know is, what 'SermoM aflbrd the best 
specimen of English pulpit eloquence ? 

Johmon.^-We have no Sermons addressed to tbepassipnf'tliat areg«od 
for any thing ; if you mean that kind of eloquence. 

A Clergyman,^Were not Dodd's Sermons addressed to the passions ? 

Jb%nson.^They were nothing, sir, be they addressed to what they may. 

Z(/Vfty BptmeU, 

An interesting little volume might be compiled of the peculiarities of 
pulpit eloquence in various countries ; the following, from Capt. Smyth's 
Memoir of Sicily, may serve ae a speeimeo.— The langvaga (says Mie 
author) of the most popular preaebers, is chiefly gJoilian, iatiyfpewad witb 
frequent Latin quotations from the iSeriptures. I witfiesaed ope of the 
favourite pastors, who, with a black cross suspended round bis jieck and 
«tuck in his girdle, was extremely vehement, both in gesture and tone, 
frequently breaking out into affectionate apostrophes to a large crocifiJi 
in the side of the pulpit, until by degrees bis congregation began to sob 
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Select Seimons. 



Yiolently* He represented our Saviour as an anxions shepherd, who, on 
missing one lamb out of a hundred, scrambled over rocks, ran down pre- 
cipices, leaped over ravines, and left nothing untried to recover it ; being 
at last successful, he desired the angels to rejoice, i perchft ? Why ? 
enquired the Sacred Choir. Because, replied the Redeemer again, tnivatn 
la mia cara pecuredda ! I have recovered my dear lamb ! 

The perusal of Sermons will be found to merit considerable attention, 
as by their assistance the student enlarges his stock of Theological Know- 
ledge. They supply excellent lOci comtnunes, to assist the clergyman; 
here you may have displayed the rich eloquence of Barrow — ^the energy 
of Tillotson — the solid sense of Sharpe — the animated descriptions of Sher- 
lock — the perspicuity and close argument of Clarke and Powel— the 
brevity of Ogden — the precision of Seeker, and the beautiful imagery of 
Seed and Tottie. 

As the enumeration of each author separately, with Hne date of the 
edition and price, would occupy a considerable space, it is sufficient to 
observe, that the following compose a valuable body of Divinity, excellent 
in point of argument, illustration, method, and language. 

Such are the Sermons of South, Barrow,* Taylor, f Tillotson, 



• Barrow was the favourite author of the great Earl of Chatham ; on 
his style he had formed his masculine and solid eloquence, and had read 
his great master so constantly as to be able to repeat his elaborate Ser- 
mons from memory. 

Sismondi, in his Litterature du Midi de l'£urope, gives a curious speci- 
men of a sermon writer. 

• Le hasard m'a fait rencontrer en voyage un barbier Italien qui faisait 
commerce de sermons avecdes moines trop ignorans pour en composer 
eux mimes, il avoit I'oreille sensible kane certaine harmonic musicale, 
et il reussissait & construire des periodes assez nombreuses, auxquels, il 
ne manquait plus que le sens ; il entendoit un peu de Frauj^is, et il avoit 
la curiosit6 de fouiller dans tons les vienx livres. Pour composer les 
sermons qu'il vendoit, il ajoutoit ensemble des lambeaux d'orateurs 
Chretiens qu'il avoit decouverts dans una vieille biblioth^que, cepen- 
dant, pour qu'il ne f&t pas facile de reconnaitre le plagiat, c'etait tou- 
jours par le milieu d'une phrase qu'il eotrait dans ces fragmens etrangers, 
et il les quittoit aussi au milieu d'une phrase. II me consulta sur un de 
ces sermons mais sans me dire d'abord son secret. Je ne fus pas peu 
ktonnh de ces periodes pompeuses dont la 6n ne repondait jamais au 
commencement,, et dont les membres divers n'^voient jamais et^ fait 
pour aller ensemble. 
- t Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, was the son of a barber 
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Sdect ScnnoM* 



firgt of one Stfm And afterwards of another^ thus Tolnntarlly doablinf tbo stip(4ated 
sum; and when be prepared another volome, they gave him at once three iSundred 
pounds, and for the others he had six hundred pounds each. 

Butler. Sermoos, with Charge, by Bishop Botler» 8to. Os. 

HoRSLEY. Sermons, by Samael Horsley, L L. D. late Bishop of St. 

Asaph, S vols. 8vo. 18«. 

Ordinary readers^moderatelj conversant with the Bible, and with the theory and 
practice of their religion, may derive more advantage from tliese discourses tlian 
from any volumes of sermons which have issued from the press for the last fifty 
years. Edinburgh Review. 

HoRNE* Discourses, by Bishop Home, 3 vols. 8vo. II 4s. 

Barrow. Select Sermeos, by Dr. Isaac Barrow, 2 Tols. Svo. 4810, 

16s. 
South. The Sermons of Dr. South, 7 Tols. 8vo. 31. 
Sherlock. The Sermons of Bishop Sherfock, complete in 4 vols. 

1812, 8vo. 1188. 

Doddridge. Sermons, by Dr. Doddridge, 4 vols. Svo. 212$. 

These volumes have very recently issued from the press from some original MSS. 

Chalmers. Sermons preached at the Tron Church, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

* Discourses on the Christian Revelation, as viewed in 

connexion with Modern Astronomy. 

■ ■ Discourses on the Application of Christianity to the 



Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life, 8w. 8« 6d. 
Leetures on the Parables, post Svo. 8s. 

■ Miracles, Svo. 8s. 

These are admirable productions. The style is beautifU. 
Family Lectures, or a Copious Collection of Sermons on Faith and 

Practice^ royal Svo. U 4s. 
Simeon. Skeletons of above five hundred Sermonn, by the Rev. C. 

Simeon, 5 vols. Svo. 21 12s 6d, 
Pitman. A Course of Sermons for the Year, abridged.from eminent 

Divines of the Established Church, for^the Use of Families and 

Schools, by the Rev. J. R. Pitman, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 
Water land. Sermons on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, by Bishop 

Waterland, Svo. 6s. 
Haocitt. Sermons to Country Congregations, by the late Rev. G. 

Haggitt, 2 vol8.8vo. 14s. 
The Village Preacher, by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 

6 vols. 5s each. 
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Calviw. InstUates of the Christian Religion, by John Calvin, 
translated by J. Allen, 3 vols. 8vo. U 16*. 

HAI.L. The Contemplations of Bishop Hall, 12mo. 5s. 

A Talnable little book. 

Palet. The Worlcs complete, widi a Life by his Son, the Rev. £. 
Paley, 7 vols. 8vo- 21 16». 
Ibis edttloD baa tiro addUfamai vohiinef oi SertDomu 



VILLAGE SERMONS. 

BuROER. Village Sermons, by the Rev. George Burder, 6 vols. 

12mo. 12». 
Berens. Village Sermons, fSmo. 5s. 

Gii.piir. Sermons to Country Congregations, 4 vols. Svo. HlGs* 
Cooper. Doctrinal Sermons, by the Rev. W. Cooper, 2 vols. 12mo. 

10*. 

• Practical Sermons, 6 vols. 12mo. UlOs. 

Bishop. Sermons to a Country Congregation, 12mo. 8/6ii. 
Manx. Sermons for Parochial and Domestic Use, by Bishop Mant, 

3 vols. Svo. u 89 ea. 



SCHOOL DIVINITY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Such was the interest for this class of reading, that Panzer describes 
no less than 150 editions 'of various parts of the works of St. Augustine 
before the year 15C0 ; dnd before the same period more than 20 editions 
ot the works of St. Basil. Lanctantius, another of the fathers of the 
church, and generally distinguished by the appellation of the Christian 
Cicero, has six editions mentioned by Panzer. Thomas Acquinas, whoie 
works filled no less than seventeen volumes folio, of whom Panzer de- 
scribes two hundred sod forty editions of his performances in whole or in 
part : he was so great a favourite, as to be called in that day, the Evange- 
lical Doctor, the Angel of the School, the Eagle of Theologians . 



P0RTEU8. The Works of Bishop Porteos, with his Life, by the Dean 

of Carlisle, 6 vols. Svo. 21 2«. 

Pearson. On the Creed, 2 vols. Svo. 16». 

There is an abridgment, by Dr. Burney, of Greenwich, 12mo. 7«. 
Theezpositfam of the Creed Ins nothing raperior to it hi any langnage. Meta- 
phjBlcs, logic, clanicaland theological emdition, are all brought to bear i^n that 
moBwntiMs sabject. Dibdtn, 

£ 
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Warburtov* The Works of Bishop Warbiirton, iDc]u4iii|; his Divtoe 

Legation of Mosei, by Bishop Hard, IS vols. 8vo. 6{ 6«. 
Taylor. The Works of Jaromy Taylor, with Life of Bishop Heber^ 

l2vol8. 8vo. 71 As. 
Ti£xonoif* Tbe Works of Afchbishop Tillotaon, 11 ? tffc. 8iro. 5i ft«. 
There is an abridfrment of the Sermons, by Bakint, Vt^Is* tl, 
Barrow. The Theological Works of the R«y. IsaMc Barttfw, Ovols. 

8vo. 21 17 ». 
The Select Sermons, 2 vols< 8yo. 10«. 
Beyeridge. The Works of Bishop Beveridge, now first collected, 

with a Memoir, by Thomas Ilartwell Home, M. A. 9 Tols. 8vo. 

5/8». 
Sermons»6 Yols- 8yo. 31 3*; 

Selected by Dakios, 2 vols. 8Vo. 18». 

Bull. The Works of Bishop Bull, new edition, by Nelson, 3 vols. 

Il4s. 
Leiohton. The Works of Archbishop Leighton, with his Life, by 

the Rev. J. N. Parson, M. A. 4 vols. 8to. ll 16s. 
LloHTFooT. The Works of Dr. J. Lightfoot, edited by the Rev. S. 

R. Pitman. 
Whitby. Discourses, on the Five Points, fourth edition, 8vo. 12s. 
WoG AH. Ab Essay on the Proper Lcasons, appointed by the Litvify 

of the Church of Englartd, 4 vols. 21 8s. 
Lardner. The Works of Lardner, with Life by Kippis, 5 vols. 4to. 

lO; 10s. 
Baxter. The Works of Mr. Richard B«zter are now printiBg, in 

«n octavo form. 
Flatel The Works of John Flavel, 6 vols. 8vo. 31 3s. 
Scholar Armed against Errors, a collection of Tracts, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Uls. 
Wat SON. A Collection of Theological Tracts, by Bishop Watsotn, 

6 vols. 8vo. 21 2s. 
SscKfR. Th^ Works of Tbomat Sacker» Archbishop of Canterbury, 

with a Review of his Life and Character, a new edition, by Beilby 

Porteus, 6 vols. 8vo. 21 14s. 
Scott. ,;rhe Wocka of the Rev. John Scott, 10 vols 8vo. 6/. 
Homa. Th« Wosks of BishAp Houie, 6 vola. 8vo. 2/ 14s. 
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HuRD. The Works of Bnk^ K«rd, 8 TOlf . 8vo. 31 10s. 
Waterland. The ^orks of B^hop Wat^rl^d, 11. vols ^vo. 4Z 10^ 
OwEif. The Works of the Rev. John Owen, D. D. 12 voU. .8vo. 7/4* 
Wall. The History of Infant 6»pti9m» by.rt* IUv» W.- W?^U,3 vols. 

Campbell. Lectures on Systematic Theology, by Dr. George Gamp- 
bell , 8vo. 9«. 
Doddridge. Lectures on Theology, by Dr. Philip Doddridge, 3 Vols. 

8vo. 18s 
Dviis«T. A System of Theology, by Dr. Timothy Dwight, 5 vols. 

8to. 2Z5s. 
There is also an edition in a miniature form. 
Baxter. Th/e Tpnog ChrisUAQ*^ pjclopiedifi^ p/ » GpjQpeD4iom 

of Chjji«(i|in Knowledge, l>y Jolui Baxter, 13aw. M. fit* .64* 
RoBimoir. The Cbristfaa System Unfolded, in a Coarse of Praetical 

Essays, on the Principal DoctrtHes of Christianity, 3 Tols. 8to. 

124s. 
Beverid.oe. Thesaurus Theologicus, or a Complete Sy8t$.n) of 

Divinity, by Bishop Beveridge, 8 vols. 8vo. W4s. 
ToMi^ms. EVBmwiM of Christian Theology, S v)ok. 8vo. II Is. 
Warden. A System of Revealed Religion, new edition, by the 

Rev. John Warden, 2 vols. 8vo. lljf. 
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AfoTOSUf • ^iccl«|Ju»aiic^ Kistwy, Apci^nt aod llodflm, by J. L. !!•• 
tfacya, continned by C.€«ote, volt. 8vo. SI 2f. 

- VUi WMk tt raoomnMBdeA beeanie it is more complete than aay other. ItlStai 
mMf imiHts Twy «n:eplkmaUe;uid he^as well as hit tfaiulator, most be eoDsMmed 
«» f^mim to tip iSimffk of aiglaadi fiee Sbbop Wartwrtos's caunotar of the 
W<Qrk« qi¥)to4 by t^e Tnoalatfr. 

A well written Qluiroh^istoiy Js sUIl a dra^erahim la oitflttyatnw. 

Thef e i^ .a Snivui|»jryy pnblifth^d by Collins, contipiied to 1819, 2 f«ls. 

8ico.|ll«, 
¥BJuau The History of the Chnreh of Christ, by Dean Miiner, 

5 vols. 8vo. 3L 
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Ecclesiastical Histoiy. 



Joainr. Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, by Dr. Jortin, 3 yoIs. 

8Vo. 1^9. 

Dr. Jortin has, in a little compass, taken notice of so many focts, and animad- 
verted npon them with so mnch judgment, that his work will erer be held in deserved 
repute. 

Strtpe. Ecclesiastical Memorials, by John Strype, 6 vols.Svo. 1822, 

Sly large paper lU 

' Annals, 8 vols. 8vo. 41 1«. 

Burnet* The History of the Reformation, by Gilbert Burnet, 

Bishop of Samm, 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

■ Abridged, 1 vol. 8vo. 9». 

In the I^ansdown Ubrarj there is a copj of Bomet's History of his ownlTimes, 
filled with remaiks in the margin, in the handwriting of SwifL Th^ are, as may be 
supposed, distinguished by great acuteness and wit, and not without some portion of 
coarsenesb and malevolence* Bumdt appears to have been no fiivorlte wjth the Dean. 



Burnet I like much. His style and manner are very interesting. It seems as if 
he had just come from the King's closet, or from the apartments of the men whom 
he describes, and was telling his readers, in plain, honest terms, what he had seen 
and heard. Horace fFhlpole* 

SouTHET. The Book of the Church, by Robert Sontfaey, 2 vols. II 4s. 



* One of the first treatises in favour of the Reformation is said, at )he 
end, to be printed at Greenwich, by the permi8$ion of the Lord of Hosts, 
The new learning, as it was then called, was propagated in small pieces, 
cheaply printed, and what was of consequence, easily concealed. The 
number of printers was small. The presses were jealously overlooked by 
the clergy, who spared no labour or vigilance for the suppression of heresy. 
In the time of King Edward the Sixth the presses were employed in favour 
of the reformed religion, and small tracts were dispersed over the nation, 
to reconcile them to the new form of worship. In this reign political 
pamphlets may be said to have been began by the address of the rebels of 
Devonshire ; all which jneans of propagating the sentiments of the people 
so disturbed the Court, that no sooner was Mary resolved to reduce her 
•ulyects to the Romish superstition, but she artfully, by a charter granted 
to certain. freemen of London, in whose fidelity no donbt she confided 
entirely, prohibited all presses but what should be licenced by them ; 
which charter is that, by which the corporation of Stationers, in London, 
is at this time incorporated. It begins thus.— "Know ye, that we, con- 
sidering and manifestly perceiving that several seditious and heretical 
books or tracts against the faith and sound Catholic doctrine of Holy 
Mother, the Church," 8cc. &c. 
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Wordsworth. Ecclesiastical Biography, by Dr. Wordsworth, 6 yoIs. 

8vo. SI 13s 6d. 
Cook. The History of the Reformation of the Church of Scotland, 

by Dr. George Cook, 1 MOs. 
— General and Historical View of Christianity, com|M*ehending 

its origin and progress, and the effect it has produced on the 

moral and political state of Europe, 3 toIs. 8vo. W 16s. 

' ■ Concise View of Christianity, 3 vols. 8vo. IZ I6s. 



Fry. a short History of the Christian Church, to the present time, 
by the Rev. John Fry, 8vo. iSs. 

Wood. The Parish Church, or Religion in Britain, by tb« Rev. T. 
Wood, 8vo. 10s 6d. 

CahpbBiL. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, by Dr. G. Campbell, 
2 vols. 8vo. His. 

For the 'History of the Puritans consult Neal's History, 3 vols. — 
Brooke's Lives of the Puritans-^Palmer's Nonconformist Memo- 
rial, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Adams. The Religious World displayed, by Robert Adams, 2 vols. 
8vo. W. 4s. — in abridgment, 12mo. 6s. 

Bellamy. The History of all Religions, by John Bellamy, l2mo. 6$, 

Evans. A Sketch of the various Denominations of the Christian 

World, by Dr. Evans, 12mo. 6s. 
This book hat a most ezteniiTe sale. 
WiLUAMB* A Dictionary of all Religions, by Williams, 12mo. 9s 
WiLKS. Christian Biographical Dictionary, containing the lives and 
writings of the most distinguished Christians of all denominations, 
12mo. 9s 
Nightingale. The Religions, and Religious Ceremonies of all Na- 
tions, abridged from Pi cart, plates, 8vo, 10s 6<f 
Dewar. Discourses on Christianity, by D. Dewar, 8vo. 12s 
Dictionary of Religious Opinions. 
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The siody of History and Chronology seems to be one of the most 
natoral delights of tlie homan mind. It is not easy to live without 
enquiring by what means every thing was bron^t into the state in 
which we now behold It, or without finding in the mind some desSre 
of being informed concerning the generations of mftnklndy that baye 
bten Ip possession of the world belbre as, w4ictiier they were better 
or worse than ourselves, or what good and evil has been derived to 
us from their sobeines, practices, and instiiqtioDs. 

These are inquiries which History alone caji satisfy : aad History 
can only be made intelligible by some Icnowledge of Chrpnology, 
the science by which eveqts are ranged in their order, and (he period^ 
of computation are settled, and which, therefore, assist the memory 
by method, and enlighten the judgment by showing the dependence 
of one transaction on another. Accordingly It should be diligently 
inculcated on the scholar, that unless he fixes in his mind some idea of 
the time in which each man of eminence lived, and each action was 
performed, with some part of the contemporary history of the rest of 
the world, he will consume his life in useless reading, and darkee biv 
mind with a crowd of unconnected events i his memory will be per- 
plexed witb distant transactions resemMing one another, And bit re* 
flections be like a dream in a fever, busy and turbulent, b|i| c^jnfiised 
and indistinct Dr. Johnwn^ 

Reading maketh a full man^ conference a ready majn, and writing 
an exact man. Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathema* 
tics subtle, natural philosophy deep, moral, grave, logic and rhetoric 
able to contend. Lord Bacon* 

A writer in the 63rd number of the Quarterly Review, justly 
complains of our poverty in works of laborious learning, compared 
with France or Germany. We have no good history of any modern 
nation except our own : but our inferiority is still more striking and 
less excusable in eveiy branch of study connected with the history, 
antiquities, and literatare^of Greece and Rome. If we turn to works 
written in illustration of ancient manners, arts, institutions, and laws. 
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what oametf caa we find among oar coanf rymea to oppose to those of 
GrsBvins and GronoTios, of Menrsius, of Sigonius, of Petit, of Mont- 
fancon, of Winkelman, of Godefroi, of Hetneccius, and many others, 
wit&oat naming the great modern vrt'tters of Germany, Greaser, Hugo, 
Aaubold, and Savigny. 



The eommott remark as to the atility of reading history having 
been made.-^ 

Johnson, We most consider how very little history there is ; I 
mean real aathentic history. That certain kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as troe ; bnt all the colonr- 
iQg, all the philosophy of history, is conjecture. 

Bdsweli* Then, sir, you would reduce all history to no better than 
an almanack, a mere chronological series of remarkable eyents. 

Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have been employed upon his 
hMtory, of which he published the first volume in the following year, 
wat yreseot, but did not step forth in defence of that species of writ- 
ing* He probably did not like to trust himself with Johnson. 

6otwelP8 Life, 

There are three kinds of history, all good ; the Ofigioal writers \ 
full and ample memoirs compiled from them, and from manuscripts, 
with great exactness ; and histories elegantly written and arranged. 
The second step is indHrpensably necessary for the tbird, and I am 
more pleased with it than the third : it has more of truth, which 19 the 
essence of hiitory. Horace Walpole, 



ON THE ST€DY AND USE OF HISTORY. 

Rutherford. On the Philosopliy of History. 

The saine author nvotea view of Ancievt Htetocy^S yob. Sto. 

Priestlt. Lectures on History, by Joseph Priestly, 
LL.D. S vols. 8vo. 16^, first published in 4to. 



GENERALr HISTORY. 

Tttler. The Elements of General History, by 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, with a continuation by 
Ihr. Nates, 3 toIs. Svo. with nn^ps, lids 

Thte U a Talaable book for a young man. The; arraas«aieot It ezertfeat. The 
ityle clear and lamittom. 
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Whitaker. An Abridgment of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried down 
to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, by the Rev. E. W. 
Whitaker, 2 vols. 4to. 2/ 10^ 

This book was pabllshed at 61, 8«.bttt not having met with a Teryfovorable recep- 
tion from the pnblic, it is now redaced to one foaith of that svou Comiderable 
industry has been bestowed upon its compilation. 



UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

Those who are desirous to possess a Universal His- 
tory, may find a good one in that of Dr. Mavor, in 
S5 neat volumes, 12mo. at 5/ IO5, which will serve 
as a convenient substitute for the voluminous and 
expensive one in 60 volumes, 8vo. which usually 
costs about 251 

MuLLER. Universal History, by John Miiller, in 24 
books, translated from the German, 3 vols. 8vo. 
lH6s 

There is an abridged translation of the Universal 
History by Bossuet, 8vo. 9^ 

The Universal History of Mayo, in 4 vols. 4to. is 
sometimes consulted, 31 ISs 6d 

There is a summary of Universal History by Anquetil, 
9 vols. 8vo. 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 

RoLLiN. The Ancient History, by M. RoUin, 8 vols. 

8vo. 3/ 3* 
The Ancient History, 12 vols. ISmo. 91 Ss 

This book is the most complete and interesting compendinm of Ancient History, 
and is compiled with •cropaloas fldelitj from the beit G^ek and Latin historical 
writars. JDr. CarpenUr* 
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Russell. The History of Ancient Europe, from the 
earliest times to the subversion of the Western 
Empire, by Dr. William Russell, author of the 
Modern Europe, 3 vols, octavo, 21 9s 



MIDDLE AGES. 

Hallam. View of the State of Europe during the 
middle ages, by Henry Hallam, Esq. 3 vols, octavo, 
1/16^ 

The ottject of this work is to trace the progress of Europe from the middle of the 
fifUi to the end of the fifteenth century; from theestaUishment of CIotIs, in Gaul, to 
the invasion of Italy bj Charles the Eighth. The plan of this work is more exten- 
sive than that of Robertson, its views more comprehensive, and its information move 
copioos and criticaL It is written throughout with a spirit of fteeAom and liberality 
that do credit to the author. Edinburgh Review* 

Berington. The Literary History of the Middl^ 
Ages, by the Reverend Joseph Berington, 4to. 
2/2^,1814 

This book has been ably ciiticlsed in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 93, p. 9S9. 

Mills. The Travels of Theodore Ducas, or a Pic- 
ture of Italy at the revival of Arts and Letters, 
3 vols, written on the plan of the Anacharsis, by 
Barthelemy 

MODERN HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern History, by J. S. 
Boone, Student of Christ Church, octavo, 5^ 

Dr. Dibdin recommends this book as a spirited and luminous essay on the study 
of modem history. 

Russell. The History of Modern Europe, by Dr. 
Wm. Russell, with a continuation by Dr* Coote, 
to the establishment of the Austrian power in Italy, 
in 1821, 7 vols, octavo, 3/ 13* 6d 

This book is distinguished for its philosophical spirit, its attention to the p r o gres s 
of literature, arts, conunerce, Ac. and its perspicuous and neat style. 

F 
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MiiiLs. The History of the Crusades for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land, by 
Charles Mills, Esq. 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4^ 

The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and its 
Times, by the same Author, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4^ 

The History of Mohammedanism, 1 vol. octavo, 10$ 

Mr. Mills says the oliiiect of hfi book is bj extraeting the sabstance of the 
difibrent ▼olnmefl on Mohammedanisin, (many of them elaborate and rate,) to e<rflect 
to one point the principal Jlgbts which writers hare thrown upon it, and to ibrm a 
connected and concise account of the religions, political and literary history of the 
disciples of tlie Arabian prophet. 

The works of this author are distinguished for learning, fidelity, and elegance. 

Robertson. The History of the Rei^ of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, by Dr. William Robert- 
son, 3 vols, octavo, 195, 4 vols, duodecimo, I6s 

The historian of Charles the Fifth possesses so many excellencies, that 
i% is almost sacrilegious to detract from his merit : he relates the councils, 
as well as th« wars of nations, with all the Tehemence of Demosthenes, and 
the rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian philippic. The style is glowing and 
animated in a high degree. Dr. Knox, 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to the Reverend William Mason, takes 
notice of a visit paid him byDr. Robertson, for the purpose of Inqair- 
ixig ivhere be could find materials for the reifpn of King William and 
Qaeen Anne, which he* intended to write as a supplement to David 
Hume. Walpole says, " he cares not a straw what he writes about the 
*' church's wet nurse, goody Anne, but no Scot is worthy of being the 
'* historian of William, but Dr. Watson. I once wished he should write 
'' the history of King William, but his Charles the Fifth and his Ame- 
'* rica have opened my eyes, and the times have shut his." 

Letters, v. 4, p. 561. 

D'Isiaeli has bestowed a well merited castigation upon Horace 
Walpole, for this and other unmerited sarcasms against Robertson. 

Russell. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht, by Lord J. Russell, 4to. 
21 2Sy 2 vols, post octavo, 18* 
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IN TECHNICAL CHRONOLOGY 

Dr. Johnson recommends the student to refer to Le Clerc's Compen- 
dium of History ; and afterwards,, for the historical part of chronology, 
procure Helvicus's and Isaacson^s Tables : to attain the technical part, 
consnlt Holden*8 Account of Time, Hearne's Ductor Historicus, Stran- 
chius, the first part of Peta?ius Rationarum Temporum, and at length* 
Scallger de Emendatione Temporum. For instruction in the method 
of his historical sketches he may consult Wheare*a Lectures, Robin^ 
son's Directions for the Study of History ; and for ecclesiastical his- 
tory, Caye and Dupin, Baronius and Fleury. 



HISTORICAL TABLES/ 

Chronological Tables, by John Blair, folio, 5/ 5sjs 
ivith maps, 6/ 6^ 

Bredow. Chronological Tables of History andLi^ 
terature; by Professor Bredow, enlarged and cor- 
rected by Major Bell, royal folio, half bd. 1/ 10^ 

The tablet of Professor Bredow oiler advantages of simplicitj and efflciencj 
alMTeall other woiks of a similar deseriptioB ; they present a concise and connected 
Tiew of the most important fhcts of imlreffsal history, under the lbl1owta|f amoge- 
ment.-^ 
1. Each table embraces a grand epoch of general history. 

3. The nations co-existent within snch epoch are placed in collateral columns. 

S. The collateral columns sererally exhibit a chronological chain of the principal 
eveats fa every sepaiate state* 

4. Tfas whole «i# tFansYsneiy rcmibhied by the contemporary eTents of the diftmt 
cohumu being kept as nearly as possible in horizontal alignments; thus offering 
either a rapid glance from side to side at the history of all nations at one giren 
period, or a distant and imintemipted mrrey (downwards) of the history of any 
one particular state. 

Lavoisne. The Genealogical, Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Atlas, by Lavoisne, 
coloured, folio, 6168 

TooNE. The Chronological Historian, 8 vols. 8vo. 
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GREEK LITERATURE. 



<Bii»dt Xttemtum 



They iivho study the poets only, resemble him, ivho, captivated with 
the enjoyments of the fountain, reposes himself by it without r^ard- 
ing the fertility of the surrounding ield and the luxuriance of the 
fruit which are the products of its expanding waters ;— while they 
who content themselves with the study of prose, are like him who is 
satisfied with the fruits of the fertilizing streams, but has no zeal to 
explore the fountain which would enable him to give freshness to his 
domains and increase their products. 



HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Herodotus is justly styled the father of history, because he is the 
first who wrote general history, and the first who adorned it with the 
graces of eloquence ; to him indeed is applicable, in its full force, 
the praise which is given to Nestor in Homer s—* 

Tov Kai cLwo yXbtfTfrric fUXirog yXvKiutv piev avSii 

— — in persuasion skill'd , 

Words, sweet as^ honey, from his lips distiil'd. 
So delightful and so engaging is he in his narrative, and such perfect 
simplicity is there in his manner, that we fancy we see before our 
eyes a venerable old man just returned from his travels in distant 
countries, and sitting down in his arm-chair^ relating without re- 
straint all that he had seen and heard ; not omitting even some , 
wonderful things to which he gave no credit himself. His style seems 
to have been formed merely by his native good taste and by practice, 
rather than by the rules of art ; for at that period the writing of prose 
was not very common. It was first cultivated in lona by the philo- 
sophers, but very slowly ; then by the historians, Hecatseus, Hellani- 
cusy Charon of Lampsachus, and Xanthus of Lydia. But the lustre of 
these writers was overpowered by the superior brilliancy of Herodo« 
tns, just as the divine genius of Homer overwhelmed the mediocrity 
of all the preceding poets. 
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Next to Herodotus is Thucydides, a ivrriter also of the Tery first 
rank, but excelling in a different way ; he has taken a less extensive 
subject, confining himsetf to the affairs of Greece alone, and chiefly 
to the events of the P6loponnesian war ; and of that he does not re- 
late all that be saw or heard, but only those things which were worthy 
of being recorded* But with all this compression of style and mat- 
ter, what wonderful grandeur and bublimity of thought does he 
possess — What weight in his opinions — How just ah estimate does he 
always make of virtue and vice ! With what sagacity does he unfold 
the human heart and explore its inmost recesses ! In truth, as respects 
the art of writing, his works come to us under very different circcun- 
itances from those of Herodotus ; for Thucydides not only had his 
master^ Antiphon, to instruct him in composition, but Anaxagoras, 
likewise, to teach the art of thinking. 

' The thi^d, and of the same rank. Is Xenophon; who has tempered 
thatsevei|ity of style which Thucydides adopted, and has made the 
sweetnes^, perspicuity and simplicity of Herodotus his model*— 
Xenophop had the advantage of instruction in his youth, under the 
most celebrated masters of eloquence and philosophy ; in the former 
Prodicus^ in the latter Socrates, whose elegant and popular mode of 
reasoning, so admirably adapted to all the purposes of life, he has 
preserved in particular treatises, and also infused into his largerhis- 
torical works* These three authors flourished so nearly together that 
each one of them, if he attained to old age, might have lived to see his' 
successor juBt commencing his career ; — from the birth of Herodotus to 
the death of Xenophon, there was a space of one hundred and 
twenty-four years. In their age historical writing is thought to 
have possessed all the vigour, purity and elegance, which belong to 
that species of writing. From the age of Xenophon to that of Poly- 
bius, there was a period of about two hundred years, during which, 
it is wonderful to observe how many eminent historians there were, 
who, in extent of knowledge and variety, were not inferior to the 
triumvirate, though in purity of composition they kept degenerating 
from that standard. In the Macedonic age, under Alexander and 
his successors^ arose an innumerable multitude of writers in every 
branch of learning, and among them, consequently, historians of emi- 
nence. Of these some came forth from the sound, and as yet incor- 
rupt discipline of the schools of rhetoric ; such were Ephorus, Theo- 
pompns, and Timoeus ; others were from the schools of philosophy, 
of whom was Aristotle*, and almost every one of that band of Peri- 



* Speaking of Aristotle, the following account of the preservation of bis 
writings is extremely interesting. 
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patetics whUh followed him, as Theopbraatus, CalUstbenes, Dic«ar« 
cbus, Aristozeoos, Phanias, and Agatharchides ; others again belong- 
ed to the school of grammarians, as Callimachus, Eratosthenes, 
Apollodorvs ; while still another class came from the hardships of 



The writings of Aristotle appear to have been beyond the taste, and 
probably the comprehension of bis ccntemporaries and country. T^eo- 
pbrastU8,bis fBTourite diseiple, to whom he left them, may have understood 
and rained them ; but that this elegant Athenian should, io his disposal 
of tliem,'pa8S by all his ingenious countrymen, and even all the cultivated 
state of Greece, and bequeath them to Neleus, an obscure inhabitant of 
an obscure city of Pergamus in Asia, whose hein locked them up in a 
chest, seems to imply that they, were compositions not suited for his own 
times and nation, though destined to interest a remote posterity. They 
remained in this chest till the Pergajnenian Kings searching every where 
for books, then only manuscripts, to form a great library in tbeir me- 
tropolis, the descendants of Neleus fearing to be deprived of what, though 
useless to them, they supposed to be valuable at least as property, hid 
them from human sight and knowledge, in a vault under-ground. Here 
they lay unknown and untouched for one hundred and thirty years. By 
that time the possessor of this buried treasure wanting money, and finding 
that Appellico, a rich citizeh of Athens, was giving large prices for rare 
works to put in his library, they brought Aristotle out of his sepulchre, 
and sold them to the wealthy book collector. He found them so rotten 
from damp and age, that they would scarcely lay together, and were in 
many parts illegible ; he had them copied, and the chasms made by the 
SDoistore and worms supplied, as well as the ability of the day would 
allow, by conjectural insertions, which have generally made the difficult 
parts more difficult than before. Bat here they slept undisturbed opon 
bis shelves till Sylla» about eighty.five yeafs before the christian era, 
coming to Athens and seizing this library, transported these with their 
bibliotbecal companions to Rome; not to study them, but to make them 
a part of that library which he wished also to be a portion of bis popular 
reputation. 

But fortunately for Aristotle, there was a man at Rome, Tyrannion, 
who having been carried there a prisoner from Pontus, was under the 
patronage of Cicero, reading lectures in that city. This expatriated stu- 
dent was intimate with Sylia'^ librarian, was himself a great book collec- 
tor, and revered the memory of Aristotle, seeing the copy of this philoso- 
pher's works in Sylla's library, he obtained permission from his friend to 
copy it, he communicated his labours to Andronicus Rhodius, who from 
the MS. first made the works of Aristotle known to ifae public, nearly 
two hundred and fifty years after the band which had composed them 
bad mouldered into dost Sharon Tmrnet. 
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warfare and the camp ; such were Alexander's comparaonsr-Ptolo- 
msus, Aristobulus. aad Hecatseus, whose historical writings, like 
those of all the others, have been destroyed by time. 

Professor l^;yl^«n6acA-^ne?er before translated. 

MiTFOKD. The History of Greece, by William Mit- 
ford, 10 vols. 8vo. 5/ bs 

Gillies. The History of Greece, by Dr. John Gil- 
lies, 8 vols. 8vo. 31 18^ 

Theae are works of considerable merit ; the formed is the most learned, (he latter 
the most popular; the former is abmpt tn the stjle, the latter Is moreflaent ; by 
the pemsal of the one the reader is more amused than iiistrvcted, bj the studjf of 
the other he is more instmcted than amused. x>y.. Carpenter 

Goldsmith. The History of Greece, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, 2 vols. 8vo. 14* 

Potter. The Antiquities of Greece, enlarged by 
Dunbar, 2 vols. 1/6^ 

Dr. Dibdfai designates this as a profoand yet unpietending work | it is, liowerer ' 
\ capable of great improvement. ' 

Hill. Oq the Institutions and Manners of Ancient 
Greece, by Dr. Hill, of St. Andrew's. 

An excellent compendium on the Institntlons of Greece. 

BARTHBLEMf. The Travels of Anacharsid the 
younger, in Greece, during the middle of the fourth 
century, before the christian era, translated from 
the French of the Abbe Barthelemy, in 6 vols, 
with a quarto atlas of plates and maps, 4/ is 

The sixth edition of this excellent book has locently appeared. 

The Athenian Letters are said to contain valuable 

illustrations of the History, Antiquities, Manners, 

&c. of Greece, and the best commentary upon 

Thucydides that ever was written, first printed in 

1741, in four 8vo. volumes. 

Stackhouse. An Epitome of the'History, Laws and 
Religion of Greece, designed for young persons, 
by Thomas Stackhouse, ISmo. 4^ 

Great diligence is dispUyed in the compilation of this very oseful little volume. 
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In Wood's Essay on the Grenius and Writings of 
Homer, much valuable information may be glean- 
ed, 8vo. 



^fittvp Of iSome. 

The tnore recondite scholar, before proceeding to the 
Historians of Rome, is recommended to peruse the 
Dissertations of Pouilly and De Sulier, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, and the 
separate Treatise of M. De Beaufort, on the credit 
due to the histories of the five first ages of Rome. 

HooKE. The History of Rome from its building to 
the ruin of the commonwealth, by Nathaniel 
Hooke, in 6 vols. 8vo. 31 3s 

Feuguson. The History of the Republic of Rome, 
by Adam Ferguson, in 5 vols. 8vo. 21 2s 

This book b written with elegance, tboogh schoUn nsnall; prefer Nathaniel Hooke. 

RoLLiN. The Roman History, by RoUin, 10 vols. 
8vo. 

Crevier. The History of the Roman Empire, from 
Augustus to Constantine, ^translated from the 
French of J. B. Crevier, 10 vols. 8vo. 31 10s 

The author says in his preface, he finished the work began bj M. Ilollfn, and 
carried liis Roman History to the battle of Actinm, and thought he could not make 
a better use of the leisure wliich a bad state of health, worn ont bj the fktigoes of 
public, instruction, had given him, than to write on the same model the History of 
the Roman Emperors, being a natural continuation of his work. 

This book may be considered as a continuation to that of Rollln. 

Gibbon. The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Ropian Empire, with maps, by Edward Gibbon^ 
12 vols. 8vo. 4/4^ 
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The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, adapted for families and young persons, 
by the omission of objectionable passages, by 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq. F. R. S. 5 vols, octavo, 
3l3s 

There is an elegant edition forming part of the Oxford 
classics, in eight vols, octavo, 31 4s 

^ abridged, 3 vols, octavo, 165, 

with portraits. 

Gibbon thus speaks of his book. — The volome of my history, which had beeu 
somewhat delayed by the novelty and tumoJt of a first session, was now ready for the 
press. After the perilous adventure had been declined by my friend, Mr. Elmsley, 
I agreed upon easy terms with Mr. Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and 
Mr. Wtniam Strahan, an eminent printer, and they undertook the care and risk of 
the publication, whioh derived more credit from the name of the shop, than from 
that of the author. The last rcvisal of the proofs was submitted to my vigilance, 
and many blemishes of style, which had been invisible in the manufcript, were dis- 
covered and corrected in the printed sheet. So moderate were our hopes that the 
original impression had been stinted to five hundred, till the number was doubled 
by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strahan ; the first impression was exhausted in a 
fern days, a second and third edition were scarcely adei^uate to the demand. Mj 
book was on every table, and almost on every toilette, nor was the goieral voice 
disturbed by the barking of any profane critic. Own Hfe, 

Horace Walpole says, I Tvas told a droll story of Gibbon the other 
day.— One of those booksellers in Paternoster Row, who publish 
things in numbers, went to Gibbon's lodgings in St, James's Street^ 
sent up his name. and was admitted. — ''Sir," said he, ''I am now 
publishing a History of England, done by several good hands, I un- 
derstand you have a knack at them there things, and should be glad 
to give you every reasonable encouragement." — As soon as Gibbon 
recovered the use of his legs and tongue, which were petrified with 
surprise, he ran to the bell and desired his servant to show this en- 
courager of learning down stairs. 

A modern writer asserts that the booksellers gained sixty thousand 
pounds out of Gibbon's History of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbon received six thousand pounds for the copyright ; for the 
labour of^^ whole life, with the additional expense of an outlay for 
a library of considerable extent, necessary for the getting up of the 
work — it Was no great reward. 

Goldsmith. The History of Rome, by Oliver Gold- 
smith, 2 vols. 14^ 
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Bankes. The Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome^ from the foundation to the age of Augustus, 
by Henry Bankes, M.P. 2 vols, octavo, 1/ fe 



ANTIQUITIES. 

Kennett. The Roman Antiquities, by B. Kennett, 

octavo, plates, Ws 6d 
Adams. The Roman Antiquities, by Dr. Adauis, 

octavo, 9s 
liEMPRiERE. The Classical Dictionary of Dr. Lem- 

priere is indispensible to every student of Roman 

history, octavo, 16^. There is likewise a quarto 

edition 
OuKiiOF. The History of Roman Literature, from 

the earliest period to the Augustan age, 2 vols. 

OQtavo, nils Gd 
Perceval. The History of Italy, from the fell of the 

Western Empire to the commencement of the 

French Revolution, by G. Perceval, Esq. 2 vols. 

8vo. 1/ iOs 

Italy has been tQ the modem world, what Greece was to the nations of antiquity. 
Her annals are deeply fraught with fnstruetiea and interest. 

In this department may also be recommended the Ro- 
man History of Mavor, 3 vols. 8vo. 18*, as well 
adapted for such who have not leisure to eater 
into deep research. 

Middleton^s Life of Cicero contains a masterly deline- 
ation of Roman maimers. The style iu which it 
is written was greatly admired and cotniaended 
by the late Mr. Fox, 9 vols, octavo, 12* 
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^imtp Of (&ttat S5vttatn. 



Dr. Richard Fftrmer, in a letter to a friend, on directions for the 
study of EngKsh History, has the following obaervation*. 

You will not expect to^ be sent to the authors who Are osuaily 
called eiassical, for much information in the English History. Very 
little is met with in the Greek, and not a great deal in the Latin. 
Caesar, Tacitus, and Suetonius, are the onty writers t^orth meiw 
tioning. 

Kor will you chuse to be referred to the monkish writers. Carte 
has made the most and best use of them, which is the greatest merit of 
bis work. "Hume often puts their names in his margin ; but I feat* ali 
he knew of them was through the media of otber writers: Helun 
some mistakes which could not have occurred, had he really consulted 
the originals. 

Little real knowledge is to be picked up from our history before 
the conquest. The best authors, for this period, are Milton and Sir 
William Temple : the latter more pleasing, but the former more ac- 
curate. Milton's prose' works are exceeding stiff and pedantic, and 
Sir William's as remarkably ea^y and graceful ; but he should have 
attended more t6 the minutiae of names and dates. 

From the conquest, our annals are more clear than those of any 
other nation in the world. This happens from the custom or ob- 
ligation tbatetery mitred abbey was under to employ a registr^ry for 
all extraordinary events; and their notes were usually compared 
together at the end of every reign. Hence the great number of 
monkish historians. 

It luckily happens that no party spirit has biassed tbe historians, 
in their account of our old kings ; and it therefore does not raueh 
signify what author is read. For you would smile at my love of black 
letter, were I to refer ypu to Hollinshed or Stowe ; men, I assure 
you, by no means despicable. The most eloquent old history we 
have, is that by Samuel Daniel, a poet of no mean rank. Though 
he wrote more than half a century before Milton, bis style appears 
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much more modern* His<!)ontinnator, Trussel, is not so well spoken of* 
Daniel is very concise in his accounts before the conquest, but much 
fuller afterwards. He ends with Edward III. and Trussel with 
Richard III. This book is reprinted in Bishop Kennet's collection, but 
the old editions are Ih^ best. The bishop employed Oldmizon, a hero 
in the Dunciad in the republication, who, we are told, falsified it in 
many places. 

If we are not content with the general accounts of the subsequent 
reigns, it may not be amiss to look at their particular writings. 

Buck's History of Richard 3d is remarkable from the pains he 
takes to clear his character against the scandal (as he calls it) of other 
historians. Lord Bacon*s florid History of Henry ' 7th comes, next.— 
You must know this king was a favourite of James the First, and as 
it was written to recover his favour, theauthor, you may suppose, has 
not been impartial. Lord Herbert's Henry the 8th well deserves 
reading; he was a free>thinker, and a free writer, his information 
was good, and the era particularly interesting. The next work of 
importance, not quite forgetting Sir John Hay ward's Edward 6th, is 
Camden's Elizabeth, a performance worthy of its author. The story 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, may be mofe particularly learned from her 
countrymen, Melvile^ Buchanan, &c. 

The Stuarts have brought in a flood of histories, many high- 
flying panegyrics, and many scandalous invectives. — On James Ist, 
Wilson, Sanderson, Weldoo, &c. and a late writer, one Harris, an 
Anabaptist Parson. ^ 

For Charles the First appears out greatest historian. Lord Claren- 
don ; OB the other side, Ludlow, who is, however, particularly severe 
on Cromwellyl omit Whitelock, Rushworth, Warwick, and a thousand 
others. 

After the restoration, Burnet's History of his Own Times will come 
in, and carry us to the end of Queen Anne's reign ; a curious work, 
but to be used with great caution, as the bishop had strong prejudices. 
Salmon wrote an answer to it. 

Rapin stems the next writer of much consequence. Voltaire, cer- 
tainly a good judge of history, calls him our best historian ; but per- 
haps he was partial to hi'S countryman. It is^ however, a work of 
much accuracy, but barren of reflection^ and consequently, heavy in 
the reading. Carte, who emphatically styles himself an Englishman, 
wrote purposely against him on the tory side of the question. 

The latter historians, Hume, Smollett, &€. you know, perhaps, as 
well as I do Hume is certainly an admirable writer ; his style bold, 
and his reflection shrewd and uncommon; but his religious and 
political notions have too often warped his judgment. Smollett wants 
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the dignity of history, and takes anything upon trust ; bot his booksy 
at least the former Tolum^s, are sufficiently pleasing. I have pur* 
posely omitted a multitude of writers ; as Speed, Baker, Brady, 
Tyrrell, Ecbard, Guthrie, &c. 

Collections of letters and state papers are of the utmost importance, 
if we pretend to exactness ; such as a collection called the Cabala, 
Burleigh*s, Sydney's, Thurloe's, &c. 

The last observation I shall trouble you with is, that sometimes a 
single pamphlet will give us better the clue of a transaction than a 
volume in folio. 

Thus we learn from the Duchess of Marlborough's apology, that the 
peace of Utrecht was made by a quarrel among the women of the bed 
chamber ! Hence, memoirs, secret histories, political papers, &c. are 
no^ to be despised ; always allowing sufficiently for the prejudice of 
party, and believing them no farther than they are supported by col- 
lateral evidence. 



THE CHRONICLES. 

Hall, Hollinshed, Grafton, Camden, Speed, Stowe, Dugdale, Le- 
land, and others of about the same age, may be called our original 
historians ; inasmuch as they derived their information fromsources 
now entirely closed against us. They had access to documents of 
which but a portion is preserved, and that as it were by chance, and 
under the keys of the curious. They had authorities, more in num- 
ber, perhaps, than appears in their works, since some might be con- 
sulted by them for confirmation of what they fuand in others; and 
in many instances, they had an additional resource in tradition, of 
which later ages are entirely deprived. The destruction of documents 
that took place during the civil wars is exceedingly to be regretted, 
while accidental conflagrations, pilferings, and other means of defal- 
cation, though local, have contributed to diminish the stock of in- 
structive materials which has escaped the violence of intentional mis- 
chief. 

In Bishop Nicholson's historical library a full account of all the 
monkish historians may be met with. 

Those who wish to read our early historians, may 
obtain the reprint of the following chronicles : 
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HoUiushed, Hall, Grafton, Fabyan, Raatell, Arnold, 
Hardyng, and Froissart, in 15 vols, royal 4to. 
371 10s 

MoNSTREiiET. The Chronicles of France and En- 
gland, translated from the French, by Thomas 
Johnes, Hafod Press, 5 (Vols. royal 4to. 211 

Dr. DiMia sajs they are a never foilini^ source of ammemwiit* Coayenationtt 
ikinniahes, battles, the countiy, the town, scenes within the tent, the palace, or the 
church, the qniet of pastoral occupation or the tnmult of a popular assembly, are 
hit off in a manner the most simple and striking imaginable. 



A grant has recently been made by parliament, for the landahle 
purpose of reprinting our ancient historians, to form a complete body 
of national history. ' 



In collections or bodies of hiftory, the French have greatly the ad- 
vantage oyer us ; as well as in the rich store of memoirs, which illus- 
trate 90 delightfully the late periods of their history. 

I find it impossible to do justice to the literature of France, in the 
limits I have fia:ed for this book; it is, therefore, my intention to 
reserve the whole of the Foreign literature for a separate and 
distinct volume. 

Clarendon. The History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars of England, in 6 vols. 4to. 7/ 175 M— 
6 vols. 8vo. 3/ 35, by Edward Hyde, Liord Claren- 
don. 

The Life should also be purchased, in which the his- 
tory is continued, 3 vols. 8vo. 

His eloquence and power of painting characters, and knowle^ of his sttttje^ 
rank him in the first class of writers ; we rise firom Clarendon as we sometimes do 
from Hilton, often charmed and astonished, hut a little wearied and well leased to 
rise ; it is his magnanimous impartiality* as wellas his inflexibly adheroice to truth, 
which constitutes the chief excellence of his history. Jhr* Dibdin, 

LvTTiiETON. The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Second, 8vo. 



^ » 
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The History of England to the Revolution, 1688, by 
David Hume, with a continuation by Dr. Smollett, 
to the death of George the Second, in thirteen 
octavo, vols 4/ 10^ 

There is an elegant edition, forming part of the Ox- 
fiord classics, in 13 vols. 38 portraits. 

■ ^ , 15 vols. 24mo. small 

type, 31 15s. 

There are several continuations to Hume and Smol- 
lett, of which the best, I think^ may be considered 
to be that by Dr. Robert Bisset, to the death of 
George the Third, in six octavo vols. 31 3s 

Smollett first published a Hratory of England In 1757, and reptinted 
in 1758, in eleven octavo volumes ; it was published in sixpenny 
numbers, of which twenty thousand copies were sold directly, this 
extraordinary popularity was created by the artifice of the publisher. 
He addressed a packet of the proposals to every parish clerk in 
England, carriage free, with half-a'crowa enclosed, as a compliment, 
to have tliem distributed through the pews of the church, which being 
geacrmily d^ae, the pious people read t^e papers instead of listening 
to the sermon, aad the result was an extensive demand for the 
vark. 

Hume says, I commenced with the accession of the house ef Stuart, 
an epoch where I thought the mis-representations began chiefly to 
take place. I was, I own, sanguine in my expectations of the success 
of this work. I thought that I was the only historian that had at once 
neglected present jpower, interest and authority, and the ery of popu- 
lar prejudice, and as the subject was suited to every capacity, I ex- 
pected proportional applause. But miserable was my disappointment. 
I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even de- 
testation. English, Scotch, and Irish, whig andtory, churchman and 
sectary, free-thinker and religionist, patriot and courtier, united in 
^ their rage against the man who*had presumed to shed a generous tear 
for the fate of Charles Ist^ and the Earl of Stafford. And after the 
first ebullitions of their fury were over, what was still more mortify* ' 
ing, the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, that 
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in a twelvemonth, he sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, 
indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except the Pri- 
mate of England, Dr. Herring, and the Primate of Ireland, Dr. 
Stone. These dignified prelates separately sent me messages not to 
be discouraged. I was, however, I confess, discouraged. 

Johnson» His style is not English, the structure of his sentences is 
French. And the English structure may, in the nature of things, be 
equally good. But if yon allow that the English langage is esta- 
blished, he is wrong. 

Henry. The History of Great Britain, by Dr. Ro- 
bert Henry, 12 vols, octavo, 4/ 4* 

There is a continuation by James Petit Andrews, to 
the death of Elizabeth, in two octavo volumes. 

Forstudcnts the plan of this work is excellent, being divided into distinct diTi- 
sioDS of sabjects, by which may be traced any one in particular throughout the 
work. The principal dlTisions are Political Hiitoiy, fieclesiastical History^Iiettni- 
Ing, Arts, Commerce, Manners and Customs* 



Dr, Johnson. I have heard Henry *s History of Great Britain well 
spoken of. I am told it is carried on in separate divisons, as the civil, 
the military, the religious history. I wish much to. have one branch 
well done, and that is the history of manners of common life. 

Dr. Robertson, Henry should have applied his attention to that 
alone, which is enough for any man, and he might have found a great 
deal scattered in various books, had he read solely with that view. 
Henry erred in not selling his first volume at a moderate price to the 
booksellers, that they might have pushed him on till he had got repu- 
tation. I sold my History of Scotland at a moderate price, as a work 
by which the booksellers might either gain or not; and Cad ell has 
told me that Millar and he have got six thousand pounds by it. I 
afterwards received a much higher price for my writings. An author 
should sell his first work for what the booksellers will give, till it 
shall appear whether he is an author of merit, or, which is the same 
thing as to purchase money, an author who pleases the public. 

BosweWs Life of Johnson, 

Dr. Henry acknowledged that he gained a profit of three thousand 
three hundred pounds by his History of England ; a small remunera- 
tion for the labour of twenty years. . 
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TuBKER. The History of the Anglo-Saxons, from 
their first appearance in Europe to the end of 
their dynasty in England, by Sharon Turner, with 
maps, S vols, octavo, S/ 5^ 

The History of England, from the Norman conquest 
to the conclusion of the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, including the Histories of Religion, and of 
English Literature, in prose and poetry, by 
Sharon Turner, 5 vols, octavo, first published in 
quarto 

The matter is highlj cnrloiu and InstrnctiTe, aad, compared with it, one may 
fairly statOt all preTions accovnts were not only anperficlal, bnterroneona. A preat 
portion of the work is devoted ^o the Histoiy of Reiision and Llteratnf e. It is, 
thronghont, moat eloquently and powerfully written. 

The History of the Reign of Henry the Eighth, com- 
prising the Political History of the commencement 
of the English Reformation, being the first part 
of the modern History of England, 1 vol. quarto, 
91 2s 

LiNGARD. The History of England, from .the first 
invasion of the Rpmans, by Dr. John Lingard, 
eight vols, octavo, 4/ 16« 

Dr. Liogard's book is the fruit of great industry, learning and 
acnteness, directed by no ordinary talents ; it is written in a clear 
and agreeable manner. His style is nerrous and concise. 

Dr. Lingard^ we need scarcely say, is a decided partisan of the 
churcli of Rome. That he should be devoted to her doctrines was to be 
expected, from the faith he holds, and the profession he has ent- 
braced | but he is not only a believer in the creed> and advocate for 
the discipline of his church ; he is the defender of all her saints and 
confessors ; the eulogist of all those who have laboured or suffered in 
her caase; thedecrierofalltho9ewho have resisted her usurpations, 
from the days of Austin to the dawn of the Reformation. His thermo- 
meter for personal merit is of spiritnal manufactnre. 

Bdinb. Rev. No. 83. 

H 



'. 
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Goldsmith. The History of England, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, with a continuation to the death of 
George the Third, by Dr. Goote, 4 vob. octavo, 
1/19^ 

Mackintosh. The History of Great Britain, from 
the Revolution in 1688, to the French Revolution 
in 1789, by Sir James Mackintosh, M.P; LL.D. 
F. R, 8. 

HiIb woric bu been announced, bnt when ft will now imlM its appeuanee is un- 
certain; high expectations are formed, from the known abilitj of the author, and the 
unwearied research he has emplojed in collecting his materials. 

Sir James has expressed a wish that his work may not exceed three 
Tolnmes in 4to. but it may extend to four; he has already experienced 
a facility of access to original papers j^reater than, even with his con- 
fidence in the liberality of the age and nation, he could have ventured 
to hope. 

Baodie. The History of the British Empire, from 
the Accession of Charles the First to the Res- 
toration, 4 vols, octavo, by George Brodie, 91 
12s 6d 

This woric contains an elaborate exposure of the omissions, mistakes, and mis- 
representations contained in Home's History. 

AiKiN. Annals of the Reign of George the Third, 
continued to his Majesty's decease, 2 vols, octavo, 
25$ f by Dr. Aikin. 

BissET. Th^ History of the Reign of George the 
Third ; to which is prefixed, a view of the progres- 
sive improvement of England, in prosperity and 
strength, to. the accession of George the Fourth, 
by Robert Bisset, IjLf« D« 6 vols, octavo, 3/ 3s . 

This book can be well recommended as a fit compaoiOD to' tin works of Hame and 
Smollett, and embiaceBthe whole' peviod fiNMn the teniieatieii of the latter » the 
s tyle is TigDrow* cleat and impartiaL 
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Granger. The Biographical History of England, 
by James Granger, with the continuation of No- 
ble, 7 vols, octavo, from Egbert to the Revolu- 
tion, 6 vols, octavo, 81 3^, royal, 4/ IO5, folio, 
18/ I8sy with 310 portraits 

ButwBlU I hate, iince I taw yo«^ read every word of Giaiigdr's 
Biographical History } it has entertained ne'ezceedingly. It seeiss 
he was like Pope*— 

<* While Toiies call me Whig, and Whigs a Toryi" 

It is one of the aiost dellghtfol works of the class of BritiKli. bio- 
graphy. 

Bertaand d^b MoLBViLiiE. A Chronological A- 
bridgment of the History of England, by Bertrand 
de M<4eville, 4 vols, octavo 

On a Bimflar plan is the work of Andrews, on the History of Great firitatn, con- 
necttfdrwith tlie Chronology of Bolope* 

MiLifAR. An Historical View of the Englisb Go- 
vernment and Constitution, from the Settlement 
of the Saxons to the Revolution, 4 vols. 1/ 16^ 

Godwin. The History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, by William Godwin, 2 vols, octavo, \l is 

Marrham. a History of England, from the infva- 
sion of the Romans to the death of George the 
Third, with conversations at the end of each chap^ 
tcr, 14 plates, 2 vols* duodecimo, I65 

This is the hest written histor j for yonng persons : the seleetion of matter is jndl- 
elew aad wcB proportioned ; the alleristions of lecture and diaIos«B prodttce hi 
enlivening effect. 

CAMPBBliii. The Annals of Great Britain, from the 
accession of George the Third to the peace of 
Amiens, 3 vols, octavo 

Hallam. The Constitutional History of England, 
from the accession of Henry the Seventh tA» the 
jdeath of George the Second, by H. Hallam, Esq. 
3 vols, octavo, 1/16* 
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NAVAL HISTORY. 

Brenton. The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from 1783 to 1822, by Captain Edward Pelham 
Brenton 

Hii experienoa as a tailor, ikill aa a dranshtaman, and intereoiirM with many 
Alatiagnisbed ottcen of his proftssion, render Captain Brenton fallj competent to 
tlie tasic which his protesslonal ardoor led him to undertake. 

James. The Naval History of the late War to the 
accession of George the Fourth, 18S0, by E. 
James, Esq. 6 vols, octato, numerous plates of 
battles, 41 10s 

The reader will find much naval information contained in theee Tolnmes, though 
it must he admitted tliej are spun ont to a Teiy nnneceseary length. Hie work 
erinoes considerable research, but the author displays lUtle of hi«torical tact ; the 
page of history onf^t never to be disgraced by nnraeaning commenlailes, or pointed 
personalities. 

In this class may be mentioned the old Naval History, 
in 8 volumes, Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 
and Marshall's Naval Biography. 

Tlie latter work embraces a memoir of every officer In Ills Msjesty*s Naval Service, 
from the senior ** Flag Officer** down to the junior ** Commander.** It contains 
much of chronological and anecdotical information. Many of the characters are 
authentic and ably dr^wn. The author, however, has fkUen Into the error common 
to contemporaiy biographers; he indulges throughout his work in a laudatory strain, 
• and his praise is frequently fulsome to a &nlt. The book is said to be^ ftem tUs 
very reason, rather unpopular in the profession. 



COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 

CoLQUHouN. A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, 
and Resources of Great Britain, by P. Colquhoun^ 
Esq. quarto, 31 3s 

This work exhibits an elaborate display of the wealth, power, and resources of the 
British empire. 

There is an older work of this description, now rarely 
consulted, entitled Campbell's Political Survey of 
Great Britain, 2 vols, quarto 
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MILITARY HISTORY. 

In this division I hardly know what to mention, ex- 
cept the valuable work of Archdeacon Cox, Me- 
moirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 6 vols, octavo, 
and a quarto atlas, 5/ 5;, and the Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington 

The History of the War in Spain and Portugal, by 
Robert Southey, 3 vols, quarto, 61 6s 

The followiog is an aatbentic copy of a letter writteD by General 

Wolfe ; it contains much usefol instruction for young men in the 

military profession. 

Devizes^ Sunday, 18th July, 1756« 
Dear Sir, 

Tou cannot find me a more agreeable employment than to serve and 
oblige you; and I wish viith all my heart that my inclinations and 
abilities were of equal force. I do not recollect what it was I re- 
commended to Mr* Cornwallis*s nephew.: it might be the Count de 
Turpin*8 book, which is certainly worth loolting into, as it contains 
a good deal of plain practice. 

Tour brother, no doubt, is master of the Latin and French langua- 
ges, and has some knowledge of the mathematics; without this last, he 
can never become acquainted with the attack and defence of places ; 
and I should advise him, by all means, to give up a year or two of his 
time, now while he is young, (if he has not already done it,) to the 
study of the mathematics, because it will greatly facilitate his progress 
In military matters. As to the books that are fittest for his purpose, 
he may begin with the King of Prussia's regulations for the horse and 
foot, where the economy and good order of an army, in the lower 
branches, is extremely well established. Then there are the ** Me- 
moirs of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, Fenquiere, and Montecuculi," 
" Tollard's Commentaries upon Polybius," the " Projet de Tactique," 
'' L'Attaque et la Defense des Places, par le Mareschal de Vauban," 
'* Les Memoires de Goulon," '* L'Ingenieur de Campagne," *' Le Sieur 
Renie," for all that concerns artillery. Of the ancients, Vegetius, 
Caesar, Thucydides, Xenophon's Life of Cyrus, and the retreat of the 
ttn thousand Greeks. I do not mention Polybius, because the commen- 
taries and history naturally go together. Of latter days, Davila, 
Guicciardini, Strada, the Memoirs of the Duke of Sully. There is 
abvndaace of military knowledge to be pieked out of the lives of 
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Gu8ta¥us AdolphuS) and CliArJ^ the >(IL King of Sweden, and 
Zisca, the Bohemian ; and if a tolerable account could be got of the 
exploits of Scanderbeg, it would be inestimable, for he exceeds all 
oflicers, ancientand modem, in the conduct of a small defensWf asmyji 
I met with hiA in the Turkish history, but no where else. The life of 
Suetonius, too, contains many fine things in this way. 

There is a booiL lately published that I have heard commended, *'Art 
'' de la Guerre Practique." I suppose it is collected from all the best 
authors that treat of war : and there is a little volume, iutitled '* Traits 
de la Petite Guerre," that your brother should take in his pocket 
when he goes upon out-duties and detachments- The Mareschal de 
Puysegur*8 book is in esteem. I believe Mr. Townsend will think 
this catalogue long enough $ and if be had patience to read, and desire 
to apply, as I am persuaded he has, the knowledge contained in them, 
there is wherewithal to make him a considerable person in his profes- 
sion, and, of course, very useful and serviceable to his country. In 
general, the lives of all the great commanders, of all good histories of 
warlike nations, will be very instructive, and lead him naturally to 
Imitate what he must necessarily approve of. 

In these days of scarcity, and in these unlucky times, it is much to 
be wished that all our young soldiers of birth and education would 
follow your brother's steps; and as they will have their turn to com- 
mand, that they would try to make themselves fit for that important 
trust : without it, wte must sink under the supreme abilities and inde- 
fatigable industry of our restless neighbours. 

You have drawn a larger letter upon yourself than, perhaps, yon 
expected, but I could hardly make it shorter without doing wrong to 
good authors^ 

In what a strange manner have we conducted our affkirs in the Me- 
diterranean ! Quelle belle occasion manqu^e I « 

I am, with perfect esteem, dear Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

JAMES WOLFE. 



i^tjettorp of aHaleit. 

The following books, although they are merely tours, 
abound in historical matter, and are well calcu- 
lated to acquaint us with the present and former 
state of all parts of Wales. 

Pennant, Warrington, Bingley, Malkin, Powell. 

Binglqr has an ingenioDB dissertation upon the language, manners, and cnttoms 
of the Welch. 
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^i^txtp Of <j&cot{anti. 



The Chronicles of Scotland, by Boyce and Bellenden, 

2 vols, quarto, beautiftilly printed, 5/ 5* 
RoBBRTsov. The History of Scotland, during the 

reign of Queen Mary and King James the Sixthj 

by William Robertson, 3 vols. 18s 
The whole works of ftobertsoti are published in 12 

vols, octavo. 4/4*: they contain the History of 

Charles the Fifth — Scotland — India — America 
There is a very neat edition printed' by Pickering, in 

8 vols, octavo, price 32 3s j whh five portraits 
Guthrie. The general History of Scotland, in 10 

vols, octavo, by W. Guthrie, is a book now rarely 

consulted 
Dalbtmple. The Annals of Scotland, fi-om the 

accession of Malcolm the Third to that of the 

House of Stuart, published in 3 vols, octavo, by 

Sir David Dalrymple, 1/ 10^ 

The historical, philological, and anttqnarfan labors of Sir David Dalrymple, are 
»ikth as tntltle theii author to the fbramostraak among hb contempoFaries. 

PiNKERTON. An Inquiry into the History of Soot- 
land^ 2 vols, quarto 

He has likewise published the History of Scotland, 
from the accession of the Stuarts to Mary, 1797, 
and Scottish Gallery of Portraits, 1799 
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Laing. The History of Scotland, with a preliminarj 
dissertation respecting Mary's participation in the 
murder of Darnley, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ I2s 

A work i»rticnlarlj rich in lUiutntiTe notes. 

Chalmers. The Caledonia of Mr. George Chal- 
mers, of which three volumes have 'already ap- 
peared, in quarto, (to be completed in five,) is a 
work of stupendous labour, 31 3s each volume 

Dr. Dibdin deslipiatoi him the Atlas of Scottish Antiqaarles, leaving no depart- 
ment nntoucliedi whom neither difBculties tire, nor danger* daunt. 

Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, by the same pen, 3 vols, 
octavo, 2Z 8^ 

This is a recent prodaetion,of great ezeeUence, and must hare a place in erery 
well fnaiished Library of Scottish Literature. 

Ben&er, Mbmoirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by Miss Benger, S vols, octavo, His 

Miss Benger has largely availed herself of the store of historical iuformation dis- 
played in Mr. Chalmers's book. 

Cook. The History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
by Dr. Cook, 3 vols, octavo, 2ls 

This isa book executed with great judgment and impartiality, as connected with 
the history of Scotland. 

M^Crib. The Life of John Knox, by Dr. M'Crie, 

2 vols. 11 Is 
The Life of Andrew Melville, by the same author ^ 

These works contain a valuable body of eedesiastical and litenuy history relating 
to Scotland. 

Mackenzie. Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, by 
Sir George Mackenzie, Kt. 

Johnston. The History of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land, of 1745-6, containing the causes of the Pre- 
tender's defeat at CuUoden, by the Chevalier 
Johnston, Aide-du-camp to Prince Edward 
Charles, octavo, 15s 

These memoirs possess all the interest of romance, and exhibit traits of the cha- 
racter and Reeling of the times. 
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A view of th^ History of Scotland, from the earliest 
records to the Rebellion in 1745, in a series of 
letters, 3 vols, octavo. 



J^i^totp of Sli^dantt. 

Leland. The History of Ireland, by Dr. Thomas 
Iceland, 3 vols, quarto, is a book often referred to, 
as also the work of Ware, 3 vols, follb. 

Plowden. The History of Ireland, 3 vols, quarto, 
by John Plowden, or 3 vols, octavo, lllls6d 

Wakefield. An Account of Ireland, 2 vols, quarto, 
6/ 6$, by Edward Wakefield. 

This is a work of considerable valae in a statistical point of view. Mr. Wakefield 
has bestowed great labour npou his book, and is jusHjr appreciated for the tidelity 
and accuracy of its details* 

Gordon. The History of Ireland, to the union of 
. 1801, 2 vols, octavo, by the Rev. William Gordon, 
l/4s 

The same author wrote a History of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1798, published in 1801 

O^CoNOR. Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres, 
with copious notes, prolegomena, and indexes^ by 
Dr. Charles O^Conor, librarian to the Duke of 
Buckingham 

The first Tolume only has been published, which will be found replete with much 
cnrioBS»recondite. and Interesting lore,relatiTe to Ireland. 

Croker. Researches in the South of Ireland, by 
T. Crofton Croker, with sixteen plates, quarto, * 
21 is 

Vhota^ this Tolume containi considerable antiquarian rcMarcb* there is stUl much 
▼alnaUe information. 
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There is a volume of Travels in Ireland, by Reid, 
which is preceded by a long historical account, in 
octavo, I2s 
Letters from the Irish Highlands, duodecimo, 78 
There is also a History of Ireland, by Barlow, in octa- 
vo, and by O'Halloran, in 3 vols, octavo. 



Slltii]! to t^e l^jsctDtp of dSteeit ^Batm. 



PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

The Parliamentary Debates and State Trials, neces*- 
sarily form a part of every senator *s library. 

Hansard. The Parliamentary History of England, 
from the earliest period to the year 1803, in 36 
closely printed volumes, royal octavo, at Ulls6d 
per volume, under the care and revision of T. C. 
Hansard. 

From the year 1803 the Parliamentary History is 
continued downwards, in the work entitled Par- 
liamentary Debates. It contains the most accurate 
accounts of all proceedings and debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, with all the official docu- 
ments. 

The Parliamentary Debates are also published in 
royal octavo, and form, to the death of George the 
Third, 41 vol^. each volume sold at 1/ 11^ 6d 

There is a new series of the present reign^ of which 
seven volumes are published at 1/ 11^ 6(/each. 

A Summary of the Session of 1825 was published in 
post octavo, with the intention of continuing it 
annually. 
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Paiiiameniary Abstract; giring an oudinc of all 
papers and public documents presented to Parlia* 
ment, price 25s each volume. 

Parliamentary Review ; containing essays on the 
principal subjects discussed in Parliament, toge- 
ther with an examination of the arguments em« 
ployed in debate, each volume price 255 

Dr. Dibdin recommends the purchase, for large libra- 
ries, of the Domesday-book, 1783, 1816, in 4 folio 
volumes, edited by Henry Ellis, Esq. 

This Is tbe most important woi^ yet pabliehed with referaace to tlie British 
History, Antiqiudei* Laws, dutoms, Ac A copy in good Uadin^ may be had 
fiur9l9c 

Such as desire more extensively to supply this depart- 
ment, must obtain the historical collections of 
Prynne, Rymer, Spelman, Rushworth, White- 
lock, Digges, D'Ewes, and Nalson. 

BuBNET. The History of his own time, with the sup- 
pressed passages and notes, by Speaker Onslow 
and others, 1823, by Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Sarum, 6 vols, octavo, Oxf. 21 7s 

This edition, put forth vnder the care of the Rer. Br. Ronth, is much Improved 
to that of any other; it has likeirise the n^Ces <^ Iiord Dartmouth and Lord Uard- 
wldteu 

The History of the Reformation, by the 'same author^ 
is esteemed a popular and instructive performance, 
in 6 octavo volumes, 31 3s ; though we have yet to 
wait for a masterly production of this period, in 
our own history. 

Ingram. The Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
translation and notes, by the Rev. J. Ingram, 
quarto, 31 I3s Gd^ with plates of coins, &c. 
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SoMERS. A collection of Tracts relating to the conf 
- stitution of this country were reprinted in 1809- 

16, in 13 quarto volumes,, under the editorship of 

Sir Walter Scott, 40/ 

Dr. Dibdia designates this Jiook as a splendid and lasting monnment of the judg- 
ment and patriotism of that great man. . 

Harleian Miscellany, edited by Mr. Parke, contains 
many curious historical tracts, in 10 quarto vo- 
lumes, 31/ 10*; or in twelve octavo volumes, hot 
including the additional matter, 8/ 8* 

Lodge. Illustrations of British History, by Edmund 
Lodge, Esq. 

In this department, for thosie who are forming exteur 
sive libraries, may be enumerated the labours of 
Maddox, Win wood, Welwood, Forbes, Thurloe, 
and the Strafford, Burghley, and Clarendon pa-? 
per^ 

Annual Register ; or, a View of History, Politics, 
and Literature, from 1758 to 1825, 67 vols. 48/ 

Fenn. Original Letters in the times of Henry the 
Seventh, Edward the Fourth, Edward the Fifth, 
Richard the Third, and Henry the Eighth, by vi^- 
. rious persons of rank, with portraits, facrsimiles^ 
and notes, by the late Sir Jphn Fenn, in 5 vols, 
quartb 

Pe Lolme. An Essay on the English Constitution, 
octavo, by J. L. De Lolme, 8^ 

It Is requisite to be well vened in onr history previons to the reading of this beanti* 
fttl snrvey of the Iheoiy of our goTernmeot, hi order that the leader maj jadge of its 
conformityto facts. 

Custance on the Constitution of England, duodecimo, 
may be read with advantage by those who have not 
leisure to peruse De Lolme's admirable treatise, 
to which it is an excellent introduction. 
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Blackstone. Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, by Sir W. Blackstone, corrected and enlarged 
by Taylor Coleridge, 4 vols, octavo, 21 lOs, 1825 

Russell. An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, by Lord John Rus-^ 
sell, octavo, 14b, greatly enlarged. 



THE PRAISE OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Sagely resolved to swell each bulky piece 

With venerable toys from Rome and Greece; 

H.OW oft, in Homer, Paris curlM his hair ; 

If Aristotle's cap were round or square $ 

If in the cave where Dido first was sped, 

To Tyre she turn'd her heels, to Troy her head.— 

Turn Cazton, Wynkyn, each old Goth and Hon, 

To rectify the reading of a pun. 

Thero nicely trifling, accurately dull, 

^ow one may toi), an4 toil— to be a fool.-^ 

MalUt, 



' All that is really known of the ancient state of Britain is contained 
in a few pages ; we can know no more than what the old writeri 
have told us, yet what large books have we upon it; the whole of 
wJiicb, excepting such parts as are taken from those old writers, is all 
a dream. Z)r. Johnson, 

Those who are desirous to obtain more enlarged in- 
formation upon British Topography, would do 
well to confiult the laborious work of Mr. WiUiam 
Upcott, entitled, — 

A Bibliographical Account of the principal works re-* 
lating to English Topography, in 3 vols, octavo. 

Thte book will be found of great use to the i^nt collector, penons aboat to 
form libraries, and tbose who merely wish to acquire information, and espeoialljr 
sncb as are anxious to have a guide for research upon every sutject connected with 
topography, including pedigrees, genealogy, Ac* 
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Camdeit. The foundation of this department is the 
Brftannica of William Camden, greatly enlarged^ 
by Richard Gough, with many maps and plates^ 
4 vols, folio, 16/ 16^ 

The fude&tigable editor bai rabjeined tbe descriptiton of cooatlei giten by moie 
recent topographen. Camden first published his book in 1586, in Latin. 

In IfiOS he pnb^ished, at Frankfort, a collection of onr Ancient Historians, in the 
aame language. 

GouGU. The Sepulchral Monuments of Great Bri- 
tain, in 3 vols, folio 

A book ofgrevt research and diUgent labour^ 

Blore. The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons, comprising the Sepulchral An- 
tiquities of Great Britain, engraved from draw- 
ings by Edward Blore, F. S. A. with historical and 
biographical illustrations. 

This work is now in course of pnblieatioa, to be completed in tweni^-lbur parts in 
imperial octavo, price 10« each part. 

Before the time of Mr. Gougb, sepulchral antiquities were so ligbtlj 
prized, and so little understood, that not only had not any treatise 
upon the subject preceded his labour, but the incidental notices 
respecting them, Trhich are dispersed through Tarious antiquarian 
publications, yrere of so yague and unsatisfactory a nature as more 
frequently led to error than conveyed correct intelligence. Besides 
abounding ivith all the defects incidental to a first effort, undertaken 
under disadvantageous circumstances, the selection of sul^ects for the 
iUuatration of Mr. Gough*s work was not made with sufficient judg- 
ment. The indefatigable exertions of our antiquaries, during the last 
thirty years, have scarcely left ^ny portion of the country unez* 
plored, which has added a great number of interesting examples 
hitherto unrecorded. 

DuGDAiiE.* The Monasticon Anglicanum, n&ir edi- 
tion, edited by Henry Ellis, Dr. Bandinel, &c. 

Thia q^lSDdld work will be completed in six folio volmnei. 

The other pieces of this eminent antiquary are 
The History of Warwickshire, folio 
„.,-«, „ St. Paul's Cathedral 



The life of this eminent Antiquary will shortly make its appearance* 
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The embanking and draining of Fens and Marshes 

Origines Juridiciales, or Historical Memoirs of the 
English Laws 

The Baronage of England, 3 vols, folio 

Short View of the late troubles in Kngland 

The Ancient Usage in bearing of Arms 

Grose. The Antiquities of England, plates, 8 vols, 
quarto, 17/ 17^, or in eight octavo volumes, lOl 10s 

. Scotland j 2 vols, quarto, 7/ 7s ^ oc- 
tavo, 61 6s 

■' ■ ' . — Ji^laad, 2 vols, quarto, 10/ 10*, 



octavo, 8/ 8^ 
Strutt. The Dress and Habits of the English^ by 

Joseph Strutt, plates, 3 vols, royal quarto, 5/ d« 
The Sports and Pastimes of the English, plates, 1 vol. 

quarto, 31 3s 
Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, plates, quarto, 

3/3^ 
AncHiELOGiA. The Archaelogia, published by the 

Society of Antiquarics,in SO quarto vols. 25/, com- 
prehends a vast store of British Antiquities 
Ltsons. The Magna Britannia of Daniel and Sa* 

muelLysons, comprehending nine counties : 
Bedfordshire, Cambridge, Derby, 

Berkshire, Cheshire, C^evon, 

Buckinghamshire, Cumberland^ Middlesex, 

forming ten quarto volumes, are sold at ^7/, with 

the additional plates, 42/ 
Environs of London, 3 vols, quarto, 10/ lOs 
Collection of Gloucestershire Antiquities, with brief 

descriptions, 110 jplates, folio, 6/ Qs 
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liYSONs^ The History of the three Choirs of Gloii-* * 
cester, Worcester, and Hereford, by S. Lysons^ 
7s6d 

Reliquiae Britannico Romano, . containing^ figures of 
Roman Antiquities discovered in various parts of 
England, in four large folio^ volumes, 48/ 

This to an iDdtopensible part of anantiqoariaifgHbrary. 

GiRALDi. Cambrensis Itinerarium, edited by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, 2 vols, quarto, 8/ 8s 

Thto fa a cnrloiu and etegant work. 

Brand. Observations on Popular Antiquities, with 
additions, by Henry Ellis, 2 vols, quarto, 4/ 4^, 
octavo, 15* 

Capper. A Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom, in octavo, maps, 1825, U lis 6d. 

A meftd ouumal of reference. 

Pennant. Tours in Wales, by Thomas Pennant, 
Esq. plates, 3 vols, octavo, 2/ 5* 

' Tour from Chester to London, plates, 

16s 

Account of London, plates, octavo. Ills 



Thto to the most popular htotory of modem Babylon, which mig&t be advantage- 
OQily printed in a imaller and chea(p« form. 

Tour from London to the Isle of Wight, 



2 vols, quarto, 31 

Tour from Downing to Alston Moor, 



quarto, .1/ lis 6d 

— Tour from Alston Moot to Harrowgate, 



I8s 

" Tour in Scotland, 3 vols, quarto, 3ll3s6d 

History of Whiteford and HolywelT| 



quarto, 1/ I^ 

V Dr. Joh]iionohierTeii,Peiuuui4to theheBttrtTeller I em nt4;he aoticet 
tUogi thu aaj one etotdocB* 



I 
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tluDiNG. The Annals of the Coinage of Oreat Bri- 
tain, by the Rev. Rogers Ruding, 4 vols, quarto, 
14/ 

Britton. The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, by John Britton, many fine engravings, 
4 vols, quarto, !S1/, large paper 33/ 

Gilpin. Remarks on Forest Scenery, by the Rev. 

W. Gilpin, plates, 1/ 10^ 
■ Tour of the Highlands of Scotland, 2 vols, 

with plates, U12s 

Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 



8 vols, plates, 1/ 16^ 

■ Western Tour, plates, 1/ 5^ 

Tour through Cambridge and Norfolk, 



plates, ISs 

• Southern Tour, octavo, 10^ 6rf 

River Wye, octavo, plates, 17* 



Johnson. Journey to the Western Isles,^ by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson,, octavo, 8^ . 

Stoker. The History and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
drals of Great Britain, in four elegant volumes, 
illustrated with 257 plates 

Owen and Blakeway. The History of Shrewsbury, 
by the Rev. Hugh Owen, and the Rev. J. Blake- 
way, 2 vols, quarto, numerous engravings 

This woxk is now pvblishiag in parts. 

Beauties of England and Wales, S5 vols, octavo, SO/ 

This is a complete library of British topof^phy* 

Batty. Views in Wales, from drawings, by Captain 
Batty, imperial octavo, 2/ 2s ^ quarto, il ^s 

MsTRicK. A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, 
by Dr. Meyrick, illu3trated with many coloured 
plates, 3 vols, quarto, 21/ 



# 
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As ft Ss impossible to do justice to the e^^tensive department of 
British Topography in this volOme, I mast refer the reader, seeking 
information, to the list published in the Beauties of England and 
Wales. 



Mo^tw^f^^, 



Froid no other works, if written with even a tolerabTe dc^ee Of 
talent, can so much knowledge be derived, regarding the formation of 
the intellectual power of man, and the circumstances which usually 
decide the direction and use of (hose powers. Works thus combining 
a high degree of interest, find their way into every library. But 
even in respect to them, a classification is advisable. Some readers 
prefer the lives and memoirs of statesmen, as often shedding Ifght on 
history, or exhibiting in all the familiarity of their undress,' and^ih their 
domestic circle, men who directed the mighty machinery of the whole 
civilized world. Other readers eagerly take up the lives of those by 
whose science or genius they have' been instructed, astonished, bene- 
fitted, or delighted ; and love to trace them from the first dawn of 
their minds till they shone forth in all their splendour and power. 
Biographical works should, therefore, be classed according to the 
chara<!ter, condition, and pursuits of the men to whom they relate. 

J)r, Joftason, 



%mtt»te^ 6f SE^titkMia^, 



LONDON BOOKSELLERS. 

The book trade of London divides itself into four branches. The 
general retail bookseller ; the dealer in old or second-band books ; 
the wholesale bookseller, who executes country and foreign orders ; 
and the pablishing or manufacturing bookseller ; the second class is 
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BOW scattered OTer the town* hat they formerly resided in little 
BritaiD, which was famons for them. The wholesale have always 
resided in and near Paternoster Bqw, hut the chief house of this class 
was for^many years on London Bridge. Osborne lived under the 
gateway of Gray's Inn. Tonson, opposite the Strand Bridge, Millar^ 
first opposite St. Clement's Chprch, and afterwards opposite Ca^ . 
therine Street. Dodsley on the sci^e of the Sbalcspeare Gallery, in Pali 
Mall. Dilly, in the Poultry. 

Many booksellers formerly lived on London Bridge, and the chief 
house for publishing was for many years on tbat spot. 

As a specimen of their boolcs, I select the following titles* as they 
occur in the list of Edward Midwinter, at the liookinge Glassei oi 
London Bridge. 

The Lives of Jonathan Wyld, Blueskin, and Shepherd* 

The Duty of Women, 

The London Bawd. 

Ladies' Religion. 

Banyan's Vision of the World to come* 

Academy of Compliments. 

Accomplished Ladies' Rich Cabinet. 

Aristotle's Masterpiece. 

Artemidorus of Dreams. 

Art of Money Catching. 

Garden of Love. 

Heart's Ease. 

Hocuspocus. 

Hooker's Poor Doubting Christian. 

Ladies' Delight. 

History of Madam St. Phaile. 

Oxford Poets— Posie of Godly Prayenw 

The Compleate Servant Maid. 

Crumbs of Comfort. 

Grapes for Saints. 

Sinner's Tean* 



uiUOf Just Published ; 
fhc Triumph of Love, containing the Surprising Adventures, Ac- 
cidents, and Misfortunes, that many persons have encountered in 
the eager pursuit of their Amorous loclinations, and fifteen 
Pleasant Relations or Histories for the recreation of Gentlemen, 
Ladies^ and others who are pleased with such innocent diversions 
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aod ammemeiits. WrittCB originally in French, and now done 
into BngliBh. 
K.B. Where likewise all coantry chapmen may be furnished at the 
▼ery lowest prises, with • 

Bibles of all sorts, 
I CommoD Prayers, 

Testaments, 
Primmers, 
Psalters, 
Horn Books, 
Grammers* 
And also with all sorts of Garlands and old Ballads* Three sheet and 
sheet and half Histories, and Godly BookSi 



Every bookseller had bis sign swinging before his door, as was thct 
icase with other trades at that period. 



Among a large collection of publishers Jists I select another as 
a specimen of the taste of the age, and the kind of literary specn* 
lationsthey embarked in. 

Books printed for William Crooke, Bookseller, at the sign of the 

Greene Dragon, without Temple Bar, nigh unto the passage into 

the Middle Temple, from the Strapd, through Deyerenuz Court. 

—1683. 
7he King-killing Doctrine of the Jesuits, in a sincere discourse to 

the French King, written by a Roman Catholic, in quarto, 

price Is 
Du Moulin's Reflections Reverberated, beiqg a full answer to the 

damning doctrine of Dr. Lewis Du^oulio, also a confutation of 

Edmund Hickeringel]*s railing against the E^lesiastical Court, 

by £. Lane, in quarto, price lidd 
A Sermon preached at the funeral of a sober religious man found 

drowned in a pit, in octavo, price, bonpd. Is 
The Spirit of Prophecy, proving that Christ apd his Apostles were 

Prophets ; written by the directionof, and recommended to the 

press by, the Right Keverend Father in God, Peter, Lord Bishop 

of Ely, in octavo, price 3s 
Popish Cruelties, being an Account of the Treason of Dr. Parr against 

Queen Elizabeth^ with his confession of it at his tryal, and his 

denial at his execution, in folio, price Is 
The Travels of Ulysses, how he went to hell and came back again, &c. 

price 1* 
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The Memoires • and rare Adventures of Henriette SyWia Moliere, a 
great lady in France, now living ; written by herself, in six 
parts, in French, and now translated into English, price 4$ 

Melpomene, or the Moses' Delight, being a collection of New Soogi 
and Poems, by several of the present wits, in octavo. 

A Sermon f preached at S. P. T. by the late Usurper, Oliver Crom- 
well, quarto^ price 3d 



Nathaniel Ooach was the compiler of a number of little books whicli 
were hawked about in the time of Charles the Second, by petty chap- 
men, at Is each; bound, with ajnnmber of wood cuts under the name of 
Richard Burton ; he lived at the Bell, In the PoQitry, near Cheapside, 
they have since been reprinted by Stace, in quarto ; of which were 
Surprising Miracles of Nature and Art, is 
Extraordinary Adventures of Famous Men, Is 
Admirable Curiosities and Rarities of England and Wales, Is 
Wonderful Prodigies of Judgment and Mercy, Is 
Wars in England, Scotland, and Ireland, Is 
Historical Remarks on London and Westminster, &c« &c. 



THE TONSONS. 

The Tonsons yrtre a r^ce of booksellers who did honour to their 
profession for integri'ty, and by their encouragement of authors. 
Jacob Tonson was the son of Jacob, a barber-surgeon, in Holborn, 
wko died in 1668. Jacob was apprenticed, June 5th, 1670, to Thomas 
Basset, bookseller, and having been admitted a freeman of the Com- 
pany of Stationers, December 20th, 1677, commenced business, as his 
brother Richard had done the year before. The fiist edition of the 
Spanish Friar, 1681, was printed for Richard and Jacob Tonson, at 
Gray*s Inn Gate, in Gray's Inn itone, and at the Judge*s Head, in 
Chancery Lane. 

. Moline published several letters from Dryden to Tonson, and Ton- 
son to Dryden« Tonson displays the tradesman, acknowledging the 
receipt of the Translations of Ovi^, which he had received for the 



* They were not without their Harriette Wilsons. 

f Cromwell himself was a preacher, and has left us one of his sermons 
in print, exactly in the style and manner with those of our modem Pres- 
byterian Teachers ; so was Colonel Howard, Sir G« Downing, and several 
others. Sivift, 



TO BiQaii4P9¥^ 

thtir4 MiaoellAQy, w\ih ^kHh lie ig p^e^^d, b^t natvltb ibe price, 
te.fi«f Sob «Ae ti|oita9i^4 fo4F hm^c«sd and forty six liiji^s for fifty 
guineas, wImii h.e e«|»^qt$4.tA ba?e |^u} pAe thousand five hund^e^ and 
«%l4«eii H«etf for f€^iy g^ineaAy addiog tJhat he kad a fetter liarg^in 
-with Juvenal^ ithX^k \% r^^oned nol so easy to translate as Ovid. 
Dioit of the oihi^ leAtecs relate to the tr^nslatiQO of VirgM* a^d con- 
taiB repeated ackoowledgments of Tonsoo's ]tin4 attentions. " I 
** thank you heartily," he says^ '* for the sherry; it was the best of the 
** kind I ever drank.'* The current coin was at that period wretch- 
edly debased. In one letter l>ryden si^s, '^ I expect forty pounds in 
** good silver, not such as I had formerly. I am not obliged to take 
** ^old, neither will I, nor stay for it above four and twenty l^ourt 
** after it is due.'' In 1698, when Dryden published his Fables, 
ToBson agreed to give bim two hundred an^ sixty-eight pounds fbi 
ten thousand verses, and to complete the full number of lines stipula- 
ted, he gave the bookseller the Epistle to his Cousin, and the 
celebrated Ode. 

The conduct of trades in general in the ITth century, as Mr. Malone 
observes, was less liberal, and their manners more rigid than at pre- 
sent; and hence we find Dryden sometimes speaking of Tonson with 
a degree of asperity, that confirms an anecdote communicated to 
Dr. Johnson by Dr. K. of Oxford, to whom Lord Bolingbroke related 
that one day when he visltfid Dryden, they be^rd as they were*con<- 
versini^y another person enter the house. ''This (said Dryden) 
is Tonson; you will take care not to depart before he goes away, for 
I have not completed the sheet which I promised him, and if you leave 
me unprotected, I shall suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment 
can prompt his tongue." On another occasion, Tonson having re- 
fused to advance him a sum of money for a work on]which he was em- 
ployed, he sent a second messenger to the bookseller, with a satirical 
triplet, adding, '' Tell the dog that he who wrote these lines can write 
more.'* These descriptive verses, which had the desired effect, by 
some means got abroad in manuscript, and not long after Dryden*s 
death* were inserted in *' Faction Displayed^^ a satirical poem, sup- 
posed to have been written by William Shipper, which, fromjits viru- 
lent abuse of the opposite party, was extremely popular among the 
Tories. By his success in trade, Tonson had acquiredia sufficient sun 
to purchase an eslate near Ledbury, in Herefordshire. In 1703 hie 
went to Holland for the purpose of procuring paper and getting 
fBgr|iyiji|^ made for the splendid ^edition of Caesar's Commentaries, 
ivhlcii \^ pnblisbeil under the car^ of Dr. Qarke, in 1712. In 1719 
be.0Ui4e 9^n excu.rsiop to Paris, wjiere he spent several months, and 
where be was fortunate enough to gain a considerable sum by adven- 
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iiiraigiBihe Mfssiasipi schenie: fpom about 1720 beseems •to ha^e 
trtmsf erred Itis bosiness to bis nepbew, and lived priBcipally ifpon his 
testate in Hertfordshire, till 1736, when he died. 



Swift says, Some know books as they do lords; learn their tUlcs 
exactly, and then brag of their ac4|uaintance. 



AT TftE LATTiai Ei^D OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTTTRY, 



The 71 ononrattle'Roger North makes the following remarks on the 
booksellers of his time. Mr. Robert Scott was, in bis time, the 
grftbtest'librarian in Europe; for besides his stock in England, he had 
warehooses in Frankfort, Paris, and other places, and dealt by fac- 
tors. After he was grown old and much worn by multiplicity of 
business, he began to think of his ease and to leave off; hereupon he 
contracted with one 'Mr. Mills, of St. Paurs Church Yard, near 
9^10,000. deep, and articled not to open his shop any more ; but -MAIs, 
with his Auctioneering, Atlases, and Projects, failed ; whereby poor 
Scott lost above half his means, but he held to his contract of not 
opening his shop ; and when he was in London, for he had a country 
house, passed most of his time at his house amongst the rest of his 
books; and his reading (for he was no mean scholar,) was the chief 
entertainment of his time. He was not only a great bookseller, but a 
conscientious good man ; and when he threw up his trade, Europe 
had no small loss of him. Little Britain was, in the middle of the last 
century, a plentiful emporium of learned authors; and men went 
thither as to a maricet. This drew to the place a mighty trade, the 
rather because the shops were spacious, and the learned gladly re- 
sorted to them, where they seldom failed to meet with agreeable con- 
versation ; and the booksellers themselves were knowing and con- 
versable men, 'with whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, the 
greatest wits even pleased to converse, and we may judge the time as 
wdl spent there as (in latter days) either in taverns or coffee houses, 
though the latter hath carried off the spare time of most people. But 
now the emporium is vanished, and the trade contracted into the hands 
of two or three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, ransack 
not only their neighbours of the trade that are scattered about town, 
but all over England ; aye, and beyond the sea too, and send abroad 
their circulators, and inrthat manner get into their hands all that is 
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valoal^le; the rest of (he trade are content to take their refuse $ with 
which, and the first scam of the press, they furnish one side of a shop, 
which serves for the sign of a bookseller rather than a real one, but 
instead of selling, deal as factors, and procure what the country di- 
Tines and gentry send for ; of whom each has his book factor ; and 
When wanting any thing, writes to his booksellef-, and pays his bill ; 
and it is wretched to consider what pick-pocket work, with the help 
of the press, these demi booksellers make : they crack their brains to 
make out selling subjects $ and keep hirelings in garrets on hard meat, 
to write and correct by the groat ; so puff up an octavo to a sufficient 
thickness, and there is six shillings curreut fur an hour and a hairs 
reading, and, perhaps, never to be read or looked upon after. One 
that would go higher, must take his fortune at blank walls and cor- 
ners of streets, or repair to the sign of Bateman,* Innys, and one or 
two morei where are choice, and better pennyworths. 

Gentleman*$ Magatine^ 



EDMUND CURLL. 

Edmund CntAX lived at the Pope*s Head, in Rose Street, Coveot 
Garden, and afterwards, at the Bible and Dial, in Fleet Street : he died 
in 1748. He was tendered memorable by Pope, in c6nseqaence of 
having published a satirical piece, entitled Court Poems, in the preface 
of which, they were attributed to a lady of quality, Mr. Pope, or Mr. 
Gay. Gurll was, on many accounts, obnoxious to Pope. The mode 
of revenge, however, does as little credit to Pope's philosophy and 
good sense, as it does to his assumed dignity. 

The memory of Edmund Curll has been transmitted to posterity 
with more severe obloquy than he deserved i his demerits were in a 
l^reat degree atoned for by his indefatigable industry in preserving 
our national remains. Nor did he publish a single volume but what, 
amidst a profusion of base metal, contained some precious ore, some 
valuable reliques, which future collectors would no where else have 
found. Nichols. 



• Mr. Bateman, who lived in Little Britain, dealt principallji in old 
books. He would never suffer any person whatever to look into one book 
in bis shop ; and when asked a reason for it, would say " I suppose you 
nay be a Physician, or an Author, and want some receipt or quotation ; 
and if you buy it, 1 will engage it to be perfect before you leave me, bat 
not after, as I have suffered by leaves being torn out, and the books re- 
turaed, to my very great loss and prejudice.'* 
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The General Biographical Dictionary states he had bis ears cut off in 
the pillory, for publishing some obscene books. 

Bowles says Curll ralced up whatcTcr he could that might -throw the 
least reflection on Pope, who seemed to think, in his literary transac- 
tions, that "all vfRaJith which came to the net," whether it was gained 
respectably in his profession, or by *' helping lame scandal about*** 

Swift thus relates the story, p. 391. The mode of revenge alluded 
to was this.-— 

Wm. Liotot, a bookseller, desired a conference with Mr. Curll 
about settling a title page, inviting him at the same time to take a 
whet together. Mr. Pope, who is not the only iQStance how persons 
of bright parts may be carried away by the instigation of the devil, 
found means to convey himself into the same room, under pretence of 
business with Mr. Lintot, who, it seems, is the publisher of his Homer. 
This gentleman, with a seeming coolness, reprimanded Mr. Curll for 
wrongfully ascribing to him the aforesaid poems; he excused himself 
by declaring that one of hisaothors (Mr. Oldmizonby name,) gave the 
copies to the press, and wrote the preface. Upon this, Mr. Pope, 
being [to all appearances satisfied, very civilly drank a glass of sack 
to Mr. Curll, which he as civilly pledged, and though the liquor, in 
colour and taste, differed not from common sack, yet was it plain, by 
the pangs this unhappy stationer felt soon after, that some poisonous 
drug had been secretly infused therein. 

Curll, when at the Pope's Head, in Rose Street, published a cata- 
logue of books, of twenty-five pages, classed according to the subjects. 
He also dealt in second-hand books. 



EDWARD CAVE, 

THE PROJECTOR OF THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Cave was born in 1691. At the time be planned the magazine he 
was a journeyman printer, and had obtained by bis wife's interest a 
small place in the post office: by a constancy of diligence and diver- 
sification of employment, he, in time, collected a sum sufficient for 
the purchase of a small printing house, and began, in 1738, the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, a periodical pamphlet, of which the scheme is, 
known wherever the English language is spoken. To this undertaking 
he owed the affluence in which he passed the last twenty years of his 
life, and the fortune which he left behind him, which, though large, 
might have been much larger,^ had he not rashly and wantonly 
impaired it by innumerable projects, of which, 1 know not that one 
succeeded. 

X. 
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Cave, when he formed the project, was far from ezpectiog the suc- 
cess which be found ; and others had so little prospect of its conse- 
quence, that though he had several years talked of his plan among 
printers and boolcsellers, none of them thought it worth the trial. 
I'hat they were not restraiqed by their virtue from executing another 
man's design, Vas sufficiently apparent as soon as that design began to 
be gainful, for in a few years a multitude of Magazines arose and 
finished ; only the London Magazine, supported by a powerful asso- 
ciation of booksellers, and circulated with all the art, and all the 
cunning of trade, exemplified itself from the general fate of Cave's 
invaders, and obtained, though not an equal, a considerable sale; (it 
terminated its existence in 1785.) 

Cave now began to aspire lo popularity ; and being a greater lover 
of poetry than any other art, he sometimes offered .subjects for poems 
and proposed prizes for the best performances. The first prize was 
fifty pounds, for which, being but newly acquainted with wealth, and 
thinking the influence of fifty pounds irresistible, he expected the 
first authors in the kingdom to appear as competitors, and offered the 
allotment of the prize to the university'. But when the time came, 
no name was seen among his writers that had J>een ever seen before ; 
the universities and several private men rejected the province of 
assigning the prize. 

At all this Mr. Cave wondered for awhile, but his natural judgment, 
and a wider acquaintance with the world, soon cured him of his as* 
tonishment, as of many other prejudices and errors. He continued to 
improve his magazine, and had the satisfaction of seeing its success 
proportionate to his diligence : he died January, 1754. 

jDr* Johnson* 



LOSS OF BOOKS AT THE FIRE OF LONDON. 

The poor booksellers have been, indeed, ill*treated by Vulcan. 
So many noble impressions consumed by their trusting them to the 
churches, as the loss is estimated neare two hundred thousand pounds. 

Evelyn, 

Oldys left a thick quarto manuscript, now lost, thus entitled ;~^ 
Remarks on Booksellers. 

Of London Libraries, with Anecdotes of Collectors of Books. 



In proportion to the general profits on capital obtained in our 
country, booksellers arp not opulent. 

Thokir trade is too speculative, too hazardous ; a few may be opu- 
lent, bat not the greater number. Can that trade be generally lucra- 
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tiTe, in which, within a year and a half, payments have been stopped 
to' the amoont of near a million sterling, in five or six houses only? 

An eighteen-penny. volume lias been known to have.cleared eighteen 
hundred pounds in four or five years. Another instance-»<-An 
authoress, who held her own copyright, received a hundred pounds 
yearly for a four-shilling tract. But are these common occurrencei^ 7 
By no means. On the other hand, I have known thousands of pounds 
expended on works, to sell less than one hundred copies. So in other 
trades; ten thousand pounds have been cleared by the pattjcrn 
of agowD, but how many have never paid for the wood the block 
was cut on ? 

VYSE^S SPELLING. 

It is, perhaps, useful to record, that while the compositions of ge- 
nius are but slightly remuneratedt though sometimes as productive as 
the household stuff' of literature, the latter is rewarded with princely 
magnificence^ At the sale of the Robinsons, theVopyright of Kyse's 
Spelling Book sold at the enormous price of two thousand two hundred 
pounds, with an annuity of fifty guineas to the author. 



WILLIAM CAXTON, 

THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOKSELLER. 

'Was born, according to his own statement, in the weald or woody 
parts of Kent; with respect to the date of his birth we are left to 
surmise: Oldys states the year 1412. In his works he expresses hi 
gratitude to bis parents for having caused him to be instructed in his 
youth, and thereby *^to get his living tritly.^ He was put apprentice 
between his fifteenth and eighteenth years, to one Robert Large, a 
mercer of considerable eminence, who was afterwards Lord Mayor 
of London. Mercers in those days traded in all sorts of tich goods ; 
amongst other commodities books were included ; his master on his 
death bequeathed him a legacy of twenty marks, a great sum in those 
days. After this he travelled as an agent or factor for the mercers in 
the low countries. In 1464 he was joined in a commission with 
Richard Whitehill, to continue an<! conclude a treaty of trade and 
commerce between Edward the Fourth, and Philip, Duke of !^ur- 
gundy ; in this document they are styled ambassadors and special 
deputies : during his continuance abroad he indulged his literary pas- 
sion in ithe perusal of histories' ^nd romances, and finished the ti^htts- 
action of Raoul le Fevre Hecueil des Histoires de Troye. 
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On the marriage of Lady Margaret to Charles, Duke of BmrgoDdy^ 
hig Majesty placed Cazton opon her house establishment ; he inform* 
w, on finishing the History of Troy, his eyes were dimmed with over 
much looking upon the white paper. 

It is conjectured he consulted Zell and Olpe, of the Cologne press, 
and Colard Mansion, of Bruges, as to the materials necessary for the 
art. 

The Oame of Chess is considered to be the first book ever printed 
in England, 1471; it is dedicated to the Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward the Fourth. 

Upon his arrival in England, his press was set up in a part of 
Westminster Abbey, at which time Thomas Mulling, Bishop of Here- 
ford, held the Abbotship of St. Peter, iu commendam ; exclusive of 
the labour of working at his press, he continued, although stricken 
in years, to translate and print not fewer than five thousand folio 
pages, and that his like for industry had never yet appeared; he died 
in 1491 or 1492. Mr. Ames records the following as written in a 
very old hand in an edition of Fructus Temporum»^Of your charite 
pray for the soul of Myster Willyam Caxton, that in hys tyme was a 
man of moche ornate and moche renowned wysdome and cunntnge, 
and decesed full crysterly, the yere of our Lord, 1491. 
** Moder of Merci shyld hym from thorribol fynd, 
" And bring hym to lyff eternall that nevyr hath ynd." 

Newcourt, in his Repertorium, says* — St. Ann's, an old chapel, over 
against which the Lady Margaret, mother to King Henry the Seventh, 
erected an alms-house for poor women, which is now turned into 
lodgings for singing men of the college. The place wherein this 
chapel and alms-house stood was called the Eleemosinary or Almonry, 
now, corruptly, the Amboy ; for that the alms of the abbey were 
there distributed to the poor : in which the Abbot of Westminster 
erected the first press for printing that ever was in England, and 
where William Caxton practised it. 

Caxton bad a shop at the Sun, in Fleet Street, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Wynkyn de Worde^ 



GERMAN BOOK TRADE. 

As Frankfort monopolizes the trade in wine, so Leipzig monopolizes 
tbe trade in books. 

It is here that every German author (and in no country are authors 
so tinmeroos) wishes to produce the children of his brain^ and that 
too, only during the Easter fair. He will submit to any degree of 
exertion that his work may be ready for publication by that import- 
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ftot season, when the whole brotherhood is in labour, from the Rhine 
to the Vistala. Whateyer the period of gestation may be, the time 
when he shall come to the birth is fixed by the Almanack. If the 
auspicious moment pass away, he willingly bears his bnrden twelve 
months longer, till the next advent of the BibliopoUcal Lucina. This 
periodical littering at Leipzig, does not at all arise, as is sometimes 
supposed, from all or most of the books being printed there $ Leipzig 
has only its own proportion of printers and publishers. It arises 
from the manner in which this branch of trade is carried on in Ger- 
many. Every bookseller of aay eminence, throughout the Con- 
federation, has an agent or commissioner in Leipzig. If he wishes to 
procure works which have been published by another, he does not 
address himself directly to the publisher, but to his own commissioner 
in Leipzig. The latter again, whether he be ordered to transmit to 
another, books published by his prlacipal, or to procure for his prin- 
cipal books published by another, instead of dealing directly with 
the person from whom he is to purchase, or to whom he is to sell, 
treats only with his Leipzig agent. The order is received by the 
publisher, and the books by the purchaser at third hand. The whole 
book trade of Germany thus centres in Leipzig. Wherever books 
may be printed, it is there they must be bought, it is there that the 
trade is supplied. 

Such an arrangement, though it employ four persons instead of two, 
is plainly an advantageous arrangement^ for Leipzig, but the very 
fact, that it has subsisted two hundred years, and still flourishes, seems 
to prove that it is likewise beneficial to the trade in general. Abuses 
in public institutions may endure for centuries, but inconvenient ar- 
rangements in trade, which affect the credit side of a man's balance 
sheet at the end of the year, are seldom long lived, and German book- 
sellers are not less attentive to profit than any other honest man in 
an honest business. 

Till the middle of the sixteenth century, publishers, in the proper 
sense of the word, were unknown. 

John Otto, born at Nurnberg, in 1510, is said to be the earliest on 
record, who made bargains for copyrights without being himself a 
printer. Some years afterwards two regular dealers in the same de- 
partment, settled at Leipzig, where. the university, already in high 
fame, had produced a demand for books, from the moment the art of 
printing wandered up from the Rhine. 

Before the end of the century the book fair was established. It 
prospered so rapidly that in 1660 the Easter Catalogue, which has 
been annually continued ever since, was printed for the first time. . 

It now presents every year, in a thick octavo volume, a collection 
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of new book99 .^'^^ ^ew editiona, to i^Md^ t|)e^e is up p.^f|llel io 
£orope. The writiqg public is out pf all f^opp^tion too .Wge for 
the reading public of 6iermany. 

At the fair, all tt^e bvethreo of the trade flock together in Leipzig, 
not only from every part of Germany, but from every ];^uropean 
country where German books are sold, to settle account^ ai^d examine 
the harvest of the year. The number always amounts to several 
hundreds, and they have built an Exchange for tt^emselves. 

Yet a German publisher has fewer prospects of turning his manu- 
scripts to good account, than the same class of persons in any other 
country, that knows the value of intellectual labour. 

There is a part called Nachdruckerei, or reprinting, which gnaws 
on the vitals of the poor author, and paralyses the most enterprising 
publisher. £ach state of the confederation has its own law of copy- 
right, and an author is secured against piracy only in the state where 
he prints. But'be writes for all, for they all speak the same lan- 
guage. If the book be worth any thing it is Immediately reprinted 
in some neighbouring state, and as the pirate pays nothing for the 
copyright, he can obviously afford to. undersell the original pub- 
lisher. 

Wirtemberg, though she can boast of possessing, in Cot^a, one of 
the most honourable and enterprising {publishers of Germany, is pe- 
culiarly notorious as a nest for these birds of prey. The worst of it 
is, that authors of reputation are precisely those to whom the system 
is most fatal. The rctprinter meddles with nothing except what he 
already knows will fii^d buyers. The rights of unsaleable books are 
scrupulously observed, the honest publisher is never disturbed in his 
losing speculations, but when he has been fortunate enough to become 
master of a work of genius ' or utility, the piratical publisher is in- 
stantly in his way. All the states do not deserve to be equally in- 
volved in this censure. Prussia, I believe, has shown herself liberal 
in protecting every German pnbilisher. Some of the utterly insignifi- 
cant states are among the most troublesome f for reprinting can be 
carried on in a small just as well as in a great one* The bookseller 
who published Reinhardt's Sermons if as attacked by a reprint which 
was announced to appear in Reutlinger,-in Wirtemberg. The pirate 
demanded fourteen thousand florins, or nearly twelve hundred pounds, 
to give up his design. 

The publisher thought that so exorbitant a demand justified him 
in applying to the government, but all he could gain was the limita- 
tion of the sum to a thousand pounds. Such a system almost annihi- 
lates the value of literary labour. 
No publisher can pay a high price for a manuscriptj by which, if it 
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tarns oat ill, he is sore to be a loser, and by which, if it tarns out well, 
it is far from certain that he will be a gainer. From the value which 
he might otherwise be inclined- to set on the copyright, he mast 
always dedact the som which it probably will be necessary to ei:- 
pendy in baying off reprinters, or he mast calculate that "value on the 
snpposition of a very limited circulation* 

At what rate would Mr. Murray have paid Lord Bjron, or Mr. 
Constable take the manuscript of the Scottish Novels, if the statute 
protected the one only in Middlesex, and the other only in the County 
of Edinburgh ? 

Hence it is that German anthers, though the most indostrious, are 
likewise the worst remunerated of the writing tribe. I have heard it 
said that Goethe has received, for some of his works, about alouis d'or 
a sheet, and it is certain that he has made much money by them : but I 
have often likewise heard the statement questioned as incredible. 

Beirger, in his httmourons Epistle toGokingk, estimates poetry at a 
pound a sheet, law and medicine «t five shillings. 

The unpleasing exterior of ordinary German printing, the coarse 
watery paper and worn out types, may be referred, in some 
measure* to the same cause. The publisher, or the author who pub- 
lishes on his own account, naturally, risks as little capital as possible 
on the hazardous speculation. Besides it is his interest to diminish 
the temptation to reprint, by making his own edition as cheap as 
possible. 

The system has shown its effect, by keeping up the frequency of 
publication by subscription, even among authors of the most settled 
and popular reputation. Klopstock, after the Messiah had fixed his 
fame, published in this way. 

There has been no publisher more successful than Cotta, and no 
German writer has been so well repaid as Goethe; yet the last Tu- 
bingen edition of Goethe himself, is adorned with a long list of sub- 
scribers. What should we think of Scott or Campbell publishing a 
new poem by subscription ? RusselVs Tour in Germany, vol, 1. ' 

Before the invention of printing, books were sold at an enormous 
price, as appears by what Gaguin wrote to one of his friends who had 
sent to him from Rome to procure a Concordance for him. '* I have 
'^ not, to this day, found out a Concordance, except one that is greatly 
" e8Ceemed,which Paschasius, the bookseller, has told me is to be sold, 
" but the owner of it is abroad, and it may be had for a hundred 

crowns of gold ! " 



(C 



About the tfme of Henry* the Second the manner of publishing the 
works of authors was to have them' read over for three days succes- 
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sively, before one of the anWersities, or other judges appoifated by 
the public ; and if they met with approbatiou, copies of them ^ere 
permitted to betaken, which were usually done by mooks, scribes, 
illumiDori aud readers, who were brought or trained to that purpose 
for their sole maintenance and support. On the first spreading of the 
art of printing, the body of monks, scribes, illuminors, and readers, 
strenuously endeavoured with all their might to check its growth. 
The monks declaimed from their pulpits, ** that there was a new 
^* language discoyered called Greek, of which people should beware, 
" siuce it was that which produced all the heresies: that in this 
'* language was come forth a book called the New Testament, which 
'* was full of briars and thorns, and was now in every body's hands.** 



' There is something melancholy in the study of biography, becaose 
it is a history of the dead. Biography, with us, is a re«>union with 
human existence in its most excellent state ; and we find nothing dead 
in the past, while we retain the sympathies which only require to be 
awakened. 

As allied to genius, it often presents a melancholy picture. The 
following cases of the poverty and imprisonment of authors will 
amply support the position. — 

It was in prison that Boethius composed his excellent book on the 
Consolations of Philosophy. 

GROTIUS in confinement wrote his Commentary on St. Matthfw. 

BUCHANAN, in the dungeon of a monastery, in Portugal, composed 
his excellent Paraphrases on the Psalms of David. 

MICHAEL CERVANTES composed the best and most agreeable 
book in the Spanish language, during his captivity in Barbary, 
and is supposed to have died of hunger. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH produced in his confinement, his History 
of the World, of whom it is observed, to employ the language of 
Hume, *' they had leisure to reflect on the hardship, not to say 
injustice of his sentence ; they pitied bis active and enterprising 
spirit, which languished in the regions of confinement ; they were 
'struck with the extensive genius of the man, who, being educated 
amidst naval and military enterprizes, had surpassed, in the pur- 
suits of literature, even those of the most recluse and sedentary 
lives ; and they admired his unbroken magnanimity, which at his 
age, and under his circumstances, could engage him to undertake 
and execute so great a work as his History of the World*** 



tlOMEB, poor and bUii<l«refi0fted' tq-tiie public p.Uc«t lo Fecyte bii 
venes'foramorsei of bread. ; <. 

PIiAUTUS» tbe facetiom ^oel^ gained ai aiwelihood by.atglatlog a 

miller. .'..:.>. . •» 

ALDUS MANUTIUS y^m m wretchedly fikior, tbat tbveiiieiicp^f re- 

laoving his librarjit from Vebice to Romtt made-bim iasolv^t.- 
CAMO£NS was deprived of tbe necinsdrtesi of life, aad is b^lieVed to 

have perisbed in the-fitrfeetffi • • • ■ . > . -j* > .^ r .. > 
Sismondtthas speaks of hinb-«« . . n. .•>..<-'. 

• Camoens fat expds^ ailiz plns' oradisbegoirniis il ^anl}oait soavent da 
paja; et aa eselave qu'il vvoit ramcn^ides In'deS) Afolkiatt la^'Ouit 
daaa les raes poar fournir one chetive nourritore au podte qui ftiisait 
dejbrla gloiredetoules les Espagnef. ..•>..• 

TA8SO was often reduced to borrow a tri^n);^ tun f^oia a friend to 
subsist through the week. He alludes to .h\% distress in a soiiocf 
which headdresses to his eat-^ ehtreativgber tO' assist biiii durid^ 
the night with the lustre of her eyes. 

•* NoH atendo candeta periscrivere ituoi eerif/* 

the illustrious CARDINAL BENTI VOGUO, the ornament of ttaly 
and of literature, languished in his old age in the most distressful 
poverty. * ., 

L£ SAGE resided in a little cottage on the borders of Paris, and 
never knew M^hat it was to possess any moderate degree of CQiQfort 
10 pecuniary matters. • < , 

CiTWAY, a dramatic poet o/the firsit class, perished with hunger. 

PURCHAS, who, in the reign of James the First, spent hls.li/e in 
travels and study to forih his relation of the world., was thiiown 
into prisoi) at the suit of his printer. . . , 

MILTON sold bis immoiital work for teappuUdsx b^bog too/pobr^tiO 
updertajl^e the priming of it on his own aeconnL .. . /. y 

SAVAGE diedln Bristol goal for a debt of eight pirtin^, « .. I 

BOYCEy whose poem :on creation ranks high. .in poc;;tic<.excel9ienee, 
was absolutely famished to death, and wa6 fotandl de'ad i8«agar« 
ret, with a blanket thrown' over his shoulders and fiadtedfed hy'al 
skewer, with a pea in his band. . . t ....... ^ 

CHATTfiRTON, while he supplied a variety of Mt^ntbly li|[agf|«mfl 
with materials, could not always get bread to his water. .-> . • , 

Dr. BDWARD CASTELL laboured seventeen yearria comppMng^und 
publishing his Lexicon Heptaglotton, which usuaUy.accqm.p4Lj)ii|e)^: 
Walton*8 Polyglot Bible. Duriog the time he w.as so engag^ed,* 
he diaintained at his own ^o&t, and in his own house, as writers* . 
9e?eB Englishm^a and as niaoy Foreigners^ all of whom' died be* : 
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fore the ivork was completed^ Bcsidei expending twelve tBotf^ 
•and pounds of his own property on this great work he Was obMged 
to borrow acar two thoosand ponn^ more, and that not being 
, sufficient, he was constrained to petition Charles the Second, that 
a prison might not at last be the reward of so •much labour and 
eipence* This produced a circular letter from the king to^ the 
bishops and temporal aobUity^ recommending the work to them 
for their encouragement, and earnestly solickiBg pecuniary as- 
sistance to the embarrassed author. . 

Nolwithstandiag this* the doctor ended his days in poverty, and 
a great part of the impression was thrown into gairets, 
where many of the copies were destroyed by damp, or the rats. 
The book now fetches a high price i and bad the author lived ia 
our time, he would have acquired both profit and honour. 

TERENCE was a slave. 

SPENSER died forsaken and in distress. 

DRYDEN lived in poverty and in want. 

STEELE lived a life of perfect warfare with bailiffs. 

GOLDSMITH sold his Vicar of Wakefield for a trifle, to save him 
from the gripe of the law. 

BUTLER, the author of Hudibras, lived \ii penury and died poor. 

HENRY AINS WORTH. This person was a celebrated scholar, aa 

excellent divine, and a painful sufferer for nonconformity. In 

his exile, at Amsterdam, he was porter to a. bookseller, and is 

said, by Mr. Roger Williams, to have lived upon nine pence a 

week and some boiled roots. 

Pr. Doddridge aayv, Ainsworth on the PentateiMli, Psalms, and Solomon's Song, 
Is 8 good book; fiill of rery valuable Jewish learning ; and his translation fi, U 
many places, to be preferred to our own, especially on the Psalms. 

OCKLEY, the OrlentaHst, who wrote the History of the Saracen9, 

ended his last eventful history in Cambridge Castle^ for debt. 
RUSHWORTH, the celebrated historian, author of the Historical 
Collections, passed hi€ last days in a prison : he died in the King's 
• . 9en€h of a broken heart. 

RYMER, the author of tbeFedera, was obliged to tfMl his books bad 
collections in the hour of distress. 
'With the fate of authors, the fate of* books may not be inappro-i' 
priate. ... 

There are above one thousnnd books published annually in Gr^at 
Britato, on six hundred of which there is a commercial loss, on two 
hundred no gatn, on one hundred a trifling gain, and only on one 
hundred any considerable profit; seven hundred and fifty are for- 
gotten within the year, another hundred intwoyears, another fa nhdred 
and fifty in three years, not more than fifty survive seven years, and 
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ff arcely ten ere tbouglit of after twenty years. Of the Hfty ihoaiand 
book8|>nbUs1ied.in the ieventeenth ceotury, not more than fifty are oovr . 
rn estimation, and of the eighty thousand books published In the eigh- 
teenth centnry, not more than three hundred are coosidcred worth re* 
pMotingand not more than five hundred are sought after at the present 
time, since the first writing i that is in thirty-two centnrtes, only 
about five hundred works, of writers of aU nations, have sustained 
themselves against the devouring Influence of tine. 



€fie t^oor ^utfiotis^ of (fSruB Street 

From this street has proceeded an infinity of wit and humour, and 
which has absolutely denominateil a sect of anthors, and a species of 
literature that has not a little benefited mankind. It is impossible to 
say when authors first settled upon this their once favourite spot; but, if 
weonifer conjecture to occupy the place of certainty, I shouldsuppose 
they were poorer in former ages than the present, and chose this'place 
of abod.efor the cheapness of living; for it is upon record, that about 
tbetime that wit and learning fixed their abode in Grub Street, the 
steward, magistrate, and leet jury of the manor of Finsbury, with all 
their officers, tenants, &c. amounting to more than fifty persons, 
dfned at the Turk's Head, in the Moor Fields, at the expense^ of 
twenty -three shillings, a sum now scarcely to be thought imipoderate 
for the ample meal and etceteras of one person of the same descrip* 
tion. This quarter had also for many ages, been famous as a recep- 
tacle for authors of the lower, but still the most useful branches of 
literature. Here, before the discovery of printing, lived many of 
those ingenious persons who wrote the small histories then in use» 
also the A. B Cor absies, together with the Ave, Creeds, Graces, 
&c. &c. When the art of printing made the trade of an author of 
greater importance, when the black letter copies were with facility 
multiplied, ad inhnitum, wben v-olumes and piles of volumes were 
formed, and stationers, which name they derived from being stationed 
at the corners of streets, particularly about Long and Hosier Labesy 
the Old Bailey, Grey Friar's Wall, Paul's Cloisters, Barbican, and 
many other places, became booksellers, and collecting themselves 
into a fraternity, chose for their residence, Little Britain and Alders- 
gate Street; for in those early periods not one had crept so far as the 
Black Horsej without Newgate. When their best patrons, the book- 
sellers, had so snugly seated themselves, they thought it was high time 
io look aboatV^hey therefore chose for their altitudes, the houses of 
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Grub Street; from its v>c1nUy to tbe dlifSprent presses, and from h^inf^' 
the centre of a greAt imniber of eonvenient alleys, courts, and back- 
ways, by whlcb a fnao who had any tarn towards topography, might 
getito or Escape from hU pul)11sher*8 shop, withont exposing his per-' 
sib n to more hazard thati fh.'it of once crossing the High Street. It 
i^ill be evident to any one' who considers mathematically the ancient 
plan of this' part of the town*, by drawing a triangle from the ex- 
treme parts of the building, that It was simitar to a large cobweb, of 
which Grub Street was the middle. 

In this street lived and died,*- For, the Martryologist, Speed, the 

Historian, Richard Smith, a learned Antiquarian, and the immortal 
Milton. 



• . . . 



Chalmers. A General Biographical Dictionary, ,by. 
Alexander Chalmers, a new edition consider-^ 
ably enlarged, in 32 vols, octavo, 191 4s. 
^iKiN. general Biography,^, or Lives Critical and 
» Historical, of the most Eminent Persdns of all 
ages and countries, 1799, 1815, 10 vols. quai:to, 
' 7/7^'. '■'■..' "•■' ' 

Watkins. a General Biographical Dictionary, by 
; Dr. Watkins, 95s. 

There is. a work called the Annual Biography and 
* Obituary, which gives a sketch of the Lives of' 
JSminent persons, deceased in the current year : 
it Commenced in 1815, at 15^ each volume. 
At! interesting series tnight be formed of the Memoirs 
] . pf j^wnqut Perspns,; in tbe various departmenta ^ 
' of Literature and Science, classed lA the branches 
'iiji. which they particularly excelled; spm€| iat- 
' tempts have been made in this manner, but na uni-* 
^ fbrtn collection has y4t appeared. There is 
lM[*ipi?rmid's Lives of British S^te^mei^ 9Jio£i:g- . 
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pfaical Dictionary of Musicians, Dictioaary of 
Living Authors, and some excellent single vo* 

' lumes, now Extant, which would shiBilb if placed 
with a regular series. 

The excellent, and now scarce book, *^ Vasari vite di. 
Pittori,'* would form a good model for suc^ a 
work. It is much to be wondered that no one has 
attempted to give a translation of this entertaining 
production, which, I doubt not, would be accepta- 
bly received by the public. 

Messrs. Hunt and Clarke are publishing, in a neat 
form, a collection of Autobiography, which i^. ex- 
tremely interesting, containing the memoirs of 
tMny celebrated characters « 

Biographical Sketches of British Characters, deceased 
since the accession of George the Fourth; com-^ 

* * 

prising two hundred and thirty subjects, chronolo- 
. gically arrsinged, with a list of their engraved por- 
traits; by William Miller, handsomely printed m 2 
vols, quarto, price 31 Ss ; twenty-five copies only 
• Oft large paper, price 10/. 

It^ mptlvQ if sot to eulog^M tli* deaid, by g)«big a ftJM ▼amtsb io glaring de- 
fects ; it appears to me more aaefiil to locietj to draw natnre at the 14; to ^i^play 
' tlw^efeets ag wefl as the beauties ; anA to show, not by fmagloary snrmls^es, bat 
bf pa]ps^blfl and undlsgalied acta, wjl^t ai noixtiure 9i i«coDsi«(ei»cies i9a|iki]|d Is ; 
and if, in this cbronological series of recently living characters, there shojild be 
iWlA lome fev in elevated life, whose l^larlng vices I have ventiirad to paint in 
the honest colonrlng of indignant truUi, let no ungeneroufr motive be attributed. 
The instances are not nnmerons ;* they, thank God! seldom occur In this con'ntiy ; 
.l^t ivheQtfver dectncy, d^onHn, and piMio fl|>iiMon, are tbtt% In bip^ ^, feC at 
defiance, the posthumous character of the horrid perpetrators cannot be too openly 
exposed to the scorn and contempt of the rising generation. •' ■ 

- ^i*t*or'# Pr,tf(9efi*- • 

Of the collections of lives by the ancient writers of 
Greece and Rome, there i^ Pluts^rch , Diogene^Laer* 
tus, Cornelius Nepos, and Suetonius; ofwhich^ 
the modern English translations extent «pe x •' 
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Langhorne's Translatioir of Plutarch's Lives, correct'^ 
ed by 'Archdeacon Wrangham, m 6 octavo vols, 
consid^^d the best^ 2/ 14^^ 8 vols* duodeciuio, 
1/16#. 

Lodge. Portraits of the Illustrious Persons of the 
Court of Henry the Eighth, designed by Holbein, 
and engraved by Bartolozzi, the biographical 
notices are from the pen of Mr. Edmund Lodge, 
Lancaster Herald, folio, containing 14 parts. 

This cfaarmiiif , eostly, and captivating performance, an Dr. Dibdin descrtbet it» 
cenlaini elgbty'two plates, two are of Holbain and liis wife ; iiiatj-«lKbtof per« 
sons whose names are known, and twelve of anon jraous personages; tbene art 
shoaf sercB or eight not engraved by Bartolozii, price about 35£. 

Thi» book was republished in a small iblio form, in 
I81S, by Mr. John Nicol^ which obtains about 

Portraits of the Illustrious Personages of Great Bri* 
, lain, with biographical and historical memoirs of 
their lives and actions, in two royal folio voluises, 
the biographical notices are from the same elegant 
. pen as. the former work, a third volume is now in 
the course of publication : not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty portraits are contained in the two 
TOlumes^ completed in 1821^ by the most celebra- 
ted artists, from original paintings in the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry of this country. 
The plates having been destroyed, the work calnnol 
fiti) to maintain a high price, about 361^ ordinary 
paper. 

This work has likewise been republished on a smaller 
scale^ in a style of equal excellence, in parts, each 
containing five plates^ imperial octavo, I2s 6d. . 

As a work of biography ft is compfebensWe and anfhentic; as a woili of art it 
hifblj 



Brltislt Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols* 
atlas quarto, SI/. 



■»...<^ 



Roper. The Life of Sir Thomas More, by tills 
author, has b6en elegelntly reprinted by Mr. Trip- 
hook, to which the received portrait of More is 
prefixed. 

Catendish. The private secretary of Wolsey . tat 
given us an invaluable piece of biography of his 
master, which hats been recently reprinted by Mr, 
Singer, with historical and critical notices^ 2 vols, 
octavo. 

Galt. Of the same prelate may be noticed, tb^ Life 
by J. Gait, Esq, octavo, 10* 6rf. 

Isaac Walton* The delightful biographies of Dr« 
Donne, Sir H. Wotton, Mr. R. Hooker, Mr. G, 
Herbert, jand Bishop Sanderson, by Isaac Walton, 
with notes by Dr. Zouch, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4*, 

banc Walton*« Lfves was one of Dr. Jobnson^s most iavonrite hodkt, Dr^, 
Dunne^s )lfe,1ieiBid, wastbe most perfect of them. He obsttved, (hat it wa« 
wonderful that Walton, who was In a very low situation in life, dioold hare beea_ 
fiunlUarly received fbj so many great pMsn. ^ 

Mr, Collingwood, . at Oxford, has printed a neat 
edition in two duodecimo volumes, at 10«, 

Mr. Major, the bookseller, has recently published a 
new edition of Walton's Lives, to match the iin- 
rivalled edition of the Complete Angler, it.is com** 
. prised in two volumes of the same form, with nu- 
merous wood-cut and copper-plate embellishments, 
18s, fine paper, 1/1 6^. 

Stryfe^ The biographical labours of Strype have 
been reprinted at the ClarendoQ Press. 
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Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, by Strype, S vols* 

octavo, 1/ 10*. 
The Life of Sir Thomas Smith, 1820, octavo, 7* 6rf. 

s — ', — Bishop Ayliq^r, 1820, octavo,?*. 

— Sir John Cheke, 1821, octavo, 7s. 

' Bishop Grindal, 1821, 13* 6rf- 

StBYPE. The Life of Archbishop Parker, 3 vols. 

octavo, 182 J, 1/8* 6rf. 
— ^ The Life of Bishop Whitgift, 3 vols, octavo^ 

1822, ll8s6cL 
CoLET. The Life of Dean Colet, by Dr. Knight,~has 

also been reprinted at Oxford, in octavo, for 14*. 
WiCKLiFFE. The Life of Wickliffe, by the Rev^ 
. John Lewis, has been reprinted in the same place^, 

with additions, 1820, octavo, 10*. 

A more ample blo£rrapb> of this luminary of ttie Reformation would well employ 
:tli^ tinMS (if Bdttid ttflented pan, and wo«ltf cobft^ an acoe^able fle/vie»to tb4 oaaM 
of the Protestant Cburch of England. 

Bur NET- The Lives of Sir Matthew Hale and Lord 
Rochester are valuable specimens in this depart- 
nient, I8mp. portraits, 4*, boards. 

^umet's Life of Roebester, tbe Critic ought to read for it9 eloquence, the Philo- 
sopher foe its arguments, and the Saint for its piety. Dr. Johmon, 

MiDDLETON. The Life of Cicero, by Dr. Middle- 

- tony in two octavo volumes, 16*.' 

This may be oouideBed m dabomte, leanied/aifd sdoilrabiy written perform- 
ance: .the late Charles James Fox always spokt; warmly of the biography of VAct*ro- 
' tty M{d<}Ieton. D^r. Conyei's Middieton was, at first, mbre'addicted'to music than*- 
^ to learning i but Dr. Beotley calling liim a fiddler, it'emcittnl him to a- close appli* 
catiou to study.and he sooYi shewed Dr. Bentley he could write as well as fiddle. 

North. The Lives of the Right Honourable Frailcis 

- North, Baron Guildford, Lord Keeper under the 
c Great Seal of Charles the II. and James the II. 

the Honourable Sir Dudley North, and the Ifev. 
' D^. John North, new ^ditidn, 8 vols, 'octavo,- 
1/ 16*. • • 

These Tolumes afford an entertaining delineation of manners in the period to 
which they relatp* 
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LowTH. The Life of Wykeham, (by Bishop Lowth,) 
the greatest Prelate of his age and country, octavo, 

Warton. The Life of Sir Thomas Pope, Founder 
of Trinity College, Oxford, octavo, lOs, 

Bosi/ELL. The Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, by 
James Boswell, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 10^, 5 vols, 
duodecimo, 1/5^. 

This Is a fiiUhfal history of Jobnson'i Life, and exhibits a most inteiertlng pfc- 
tureof the character of that illustrloas moralbt, delineated with a masterly hand i 
such another piece of domestic painting, in blacic and white, is no where to be 
seen. Dr» Dibdift strongly recommends an iilostiated Johnson's Idft, which 
would certainly afibrd a fine scqpe for the collector. 

RoscoE. The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Wil- 
liam Roscoe, 2 vols, quarto, S/ S^, 3 vols, octavo, 
l/11^6d. 

The Life of Leo the Xth, 4 vols. -quarto, 6/ 6^, G vols, 
octavo, 3/ 3^ : a new edition is preparing in four 
volumes, octavo. 

The style of these works is pure and elegant ; the facts are interesting and instrac- 
tiTe; th^ were new to the greater part of English readers : fresh fountain lieads 
of Intolllgence were explored, and a stream of Icnowledge flowed forth. 

Mr Roscoe published, in 1833, Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of the Life 
, of Lorenaode Medici, a Tolume el^antly written and full of interest. 

Dr. Dibdin says ; the Auto-Biography of Gibbon, at- 
tached to his posthumous works, edited by Lord 
Sheffield, is, perhaps, one of the most popular 
productions of its kind, of modern times: in five 
octavo volumes, 3/ 3s. 

CoxE. The Biographical labours of Archdeacon 
Coxe are considerable in extent, and are likely 
to be more appreciated by posterity than in the 
present tine^es : they all possess sterling merit. 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 4 vols, oc- 
tavo, 2/ 2*. 
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OoxE. Memoirs of Horatio^ Lord Wtlpole, 2 yoIs. 

octavo^ 11 6$. 
■ Memoirs of the Duke of Marlboro ugh, &¥ols. 

octavo, and a quarto atlaa, &tbs. 

Memoirs of the Private and Original Corres- 



pondence of Charles Talbot, Dul^e of Shreii^slibty, 

vitb King Williajn, &c. quarto^ 313^: 
Haylet. Life and Posthumous Writkigs of Cow- 

per, by William Hayley, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ Ws. 
CuMBBaXAND.. Hi& Aulo-Biography, (one of the 

Johnsonian School,) 3 vols, octavo, 

Cumberland was a brilliant scholar, dramatist, and pwse write* : his portrait of 
Bab BodcUni^otv is executed perfectly con amore* 

Sreeidan. The Life of (he Right Honourable Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 
• vols, octavo, 1/8^.* 
RiTssELii^ The Life of William, Lord Russell, with 
some account of the times in which he lived, by 
Lord John Russell, 2 vols, oetavo^ 1/ Is. 
ZouOu. The Life and Writings of Sir I^Up Syd- 
. ney, by the late Dr. Zoueh, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham. 
Clarksox. The Life of William Pen, by W. Clark- 
son, octavo, 10* 6d. 
SouTHET. The Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey, 
2 vols. 10^. 

Ita. DibdiA hopes Mb l&atay will sira tiie public a neat pocket edition in one 
Yolame. ^ 

Hbbeb. The Life of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down, by the late Bishop, of Calcutta, Reginald 
Heber, 2 yola. post otctavo^ 1 6*. 
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Prior. Tke JLife of the Rigkt Honbiirable Edmtihd 
Barke, third edition, octavo, 14^. 

Pitt. A Bistory of tbe Right Honourable WiUiam 
Pkt, Earl of Crtrnthfim • cotitaining his Speeches ih 
Parliament; a considerable portion of his Corres*> 
poadence, whe» Secretary of State, upon French, 
Spamsh, and American Affairs, never before "pub- 
lished ; with an Account of the Principal Events 
and Persons connected with his Life, Sentiments, 
and Administration, by the Rev. Francis Thack- 
eray, A.M. in 2 vols, quarto, with a portrait, en- 
graced by Fiiiden, price 3/ 9». 

Pitt. The Life of the Right honourable William 
Pitt, by George Tomline^ Bishop of Winchester, 
3 vols, octavo, W 16^, first in quarto, 2 vols. 31 S$ 

A-tMrA qwrto volame is proinlse4 "^f tlbe venerable prelate, which will be re- 
plete wltk lateBfliL 

Byron. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honour- 
able Lord Byron, quarto. 

Butler. The Life of Gxotius, by Charles Butler, 
Esq. octavo. 

Wolfe.. The Life and Correspondence of General 
Wolfe, S vols, post octavo. 



In the sixty-ninth number of the Quarterly Review, some excellent 
rifiMtrks occur on Ibe «tbject of Avto-Biography. • 

Few grcHt-men, no»e ef the tery behest order, haye^liOKft to paint 
otherwise than indirectly ,and through[the shadows of Imaginary forms, 
the secret workings of their own minds; nor is it likely that genius 
^\%\ ever be found altogether divested of thi9 proud modeity, unless in 
the melancholy case of its being tinged, as in Rouaseatiy With intimity. 
There was, therefore, little danget of our haying too mnch aoto-bio- 
grapby, as long as no book had much chance of populftrity, which 
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was not written with some considerable portion of talent, or at least* 
|>y a person of some considerable celebrity in one way or otlier. But 
the circle of readers has widened strangely in these times; and while 
an overwhelming preponderance of Tulgarity among them tempts 
one class of writers to the use of materials, which, in elder times, they 
would have held themselves far above; a still more disgusting effect 
is, that it emboldens beings, who, at any period, would have been 
mean and base in all their objects and desires, to demand, with hardi- 
hood,^ the attention and the sympathy of mankind for thoughts and 
deeds, fn any period but the present, must have been as obscure as 
they are dirty. The mania for this garbage of Confessions, and Re- 
collections, and , Reminiscences, and Aniliana, is, indeed, a vile 
symptom. It seems as if the ear of that grand impersonation, ^*The 
Reading Public," had become as filthily prurient as that of an eaves 
dropper. 

If this voluntary degradation be persisted in, the effect of it will, 
ere long, be visible elsewhere than in literature. An universal spirit 
of suspicion will overspread the intercourse of society, and no class 
of persons will suffer more than those who found easy access, as in for- 
mer days, to circles much above their station, in virtue of the general 
belief, that their garrulity was not at least the veil of a calculating 
curiosity, and that however poor their wit might be, they were capa- 
ble of receiving kindness and condescension, without .any notions of 
turning a penny by the systematic record of privacies too generously 
exposed. 



Fuller. The Worthies of England, by Thomas 
Fuller, first printed 1662, reprinted by Mr. Nicol 
in 1811, in S quarto vols. 5/ 5^. 

An Index for the folio edition, has been published by 
Mr. Pickering, price 125. 

Anthony a Wood. Athcnae Oxoniensis, an exact 
history of writers and bishops who have had their 
education in the university of Oxford, a new 
edition, by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, 4 vols, royal quar- 
to, 15/ 15^, on large paper, 48/. 

More care, attention, accuracy, and ndnable enlaif^etdent, from an inexhausti- 
ble stock of materials, (some of them contemporaneons) has rarelj been witnessed 
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than In the additiooEl la1x>ui of Dr. Bliss, upon the textof hfa beloved Antfaony a 
Wood ; it is a work which every young man, who prefers intellectnal reputation to 
fleetinf and fHvolons pursuits, should he enjoined to purchase on quitting the 
Univeisity of Oxford. Dibdiru 

Granger. The Biographical History of England, 
by the Reverend Jame^ Granger, 4 vols, octavo, 
l/8y. 

I have no hesitation in designating it as a delightful and instructive book, con- 
sidering that Granger may have walked the field alone, it is surprising what lie. has 
done, his catalogue of engraved heads is immense. His style is iflways clear, 
pointed, and lively. Dibditu 

Dr. Johnson, This is the most entertaining book in the English language. 

Johnson. The Lives of the Poets, by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, 4 vols, octavo, f 345, octodecimo, 3 vols. 
9s. 

Dr. Johnson's lives of the Poets are necessarily a prominent ornament of every 
library; many of the focts must be cautiously admitted. Not that Johnson design- 
edly lUsified, but he always wanted time, diligence, and patience, inthe collection 
of his materials ; and he rejoiced to find the fact as he wished to find it. His life 
.of Savage is considered to be the chef d*cBUvre» The whole set of lives are, in- 
deed , fraught with wisdom and excellent taste. Dibdin* 

Macdiarmid. The Lives of British Statesmen, 
portraits, 3 vols, octavo, 11 4^, by John Macdiar- 
mid. 

Collins. The Peerage of Great Britain, by An- 
thony Collins, enlarged by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
plates of the arms, 9 vols, octavo, 91 9s. 

Marshall. Royal Naval Biography, by John 
Marshall, noticed in the department of History of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Colburn announces the Diary of a Member in 
the Parliament of the Protectors, Oliver and Rich- 
ard Cromwell, from the original autograph manu- 
scripts,'in the possession of William Upcott, Esq. 
with notices, historical and biographical, by John 
Towill Rutt, Esq. 4 vols, octavo, plates. 



,> 
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TJbe Cerregpondenoe of H^enry, Earl of Ckre&don, 
Aiul Jjaureuce^ £arl of Hochester, witli the Diary 
of Lord Clarendoiij from 1687 to 1690 : comprising 
minute particulars of the events attending the Re- 
volution, the greater part now first published 
from the original manuscripts, with notes by S. 
W« Singer, F« S. A. lllufltrated with portraits,/ 
copied from the originals, by permission of the 
Right Honourable the Ekirl of Clarendon, and 
other engravings, 4 vols, octavo. 

Memoirs, biographical and critical, of the Wits and 
Courtiers of the reign of Charles the Second, with 
notes and illustrationjB, in 2 vols« octavo, with por- 
traits. 



Dr.Dibiin obtecves, of all ipeciesof wrkiag, It It aiie ki which 
the French excel the most, and it is quite clear, that we have few 
productions of ^ similar character. La Harpe has given a good 
notion of the qnalKy and effect of Memoir Writing. 

** Les nonbreQies menoires qui no«ii rtiteat dii dtrnitre titaU offrent 
un ^las grand foods d'instruction et surtout plus d'agriflnent que les his- 
toires. lis representent plus en detail et plus naivement les faits, et les 
piBrtoiwageft; lis fooilleBt plot avant dans le secret daa eatt8«f et det 
ressorts, et o'est.ayec leursseooun qne nous a¥onB eu daas \% %\kc\t pre- 
senty'des meilleuiv morceaux d'histoire. II est peu de lectures plus 
agr^ables, si I'on ne veut qu'etre amus^ mais g^neralemeot it en est peu 
doBtil fiiutse defier darantage li Pottne vent pus aire treap^. 

Cours de litteratore, p. 173. 

Hutchinson. Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, written by his widow, Liicy,*wilh her 
own life, portraits and other plates, 8 vols octavo, 
245. 

The memoirs are tluwe of a brave and fntnpid soldier, one of Cromweirg 
generals, and member for the fQunty of Nottingham, in (he long Parliament. A n 
excellent lerlew of the bo<di appeared in the tbliteoith Tolnme of the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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Evelyn. Memoirs iUusfratireof the Life and Wri- 
tings of John Evelyn, Esq, author of the Sylva^ 
eompri^ng hi» Diary froia IMl to 1795-6, and a 
selection of his femiliar Letters, edited by Williain 
Bray, Esq.» 2 vols» royal quarto, portraftfi and 
5 vols, octavo, platss, &/ }5i Gi, 

Tftedbcoterjrof tkese'mcntoiivalRtdi •ne* of flitf aMwt &BMMii^''aiMcdo<lMrof 

Evelyn^s MiseeUanecHis Writing:, b>ow first: collected 
and edited, with Notes,, by Wiltiam Upcott, of the 
London Institutiony £uid formiiig a Supplenaent ta 
the EvclyB Memoirs. Plrinted ttnifortnly in* 1 vol, 
royal quarto, with plates, 31 lOsy in boards. 

Vhe miaoellaiieMW vxitiiigp of the PbUiUMpher swd Vatanlist* Kreljii» Cmost of 
vhicb ace extremely rare) are here preseated to tlie puhllc Jn a quarto Toliiiiie,,(o 
range with his ** Diary and Correspondence*" These works, wrt& his no5!e Dis- 
course on Forest Trees, under Uto tMfe oT *' Sytta,^ cflinprlH»theirlioi» boi^of 
B«e^ii?b predanttMs. Tk« tNictt- ftmnlns tite preseal w^takrm^ momoti iem», urn 
Mit^tt eft gMitt iMte»t8t„iBial«di«ft M<relypic4a»eeof ifce mnanafs aafl awiienenta 
of hiatiine;,Meii«ein, political,, donuBti*, and telieioi^i Treatlseson UoraiSfHor* 
tlcuUnre, Act, Science, Commerce, Ac. ; ia any of which the sound intellect of this 
** amiable and high- mindied English Gentlemaif'wfll Be traced. 



*ln «iM:bfiM»iii|^efA#rU^t8ia,Mr. WUUBtt Upc*!!, J«ai>aMr o€ 
tli# m^ v«U4iad&e btUioorai^ucaA work exlMfcy o». JBuititk tof of^va- 
phy,) f^ent to WottoD, in Surrey, tttti sesid«iwe»£ the £rely» £Mi%y 
for the first time, accompanied by Mr. Bray, the highly respected 
author of the History of Surrey, and acknowledged editor of John 
Evelyn's Memoirs, for the purpose of arranging and making a cata- 
logs* of tba librany, wkiali>li«d( haevftlirova inio ittOfb'tonHaioit by 
its removal far safety,; iii fon»eiiueAce of accidental fire in. an out- 
building. 

Early ib the fbHowi^g year (I814D the task was completed. Sit- 
ting one evening aiber4iDii^,witlr La^ Breliynv and bar intimate 
frijeod^ Mrs* MoUoeaju,, Miu. Upcott's alteniioit was attca^ted to a 
tipp«ty. being made ofi featbexsn on which i*dy £]ii»ly.n was cm|^oy- 
ed ;^*< WeJiaveallof us aur hobbias, I perceive, my ladyr'* said 
Mr, Upcott.'— <<< Very true," rejoined her ladyship, ** and pray what 
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may yours be ? " '* Mine, madam, from a very early age, began by 
collecting provincial copper tokens, and, latterly, the hand-writing 
(or autographs) of men who have distinguished themselves in every 
walk of life." '' Hand writings ! " answered Lady Evelyn, with 
much surprise, ''what do you mean by hapd-writings ? Surely you 
don't mean old letters ? " at the same time opening the drawer of her 
work-table, and taking out a small parcel of papers, some of which 
had been just used by Mrs. Mblyneaux, as patterns for articles of 
dress. The sight of this packet, though of no literary importance, 
yet containing letters written by eminent characters of the seven- 
teenth century, more particularly one from the celebrated Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, afforded the greatest pleasure to Mr. Up- 
cott, who took occasion to express his exceeding delight in looking 
them over. **Oh!" added Lady Evelyn, "if you care for papers 
Hke thdse, you shall have plenty; for Sylva Evelyn, (the familiar 
appellation applied to John Evelyn by his descendants), and those 
who sacce^eded him, preserved all their letters.'* Then, ringing for 
her confidential attendant, " Here," said her ladyship, " Mr. Upcott 
tells me that he is fond of collecting old letters; take the key of the 
ebony cabinet, in the billiard-room, procure a basket, and bring 
down some of the bundles.'* Mr. Upcott accompanied theattendant, 
and having brought a quantity of these letters into the dining-room, 
passed one of the most agreeable evenings imaginable, in examining 
the contents of each packet ; with the assurance, from Lady Evelyn, 
that he wa^ welcome to lay aside any that might add to his own col- 
lection. 

The following evening the delicious ebony cabinet was visited a 
second time, when Evelyn's *' Kalendarium," as he entitled it, or 
Diary, a small quarto volume, without covers, very closely written 
with his own hand, presented itself. 



The Anecdotes of William Bowyer are now enlarged, 
under the title of Nichols's Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, in 10 vols. 11/ 11^, 
with an excellent and complete index. 

In running one's eye down the names of persons in the alphabe- 
tical order in which they occur, we find such a body of personal 
anecdote, as almost irresistibly compels us to buy the work. 
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The recent death of this emiiif nt antiquaryy (Mr. John Nichols,) 
who was, for nearly fifty years, editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
must give this yaluable book increasing interest with the public. We 
are indebted to him for many remains of obscurorum virorum, which 
would otherwise have been lost in oblivion. He has contributed v^- 
lui^bl^ materials to the library history of oi^r xsoontry. 

CoiiLEY Gibber. The Apology for the Life of Col- 
ley Gibber is now elegantly reprinted in octavo. 

It is a peiformaoce, sol generis, full of bumonr. 

Wren. A new edition of the Parentalia, or Me- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren and his Family, 
. with additions, and a new portrait of Sir Christo- 
pher, has been published by Mr. Elmes the Archi- 
tect, in quarto, price 31 3s. 

Benvenuto CsLiiiNi. The Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini have been recently translated from the 
Italian by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 2 vols, octavo, 
llis. 

An amusing book, containing the life of a most capricious man and wonderful 
aitlst« 

Wakefield. The Auto-Biography of .Gilbert 

Wakefield, octavo, 12s» 
Spence. The Literary Anecdotes of Joseph Spence, 

the friend of Pope, enlarged under the editorial 

care of Mr. Singer, octavo, 15^. 

TO« U one of tbe most entertaining ▼trilumeB of literary anecdote Imaginable, 
and worthy of admittance into an elegantly furnished library. IHbdin* 

JLoPE DE Vega. The Life of Lope de Vega and 

Gwillim de Castro, fine portrait and fac simile, 2 

vols, octavo, 1/ Is, 
Watson. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 

Bishop of Llandaff, 2 vols. 1/4^. 
Hatdn and Mozart. The Lives of Haydn and 

Mozart, octavo, I2s. 
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Thomson. Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth, by Mrs. Thomson^ 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4^, 

Mn* Thomson appears to have executed hor task with considerable success. 

M^Crie. In two large volumes, octavo, price 1/ 4f, 
the second edition, corrected, of the Life of An- 
drew Melville, containing Illustrations ofthe Ec- 
clesiastical and Literary History of Scotland, du« 
rin^ the latter part of the Sixteenth and beginning 
of the Seventeenth Century, with an Appendix, 
consisting'of Original Papers, by Thomas M'Crie, 
D.D. Minister ofthe Gospel, Edinburgh. 

By the same author, the Life of John Knox, contain- 
ing Illustrations ofthe History ofthe Reformation 
in Scotland, the fourth edition, S vols, octavo, 
1/ Is. 

AiKiN. Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
portrait, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4*. 

■ Memoirs of the Court of James the First, 2 

vols.' octavo^ 1/4*. 

Naunton. Fragmenta Regalia; Memoirs of Eliza- 
beth, her Count, and Favourites, by Sir R. Naun- 
ton, Secretary to James the First, octavo, 85, 1824. 

This is an excellent new edition of a scarce and veiy interesting little book. 

B£NG£R. Memoirs of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry 

the Eighth, 2 portraits, 2 vols« 16^. 
— • Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 

1/ 4*. 
— ^ Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 



Bohemia, daughter of James the First, 2 vols. 
1/4^. 

The recent death of this amiable female writer will disappoint the public of the 
pleasure of her proposed History of Henr; the Fourth of France. * 

Chalmers. The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
drawn from the State Papers, 3 vols, octavo, 2/8*. 
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Grammont. The Memoirs of Count Granimont. 
The English edition of this book was published 
by Mr. Miller, in 1809-12, with 64 portraits by 
Scriven, 3/3^, in two royal octavo volumes. 

Dr. Dlbdin tajs, Gnunmont's portrafito admit of a happinr effort of art: th« 
beautiful gallery at Althorp would afibrd rich materials towards inch a work* 

The Life of George, Lord Jeffreys, sometime Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England in the Reign of James II^ 
by Humphrey W. Woolrych. 

The name of Jeffreys has been banded down to posterity as 
tbongh no censures were too great, no curses too bitter for him« 
The scanty memoirs which have been yet published concerning 
him, abound more in efforts to aggravate his unpopularity, than 
to canvass the actions of his impetuous career with the impar- 
tiality which is due to history. The author of these pages has 
honestly endeavoured to display the brightest colourings of the 
Judge's character, and while he dares not approve those vices 
which all mankind have concurred in condemning, he boldly asks 
a meed of praise for Jeffreys where the redeeming points of his 
conduct consistently demand it. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. by the Rev. William Field, 
in two volumes, octavo, with portraits. 

The Life of the celebrated Dr. Jenner, by Mr. Baron, 
will form a companion to an excellent little Me- 
moir of Dr. Bateman, recently published, post oc< 
tavo, 7s 6d. 

The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence, by Lady Morgan, in 2 
vols, with a fine portrait of Salvator, from the 
original painting by himself, in the possession of 
Earl Grosvenor, 1/ 8*. 

' Lady Morgan has produced two of the most amusing octavos 
we have met with, even in this biographical age. 

Edinburgh Magazine, 
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Memoirs of Goethe, author of "Werter," "Faust," 
&c. written by himself, S vols, octavo, with a fine 
portrait, 1/ 4^. 

Goethe has justly been classed -by the critics of Germany with 

the mastermiods of modern Europe—- with Shakspeare, with 

Dante, and with Cervantes, not as possessing powers of a similar 

kind, but as enjoying, lilce those great men, the reputation of 

being, beyond all comparison, the first of his age and country. 

A work under the following title^ written with much power nnd 

vigour, may not be inappropraitely classed under this department: it 

is much superior in execution to the well known Dialogues of the 

Dead by Littleton. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men, by Walter Savage Landor, Ihe second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, in 2 vols, octavo. 

Contents. Richard I and the Abbot of Boxley. — The Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sydney.^— King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold 
Savage. — Southey i|nd Person.'*— Oliver Cromwell and Walter 
Noble.--^Eschine8 and Phocion. — Queen Elizabeth and Cecil. — 
King James L and Isaac Casaubon.-^Marchese Pallavicini and 
Walter Landor. — General Kleber and some French Officers. — 
Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle. — Peter Leopold and 
the President Du Paty. — Demosthenes and Eubulides. — Bona- 
parte and the President of the Senate. — ^The Abb6 Delille and 
Walter Landor.*— The Emperor Alexander and Capo d'istria. — 
Kosciusko and Pontiatowski. — Middleton and Magliabechi. — 
Milton and Andrew Marvel. — Washington and Franklin.—Roger 
Ascham an4>the Lady Jane Girey — Lord Bacon and Richard 
Hooker. — General Lasey and the Curate Merino.— Pericles and 
Sophocles.— Louis XIV. and P^re la Chaise. — Samuel- Johnson 
and Home Tooke. — Cavaliere Puntomichino arid Mr. Denis Eu- 
•ebins Talcranagh. — ^Andrew Hoffer, Count Metternich, and the 
Emperojr Francis.— David Hume and John Home. — Prince Mau- 
rocordato and General Colootroni. — Alfieri and Salomon, the 
Florentine Jew* — Lopez Banoz and Romero Alpuente.— Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord Chatfasm— Ariitotetes and Callfsthenes. — 
Henry V III. and Anne Boleyn.—- Marcus Tnllius Cicero and his 
Brother, Quinctus. 
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Sully. Memoirs of Sully. 

Horace Walpole says, tbe example of Sully ahows that tbe atndj of hktory ia 
praotieally useful to a statesman; for, be tells us, fn hi& memoirs, diat he was much 
giTUu to it, and be pwfftA the-firUC of aD minfaters. 

Eqnallj with painted portraits I admirbwfrllten portrafts, lu wUcb tfie ohatacter 
is traced with those minute touches whidi constHute life ltsel£ Of this aort is 
the domestic portrait of Henry the Fourth of France, in a page or two of the ori- 
llinal Memdirs of Sully* 

StruIbksee. a Narrative of the CoHversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, by Dr. Munter, with 
an introduction by the ReV. T. Renneil, octavo, 
&. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of the 
French, by the Author of Waverly, 7 vols, post 
octavo. 

It is reported 11.000 guineas have hee^ gi«en tO the anflior for tteoopgrrti^t of 
the first edition of this boolu 



Gaaricbl Papers. Private Correspondence of 
David Garrich, with the most celebrated persons 
of his time, now first published from the originals, 
lately in possession of the executors of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, in 2 vols, quarto, with portraits and other en- 
gravings. 

I%i8 higlily interesting and important work, will comprise up- 
wards of two ttaotis&nd letters, from persons of the greatest 
emiifdiice in the pol-itical, literary, and dramatic worlds 

Among <Mli^r names may be mentioned Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, Duke of Devonshire, Countess Spencer, Lord Lyttleton, 
Lord Pembroke, and the leading nobility of Garrick's time; 
Warbilrtdn, Burke, Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith', Robertson; Junius, Beattie, Churchill, Mason, 
Cumberland, Boswell, Colman, T. and J. Warton, Dr» Buniey, 
^Baretti, Thomas and R. B. Sheridan, Hugh Kelly, Murphy, Dr. 
Hoadley^'Ifiaao Bkktirstair, Ti6kell,Home, C. Yorke, Madame 
Riccoboni, Mrs. Montagu, Whitehead/ Dr. FfaokiiB^ HftWkes- 
worthy Mallett, Mrs. Cowley, John Wilkes, Wilson, Gainsbo- 
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rongfa, &c. and amoog others, the following dramatic characters : 
—Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Yates, S. Foote, 
Spranger, Barr^-, Powell, Henderson, Massop, Parsons, T. King, 
Smith, Macklin, Moody, Le Kain, Madame Clairon, Charles 
Dibdin, T. Wilkes, Reddish, Holland, Brereton, Mrs. Pope, 
Bensley, Aikin, Dr. Arne, &c. &c. 

Pepys. The Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepysj Esq. F. R. S. Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles the Second and James 
the Second, and the intimate friend of the celebra- 
ted John Evelyn, edited by Richard, Lord Bray- 
brooke, in 2 vols, royal quarto, printed uniformly 
Tvith Evelyn's Memoirs, and embellished with por- 
traits and other engravings by the first artists, 
price 61 6s^ boards. 

*' There is much (in Pepy*s Diary) that throws a distinct and 
vivid light over the picture of England and its Government, 
during the ten years. succeeding the Restoration. 

'* If, quitting the broad path of history^ we loolc for minute 
information concerning ancient manners and customs, the pro- 
gress of arts and sciences, and-the various branches of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rich as the volumes before us. The 
variety of Pepys's tastes and pursuits led him into almost every 
department of life. He was a man of business ; a man of infor- 
mation, if not of learning; a man of taste ; a man of whim ; and, 
to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
htUes^prity a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him 
an unwearied, as well as an universal learner, and whatever he 
saw, found its way into his tables." Quarterly Review. 

A complete collection of Memoirs relative to the His- 
tory of Great Britain, with notes and illustrations, 
octavo. The work will commence, with the Diary 
of Sir Symond D'Ewes; this will be followed by 
the Memoirs of Sir James Melville, gentleman of 
the bed-chamber to Mary, Queen of Scots, printed 
from the original MSS. (containing several im- 
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portant passages omitted in alt former editions,) 
found amongst the papers of the Earl of March- 
mont, and presented to the publisher by Sir George 
Rose. 

The publication of this extensive and valuable work, so long 
wanting in our literature, will be superintended by some of the 
first literary characters of the age ; it will contain many interest- 
ing and important documents, some of which have hitherto been 
unpublished,. and some recently discovered. The publisher will 
render a most acceptable service to the literature of his country, 
by his embarking in this speculation: we are remarkably deficient 
in historical memoirs compared with the French, who abound in 
many valuable collections of this description. 

Conway Papers, from the collection of the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, 5 vols, octavo.. 

The WiLMOT Papers. Papers and Collections of 
Sir Robert Wilraot, Bart, some time secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 3 vols, octavo. 

JoRTiN. The Life of Erasmus, by Dr. Jortin. 

Butler. The Life of Erasmus, by Charles Butler, 
Esq. 

There h still room for a masterlj sketch of the interestini; period in which 
Erasmnt lived. Mr. Botlei'b book would supply some Taloable materials* bat it 
most be confessed that it is a meagre and nnsatisfutory performance. 

SouTHEY. The Life of John Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism, by R. Southey, 3 vols, 
octavo, \l8s^ 

The followiD£ apology for W^hitfield is from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The peculiar tenets of the methodist are, in many respects, narrow 
and illiberal ; they are also enthusiastical, and acting on minds of a 
certain temperament, have produced the fatal extremities of spiritual 
presumption, or spiritual despair* But, to judge as we would desire 
to be judged, we must try their doctrine, not by those points in 
which they differ, but by those in which they agree with all other 
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ChristiaDi ; and if we fiod that the methodists recommend parity of 
life, strictness of morals, and a regalar discharge of the duties of so- 
ciety, are they to be branded as. hypocrites because they abstain 
from its amiasements and its vanities ? Were the number of metho- 
dists to be multiplied by an hundred, there would remain enough be- 
hind to fill the theatres and encourage the fine arts. Respecting the 
remarkable person by whom the sect was founded, posterity has done 
him justice for the calumnies with which he was persecuted dtiring 
bis life, and which be bore with enduring fortitude. 

The poverty in which Whitfield died, proved Us purity of heart, 
and refuted the charge so grossly urged of bis taking a selfish interest 
in the charitable subscriptions which his eloquence promoted so 
effectaally^(for providence uses in accomplishing great ends, the imper- 
fections as well as the talents of his creatures*) He served to awaken 
to a consciousness of their deplorable state, thousands to whose 
apftthy and ignorance a colder preacher might have spoken la Tain ; 
and perhaps, even the church of England herself, has been less Im- 
paired by the schism than benefitted by the effects of emulation upon 
her learned clergy* 



A new edition is preparing in an octavo form, of 
JSayle's Historical and Critical Dictionary : — this 
wonderful performance will be superintended in 
the course of publication by able editors, who have 
added much to the stores of learning and research 
amassed by Bayle. D'Israeli in his second series 
of the Curiosities of Literature, has a most instruc- 
tive article upon this work, 

Bayle*8 Dictionary is a very useful work for those to consult who 
love the biographical part of literature, which is what I love most. 

Dr. Johnson. 
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FLORIAN. 

This deligbtfol author is well known t<} those who have perased 
with pleasure bis Galatea, his Estella, and GoosaWo de Cordova, and 
above all his Noma Pompilius ; the latter work is generally considered 
merely a brilliant effort of a lively imagination, and we are very 
sure, therefore, the public supposed that he had read hundreds of 
v61umes expressly to compose it. 

Amongst his papers, however, was the following, as memoranda 
of its composition :-— 

WORKS NECESSARY FOR NUMA. 

Plutarch. Read the History of Romulus, Numa, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Coriolanus, Timoleon, and Paulus Emilius. 

The Iliad. The enumeration of the army of Agamemnon, to make 
that of the Marsi, the Romans, &c. Imitate the parting of Andromache 
and Hector. Imitate the nocturnal adventures of Ulysses and Dio- 
medes. Diomede wounded, speaking to Paris. Give a similar speech* 
to Leo. Imitate the combat of Achilles and Xanthus, making Leo 
combat in a lake. Priam, or the Camp of Achilles, an admirable 
moral, a model of pathos, to imitate It If possible. Honour the fu^ 
neral of Tullns or Tatius by games, as in book 23. 

The Thebaid. Read the enumeration of the Greek army. The 
mother who will follow her son to the wars, all book 4. The com* 
bat of Capanius, and the Pnpi) of l^ollux. The combat of Hippo- 
medon. The description of Parthenope, her beaufy, graces, naivety, 
and death. The episode of Hiplea and Dinas. 

The Arancana. Canto 1. The manners of the savages, to give to the 
Marsi. 6. . Beautiful— defeat to imitate. 10. The games to imitate. 
II. The horse or the ^falcon which waited the signal, beautiful com- 
parisons. 13. The episode of Lautaire and Gualolde asleep. 14. 
The warrior who threw away his hand cut off, ahd fought with the 
other. 15. Single combat of Andr6 and 'de Rengo, to imitate for 
Numa and Leo. 20. The episode of Segnalde, ^ho seeks her hus- 
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band's body. 81. The reTiew, to imitate for the Marsi. The episode 
of the sea-monsters. S3. Beautiful scene of ]\jlagic. 25. Two enemies 
who flj to each other's aid, very noble. 5^. Fine combats of Zump'el 
and Rengo, to imitate. 

The Eneid. Book 4. The ardent love of Dido, to imitate for 
Hersilia. 5. The games. 7. Ausonia tailing arms, the names of the 
nations, &c. 9. The discourse of Numanus, to give to the chief of 
the Marsi. 

Siuus Itaucds. Canto 1. The portrait of Hannibal, snperb to 
imitate for Romulus. 2. The episode of Astry te killed for Theron^ 
good for Hersilia. 3. The passage of the Alps, superb* to imitate in 
the 5th book of Numa. 4. Preparations for war at Rome, fine nor* 
lel, to emulate for the 2d book. The' enumerations of the army of 
Yarro, the names :of the natiobs. 9. ThebeginntagoftlLe late bat- 
tle CannsB. 

CX^tiD. Apollo, shepherd.. Philemon and Baucis. 

TBX»BitAciins. Old Eumeus, description of Boetica. 

The Georgics. The two last Cantos. 

The Death of Abel. His obsequies. 

Dapbnis and Chloe. The marriage of Daphnis. 

Paradise Lost. The picture of Adam and Eve* 

The Morals of Pythagoras. 

Pharsalea. Open the book at random to ^nd grand ideas. 

Jerusalem Deliyered. Re-peruse often this admirable poem. 

Orlando Furioso. Model of imagination and grace, every thing 
in it is remarkable. 

Joseph, (by Bitaube). A cbanning work. " 

The Hknrxade. Superb. Canto 
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^Not to know at large of things remote . 

From use, obscure, and subtle, bat to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom ; what is mor^ is fume, 

Or emptiness, or fon(| impertinence. 

And renders us in things that most concern, 

Unpractised, unprepared, and stJll to seek. 

/ Paradise Lost^ h» 8. 



The rapid extension of Mechanics' lostitutes, and the general diffu- 
sion of education among the lower classes, has attracted the attention 
of men of talent in the various departments of human knowledge, to . 
the pr(^duction of a series of books adapted to the wants of this 
numerous portion of society. Every chasm that formerly existed in 
our literature they seem ready to fill up by cheap and interesting 
compilations : it has been objected to this plan, that it will tend to 
destroy works of a more comprehensive character, and diminish their 
probable sale. The objection falls to the ground, if we consider in 
how very few cases does the immense toil of an elaborate work of 
science repay from its sale the industry and implication of the author, 
when by lowering the price and form to a more humbieand extensive 
class of purchasers, he may not only derive fame, but adequate remu- 
neration. It would be easy to adduce the value of a copyright of 
some simple school book, upon which, perhaps, little pains or talent 
has been required in its production ; more probably by the aid of' 
paste and scissars than by any other means, and yet what fortunes 
have they not produced when they have obtained an introduction into 
schools* 

JLong before the announcement of these publications, it has often 
surpriped me that men of great eminence in their various professipns 
did not combine their efforts to produce a series of elementary works , 
which should apply to every branch oTedueation, more particularly 
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for the middle and higher classes. The inflaence of their names would 
carry public opiDion in their favour, and overwhelm any opposition 
that might be shown by those vtrholesale houses, which now possess a 
large capital in the copyright of many of our trumpery school books^ 
The public would feel a confidence that these books possessed the \iigh-' 
est order of merit, and having'the stamp of their authority, would 
readily find, access to our principal schools 9 on the contrary, by the pre- 
sent system we often find books of very inferior merit pufi*ed and forced 
into notice, from the publisher having at his command a large capital 
and extensive influence, whilst works of much higher merit have gone 
into the shade ^rom the want of such aid. If a disposition wasmani'- 
fested on the part of such individuals to engage in this undertaking, they 
would not find it difficult to meet with a' bookseller of sufficient capi- 
tal, unshackled by the trammels of trade copyright, which I scruple 
not to say, has been the bane of English literature, forming an unjust 
monopoly, that has deprived the author of his fair reward, has en- 
hanced the price of books to the public, and kept back that state of 
improvement which our standard literature, under a more wholesome 
system, would have exhibited. 

. What, for example, could not the name of Sir Walter Scott achieve, 
were be to condescend to wield his powerful and brilliant pen in this 
household department of literature ? and it would not be difficult to 
calculate that his gain might even far exceed th&t of some of his most 
successful novels. It is not alone in this branch of literature the in- 
creasing demand, but the actual wear and tear annually suffering. It - 
not unfrequently occurs that two or more copies are required to each 
pupil, before the course of instruction is terminated. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

The first in order of announcement is that of Coastable*s ; and here 
I cannot but regret that the suitable and convenient form' of post oc- 
tavo was not adopted: the size is decidedly too small: it would also 
have been better to have first published each work complete, whiclT 
might, for the convenience of those whose means ar^ scanty, be also 
sold in weekly numbers. A larger class of purchasers would have 
been obtained, had this^plan been carried into execution. The bill 
of fare is, however, extremely interesting and well chosen. 
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The Editor' thus Prefaces the List* - 

The unlimited desire ef knowledge which now pervades every class 
of Society, has suggested the present design, of not only reprinting fn 
a cheap form several interesting and valuable Publications, hitherto 
placed beyond the reach of a great proportion of readers, but also of 
issuing in that form many Original Treatises, which Are now in prepa- 
ration by some of the most distinguished authors of the age. 

Such is the object of the present work, which will be published in a 
. series of weekly numbers, under the general title of *' Constable's 
Miscellany of Original and Selected Publications, in vari- 
pus Departments op Literature, the Sciences, and the Arts." 
It will be circulated not merely by the ordinary modes of bookselling, 
but also ]^y means of news-venders, and other dealers in books, in 
town and covntry. 

In the subjoined list some of the various publications proposed to 
be issued, in this manner, are enumerated ; and they will appear In 
such order and succession as may seem best to suit the taste of those 
encouraging the design. It contains various books on important and 
popular subjects, which have been undertaken solely for the present 
miscellany, in the view of filling up some chasmsjn the existing stock 
of useful knowledge, and thus rendering the undertaking moreaccept* 
able to the public, and better fitted for the purposes it is intended to 
promote. 

It is proposed that three numbers shall form a volume; and that 
each author or subject shall be kept separate, so as to enable pur- 
chasers to acquire all the numbers or volumes of each book distinct 
from the others. 

This Miscellany will be printed in a small size, in the neatest man- 
ner, and with occasional engravings and embellishments. Each num- 
ber will be issued at the price of one shilling. Three number^%rming 
a volume, handsomely done up, price three shillings and six pence. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

The articles marked thus * are orighial works, prepared or written expresslj for this 

Miscellany. 

Captain Basil Hall's Voyages, S vols. 

•«• These contain, — I. Voyage to Loochoo, and other places in the 
Eastern Seas» in the year 1816; including an«account of Captain 
Maxwell's attack on the batteries at Canton ; and notes of an 
interview with Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena, fn August, 
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1817. — IL Eztracls from a jonrDal written on the coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mezieo, in the years 1800, 1821, and 1822 ; containing 
some account of the recent revolotlons, together with obserrations 
on the state of society in those countries. 

Life of Robert Burns, by J. G. Lockhart, LL.B.* 

Memorials of the late War. Viz. Journal of a Soldier of the~71st 
Regiment, from 1^06 to 1815, including particulars of the battle 
ofVimeira, Yittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and Waterloo. 
Letters of Sir John Moore. The Earl of Hopetoun's Despatch 
after the battle of Corunna, and other documents. 

Evidences of Christianity. Thfe Pleiad, or a series of abridgements 
of seven distinguished writers, in opposition to the pemicioos 
doctrines of Deism, by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S* 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

Converts from Infidelity, or Lives of Eminent Individuals who have 
renounced Sceptical and Infidel opinions, and embraced Christi- 
- anity, by Andrew Crichton, 2 vols.* 

History of Voyages, from the earliest times, showing, the part which 
the various European Nations have had in Maritime Discovery, 
and illustrating the progress of Geographical Science, 3 vols.* 

The Life and Discoveries of Captain James Cook, containing a con^ 
densed Narrative of his Voyages, and a view of^the progress of 
Nautical Science and Naval Discipline daring his period, 3 vols.* 

History and Present State of South America, particularly Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, New Grenada, Mexico, and Peru, 3 vols.* 

A General View of the Russian Empire, comprising its History, Geo- 
graphy, Accounts of the various Tribes and Nations by which it 
is inhabited; their Customs, Government, and Commerce, by 
Robert Lyall, M.D. formerly Physician at Moscow, 2 vols.* 

Adventures of British Seamen in the Southern Ocean ; containicg 
Shy wreck of the Antelope on the Pelew Islands, August, 1783 ; 
with an Account of these Islands to the present time. Mutiny, 
of the Bounty. Voyage and Shipwreck of the Pandora. Settle- 
ment of John Adams; and subsequent History of Pftcairn Island. 
Catastrophe of the Ship Boyd, on the Coast of New Zealand, &c. 
edited by Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E.* ^ 

Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, perlformed 
by M. Niebuhr, Captain of Engineers in the service of the King 
of Denmark ; translated from the French, 2 vols. 
' Dictionary of the Holy Bible, comprising an Historical, Geographical, 
and Descriptive Account of the Persons, Places, Antiquities, 
Manners, and Customs ; Natural Productions, Costumes, Build- 
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logs, and Literatore of the Jews ; and an Explanation of the 
Proper Names and Remarkable Expressions contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. From the Dictionary of Dom Angtis- 
. tine Calmet, and illustrated by numerous References to other 
Authorities, 4 vols. 
rEconomical GoolEery for the Rich and Poor, by a Lady.* 

Essays, Philosophical and Literary. On Beauty, by Francis Jeflfirey, 
Esq. Essays on Education. Government. The Liberty of the 
Press, Prisons, and Prison Discipline, by James Mill, Esq»; with 
others on sevvral interesting Topics, by various distinguished 
writers, 3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Marchioness of- Larochejaquelein, 'the War in La 
Vendee, &c. From the French. •With an Introduction by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 

Narrative of the Settlement and Present State of Van Dieftaen's Land, 
New Holland, and ^e Coasts and Islands of Australia, by Hugh 
Murray, F R.SE.« vols.* 

History of British India, and of the Commerce of Europe with the 
Eastern Nations, 3 vols.* 

The Complete English Tradesman, directing him in the several Parts 
and Progressions of Trade, adapted to the present State of the 
World, and the Commercial Enterprise of the various States and 
•Governments thereof, 3 vols. 

Remarkable Providences, Disasters, and Escapes at Sea, 3 vols.* 

Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Blot, translated from the Frendi. 

Table-talk ; or Selections from Ana : containing extracts from the 
different collections of Ana, Trench, Italian, and Englilh.* 

^Collections for a History of Inventions, translated from the original 
German of John Beckman, Public Professor of Economy in the 
Ihiiverslty of Gottingen, with additions adapted to the arts, 
sciences, and manufactures of Great Britain.* ^ 

A Treatise on Road making. Rail-ways, Wlieel-carriages, and the 
Strength of Animals, by George Buchanan,' Esq. Civil Engi- 
neer.* 

Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, containing his voyage td 
the South Seas, under Captain Dampier, residence in the island 
of Juan Fernandez, and other interesting particulars, being the 
real history of Robinson Crusoe, on whioh De Foe grounds hit 
flctkions narrative. • 

lives of the Reformers, Martin Lather, Melancthon, Cranmer, Calvin, 
Zuin^e, an& John Knox, H yoIs.^ 
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Health and LongeTity. Rules for the Preservation of Health and the 
attainment of Long Life, illustrated by concise Memoirs of Indi- 
viduals in all ages remarkable for longevity^ 3 vols.* 
The narrative of Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia, to discover the source 
of the Nile.* With a life of the author, and some supplemen- 
tary information, 4 vols. 
History of Greenland, the Whale Fishery, and of the Northern Voy- 
ages of Discovery, by Hugh Murray, F. R. S. E. 2 vols.* 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, being a new system of 
natural history, on a popular plan, by James Wilson, Esq. assisted 
by several distinguished naturalists, 6 vols. * 
Life of Alexander, Emperor of Russia.* 

A Treatise on the Principles of Metallic and Paper Money, and the 
Theory and Practice of Exchange ; with a view of the Constitu- 
tion and History of the Banks of. England, Venice, Amsterdam, 
France, Hamburgh, and generally of the Paper Currency of the 
European Kingdoms, and of the United Slfates of An^erica, by 
J* R. M'Cullocb, Esq.* 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Origin, Progress, and 
present State of the Arts of Printing, Engraving, Paper-making, 
Type-founding, and Book-binding, compiled from interesting 
and authentiosources, by Richard Thomson, 2 vols.* 
Biography of Illustrious British Statesmen, viz. Sir William Templie, 
Lord Somers, LordGodo)pbin, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Boling- 
broke, the Right Hon. Henry Pelham, Karl of Chatham, Edmund 
Burke, William Pitt, Charles James Fox, Henry Dundas, Vis- 
count Melville, Lord Erskine, and others, 4 vols.* 
Life of General Washington, 2 vols. * 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 2 vols. 
Life of Horatio, Viscount Nelson, 2 vols,* 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols.* 

Biography of Distinguished Individuals who have contributed to the 
modem improvement of Arts, Sciences, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, viz, 5 vols.* 

Sir Richard Arkwright, Spinning Machinery* 

Joseph Black, M.D. Chemistry. 

Matthew Boulton, Esq. Mechanical Inventions. 

J. Brindley, Esq. Canal Navigation, 

John Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, Inventor of the System of Naval 

Tactics. 
William Ged, Goldsmith, Inventor of Stereotype. Printing, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Founder of the Boyal Exchange and Grcs- 
ham Lecture, 
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Andrew Meikle, Inventor of the Thrashing Machine, if ith some 

notices of James Small, Ploiigh'wright 
Patrick Miiler, Esq. of Dalswinton, Steam Navigation, tph 
John Palmer, Esq. jrat7 Coaches. 
James Patterson, Founder of the Bank of England, Darien 

Expedition, tfe, 
Jobn Rennie, Esq. Break-water, Plymouth, Waterloo Bridge, 

and other National ff^orks, 
John Watt, Esq. Stedm Engine, ii;c, 

Josiah Wedgewood, Esq. Chemical Processes and Improvement 
in the Pottery. 
A. Systematic View of the more popular and practical parts of Ma- 
thematics, Natnral Philosophy, and Chemistry, by 'William 
Wallace, Professor of Mathematics, University of Edinburgh, and 
others, 3 vols.* 
History, Principles, and Advantages of Benefit Societies, Banks foi* 

Savings, and Assurance on Lives.* 
Life of Napoleon, Emperor of France. * 
Military Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by the Rev. G. R. 

Gleig,3 vols.* 
Memoirs of the two last years of King Charles th« First, by Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert^ Private Secretary to the King. 
The Life of C. G. Lamoignon Malesherbes, Minister of State to Louis 
the Sixteenth, translated from the French, by the Rev. Edward 
Mangin, A. M. 
The Chevalier D'Arvieux's Travels in Arabia the Desert, giving a 
YCtj accurate and entertaining acbount of the Religion, Customs^ 
Diversions, &c. of the Bedouins, or Ari^bians, &c. 
History of the Scottish Covenanters, illustrated by fac-similes of the 
Original Covenant and Confession of Faith, signatures of the no- 
bility, gentry, clergy, and others throughout Scotland, who ad- 
hered to the same, from documents In possession of the editor^ 
3 vols* • 
Account of the Bastile, and its most remarkable Prisoners. * 
Account of Ireland, Historical and Politieal, from the Revolvtion id 

the year 1688 to the present time, 2 vols.* 
Annals, Literary and Political, of the Lives of Dr. Samnel Johnson^ 

Lord Byron, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 2 vols.* 
Travels in South America, by Frederick, Baron Humboldt, in asso- 
ciation with A. Bonpland, translated fronli the French, 5 vols.* 
An Account of the Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the year 
1795, by Michael Symee, Esq. Major in his M^esty's 76th Regi- 
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mevJU • To wt^icli^ are added, Narratives of the late Military and 
Political Operatioos in the Rormese Territory, chiefly from the 
communications of an Officer in the British arniy» 4 vols. 

A Detailed and Anthentic History of the Battle of Waterloo, by a 
Britjsl) Ofi$cer.» 

A Description of the East, aid some other Countries ) Egypt* the 
Holy Land, Syria, Mesopotamia, Cyprus, and Candiai contain- 
ing observati9ns on tlie Islai^ds of the Archipelago, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and some other parts of Europe, by Richard J?ococke, 
D.D. Bishop of' Meath««/vrith illustrative notes, 4 vote. 

History of Modern Greece, and the Ionian Islands $ with a view of 
the Decline of the Turkish Ascendency, on. the Grecian OoAtinent^ 
and a sketch of the Revolutionary War, S vola.*. 

Conspiracies. — ^The Abbe St. ReaFs Conspiracy of the Spaniards 
against Venice, translated from the Italian. 

Account of the Conspiracy of Fiesco against the Republic Of Genoa» 
by the Cardinal de Retz. 

The Rise and Fall of Massaniello, the Fisherman of Naples, by James . 
Howell. 

Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D. Professor of Orieutal Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh, containing a Persoqal Narntivo . 
of his own Life, Original Correspondence, and the Biographical 
Notice, by bir Henry Moncrief Well wood, Bf^ronet.* 

The English Jest BoHok^cqpMsting, of many hundred originals, also 
selections from Joe Miller, Beau Nash, SheridaOsaad latter wits, 
with authentic anecdotes.* 

History of the Discovery, Revolutions^ and Present State, Fo]it}cal 
and Commercial « of ^e Continent of America, 3 vols* * 

The Travels of Francis Bernier, and his account of the Court of thci^ 
Great Mogul,* with notes and illustrations from modern. fiMthori- 
ties and recent Travels in Persia, S vols. 

British Sermon Writers. E|[traets from Jei:emy Taylor, Barrqw^ 
Clarke, Tillotson, South, Sherlock, Blair, Paley, and .other 
eminent divines, selected by John Clciyton,, Efq. 8 vplf.* 

Universal iiii^zetteer, 3 vols. * , 

A new General Atlas.* 

Select British Drama. 

Select British Poets. 
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The'tfezt h that of Mr. Morray, under the title of Tke Nauoitaz. 
LttRARY of P(»Pt7LAR KivowLBDOE, aod 18 80 improTemeiit^ in some 
respects, upon the plan of Mr. Constable. 

The selection is likewise good, but not so rich and varied as the 
first. 

The National Library of Popular Knowledge^ com- 
prisin;^ Original Treatises, written expressly for 
this work, by the. most celebrated authors ; in the 
following divisions ; 

1. History. 

2. Science and Art. 

3. Miscellaneous Literature. 



** Seeing that knowledge is of tbe nnmber of those things which are to be aeeepted of 
wUh caution and distinction ; being now to open a yountain% tueh a* it it not easy 
to diteem where the iuuee and streams theresj wiU tmke and fall / I thought it 
good and ncocssnty, ta tbe lint plaee> to make a strong aad sound head or bank, to rule 
and guide the couneof the waters, bJsettl]^: down this position, name^yra at au Kxov* 

UD«K IS to BB UXITID BT RBUOIOV, AMD TOBB BBTBBABn TO USB AND ACTIOB.** 

LordBaco9u 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The objeet of TH£ NATIONAL LIBRARY Is to supply. In a 
cheap and c!oodeiu0d form, a body of the most practical, iDstructire, 
aad amostiif; iafonttalion ; adapted particiilai'ly io the wants of 
yoaog piiMidB^ tfdd 6t thiit iinmense oamber of readers, irhb possess 
a strong deftlre for knowUdge, w ithoat h^vio^ the means of access to 
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▼oiamiDoos and expensive works. The pablications which are within 
the reach of this large and important part of the commanity, are 
either so limited in their ^ange, or so puerile in their execution, that 
they fail to satisfy the intellectual appetite which thQ diffusion and 
improvement of education have called forth. It is to be remarked 
that, with some few striking exceptions, the general literature of our 
country is either addressed to men of leisure and research, and is 
therefore bulky and diffuse— or it is frittered down into meagre and 
spiritless outlines, adapted only for very juvenile capacities. In addi-* 
tion to the individuals desirous of acquiring knowledge, who are thus 
embarrassed in |be choice of books, associations established by the 
people for their mental improvement also require the materials tot 
forming suitable libraries.. It has become a characteristic of the 

* 

present age, that whilst all persons are anxious to acquire solid and 
useful information, they are desirous to arrive at the acquisition by 
the shortest roads ; for the knowledge which is spread over a large 
surface requires a degree of leisure and industry to attain it, scarcely 
compatible with the ordinary duties of life. To collect the scattered 
elements of usefql learning, and give them a shape that iliay be suited 
to the circumstances and habits of all classes of a reflecting and 
inquiring population, is the object of the publication now pro- 
posed. 

It is necessary particularly ^o point out, that it does not form a 
part of our plan to republish entire standard works of scientific or 
miscellaneous literature. It is our peculiar object to condense the 
information which is scattered through voluminous and expensive 
books, into the form and substance of Original Treatises. Our in* 
tention to supply a body of popular instruction and amusement will 
be better obtained by this condension, than by multiplying selections 
from established authors. 

The divisions of popular knowledge in which the National Library 
is arranged, will comprehend, in distinct treatises, the most important 
branches of general information. They will present the most valuable 
and interesting articles of an Encyclopedia, in a form accessible to 
every description of persons. 

This method of publication appears to be recommended by many 
important advantages. When one article grows obsolete by the lapse 
of time, admission may be given to a new article, embracing every 
recent discovery of the particular art or science to which it refers, 
without deranging or replacing the whole of the work. The onerous 
charge now inflicted upon the purchasers of Encyclopedias by new 
4(4itioiis^ as well as the necessity of having recourse tQ the clmniy 9Xn 
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pedient of supplements, will be entirely obviated ; but, what appears 
to us still more important, such a publication will enable those who 
dcTOte themselves to particular arts or sciences, or who are desirous 
^o cultivate any particular branch of literature, to purchase treatises 
adapted to their individual pursuits, in a separate and distinct form. 
Every man will thus have it in his power,' to make up for himself a 
selection of works perfectly, agreeable to his own taste. The series 
of treatises will be sufficiently comprehensive to render it unneces- 
sary even for well-informed men to have recourise to more ponderous 
works; and every treatise being complete in itself .will possess a 
▼alue and an interest, from its own intrinsic recommendations, inde- 
pendent of its connection with the general series. 

The editors feel authorised in stating that the several works 
comprised in the^National Library will be written by men of the 
highest eminence, in their respective departments of science and 
literature. 

The paper, type, and embellishments of this work will be of the 
first character, — at the same time the volumes will be charged to the 
public at a lower price than any existing publication $ the National 
Library may be therefore pronounced the cheapest work that ever 
issued from the press. 

The editors have already received Tory valuable and important 
suggestions from distinguished characters $ and they will gladly avail 
themselves of any further hints, having for their object the promotion 
or the improvement of the undertaking in which they arc engaged. 
The success of a work, which they venture to hope may eventually 
produce a salutary influence even upon the general interests of so- 
ciety, will be essentially advanced by the sanction and recommenda- 
tion of persons of weight and intelligence in their respective neigh- 
bonrhoods. 



THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

The following list will furnish a general idea of many of the sub- 
jects of which the Treatises will consist ; and it is essential to bear in 
mind that, with the exception of a few subjects of peculiar interest, 
that may extend to several volumes, each work will be complete 
either in a part or parts, or ici a volame. 
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I. HISTORY. 

^istoty of the JeWs, from their Origin to thefr Dispersion ; witft 
Doticeis of ^eir partial Re-union in Tarions countries^ and a Tiew 
of the'Pi^phecies concernitig their Restoration. 

^ the Progress of 'Christianity, to the Risfe of the Papal Usui^ 

;^atioii. 
■ ■■ the Reformation in Germany. 
" the Reformation in England and {Scotland. 

the Religions Wars in France, cofisequent npon tbe Re< 



formation ; with a Supplementary iMemoir on the ^Revocation of 
tlie'£dictof]<irantes. 
— the Inquisition* 
Mahometanism. 
— the Crusades for the Recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; with 



ft Bttmoir of the Chivalric and Religious Orders of Europe 



History of Greece* 
■* ■ ■ i i .■ ■ Rome, 

the Ottomaa Empire. 

• — ^— the Feudal Tlmtei 

Gcaeral History- of iBogklBd, to Ibe aee^icm of George the 

Fourth. 
Scenes and Characten of the Sngli^ Wars la Fnnce, under Edward 

the Third, Richard the Second, H«iry the Fifth, and Henry the 

SUtb. 
Scenes and Characters of the Civil Wars of England, during the Reiga 

of Charles the First. 
History of the Peninsular War. 

lilves of British Statesmen, from Alfred the Great to William Pitt. 
Lives of British Warridrs, fir6m £d^ard the Black Prince to the Duke 

of Wellington. 
Domestic History of ISdgland ; representing the I^rogress of l^ociety 

vrfth fespect io Customs, Manners, Language, and Daily Life> 

from the period of thd Norman Conquest to the present time* 
History of Scotland. 
— — Ireland. 
General History of France, to the Age of Louis the Fifteenth. 
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HUtory^ of ihe French' ReYolati4Ni« 

- ' Italy, from tbe Destruction of « the Western Empire to ihe 

present time. 

' "■ Gennany, including thcKdUf domof Austria, and iho various 



States of the Germanic Confederation. 

Spain and I^ortngal. 

Modern India, from the earliest Settlements' of the Euro- 



peans to the present time. 
. ■■ HoUandaod Belgium. 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway* 

' Russia and PolandJ 

— -~ Nor tl| America* 

South America. 



UnUrersal Chronology.. 



II. SCIENCE AND. ART* 

Lives of Eminent Philosophers, pointing out the influence of their dis- . 
coveries in fixing the Principles of Science: including Memoirs 
of Bacon, Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes^ , 
Herschel, Boyle, Hervey, Napier, Franklin, Priestley, Watt, 
Buffon, Linnaeus, &c. &c. 

History of British Arts and Manufactures ; tracing the Progress of 
Inventions in the great Branches of National Industry^ 

History and Practical Account of the Steam-Engine. 

Chemistry Practically Illustrated, in its application to the Arts. 

Outlines of Astronomy. 

■ • Optics. 

• — Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism*. 

■ Geology and Miner^ogy. 
■ Meteorology. 

Political Economy Popularly Explained and Illustrated by Facts. 
History and Practice of Agriculture, and the Management of Cattle. 

___— . , Horticulture. 

The Works of Nature; being a complete History and ClassifiqaUon 

of the various Species of Quadrupeds, Birds^ FisheS| Reptiles/. 

and Insects. 
Botany Displayed, upon the Linnssan and more recent Systems* 
The Popular Knowledge of Diseases, with a View to their Prevention 

and First Treatment. 
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The Works of Art; being an Account, Hislorical and Deacri^-^ 
tive^ of all the great Monuments of Antiquity, and the most re^ 
markable Edifices of Modern Times. 

The History and Practice of Architecture, and Civil Enginieering^ 



III. MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Lives ofGreat Divines of the English Church $ with Selections from 

their Works. 
The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, popularly arranged 

from the Works of Berkeley, Butler, Leslie, Faley, Stillingfleet, 

and other authorities. 
History of Idolatry and Superstition, in the various Nations of the 

World ; embracing a View of the Missions for the Diffusion of 

Christianity 



l^he Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

A Compendium of the Laws of England, adapted to Practical Objects. 

The Biography of English Literature ; comprising the Lives of the 
most distinguished Authors. 

The Biography of the Fine Arts; comprising the Lives of the most 
illustrious Painters, Scu1ptors,Architects, and Musicians. 

History of the English Stage, from the time of Shakspeare ; with No« 
tices of the Lives, and Selections from the Works, of the great 
Dramatists. 

History of Romance; including Critical Notices and Specimens of the 
Works of Fiction of the European and Asiatic Nations. 

The Mariner^s Compass, forming a history of the progress of Navi- 
gation. 

Memoirs of ^English Voyages Round the World ; including those of 
Drake, Rogers, Dampier, Anson, Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, 
&c. 

Memoirs of English Voyages and Travels of Discovery ; including 
those of Flinders, Scoresby, Ross, Lyon, Parry, Franklin, &c. 

An Account of the British Colonies ; forming a history of their Natu- 
ral Productions, Commerce, and Civil Institutions. 

APopular View of the Commerce, Manufactures, and Public Institu- 
tions' of the Large Trading Cities and Towns of Great Britain f 
collected from original and authentic sources ; viz.— < 
London. 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull. 
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Manchester, Birmingbam,. Sheffield. 
Nottingham, Coventry, Leicester, Worcester, Leeds. 
Glasgow, Paisley, Aberdeen, Dandee. 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast* 

Canals and Rail-ways, being the history and description of the most 
important of these undertakings in the British Empire. 

The Natural and Commercial History of Fisheries. 

Remarkable Trials, selected and abridged from the original authentic 
records, with historical and other illustrative observations. 

Narratives of Great National Calamities. 

Narratives of Personal Danger and Suffering, collected from authentic 
sources. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks. 

Anecdotes of Successful Industry ; comprising the Lives of Individu- 
als most remarkable for the elevation of their fortunes by talent 
and perseverance. 

Anecdotes of Eccentricity ; comprising the Lives of Individuals most 
remarkable for peculiarities of character and conduct. 

The Book of Sports ; tracing the history, and exemplifying the prac- 
tice, of all popular games and pastimes. 



LONGMAN'S 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The third is that of Messrs. Longman, entitled the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, and seems to be more confined to works of Science, Phi- 
losophy and History. 

Library of Useful Knowledge^ or a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises upon the various branches of Phi- 
losophy, History, and Art. 

The want of Elementary Treatises for instructing all classes of the 
community in the various branches of knowledge, particularly in the 
Sciences, and the Arts eonnected with them, having been long expe- 
rienced by thefriends of education, the committee for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge have adopted such measures as appeared best calcu • 
lated to supply this defect ; and with this view Messrs. Longman, 
Rees, Orme, and Co. will, under their sanction and superintendence) 
begin the publication of a Series of Treatises on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, 1827. 

R 
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1. Each Scientific Treatise win contain an Exposition of tlie Fira- 
damental Principles of some Brancli of Science, — their proofs' 
and illestrations, — their application to practical uses, and to the 
explanation of facts or appearances. 

2. For this purpose, the greater Divisions of Knowledge will be 
subdivided into Branches ^ and if one of these Subdivisions or 
Branches cannot be sufficiently taught in a single Treatise, it will 
be continued in a second. 

3* When any part of a Subdivision is of sufficient practical impor- 
tance to require being minutely pursued in its details, an extra 
or separate Treati8« upon this part will be given without inter- 
rupting the Series : and care will be taken, as far as possible, to 
publish those Treatises first that handle subjects the know- 
ledge of which is necessary for understanding those which follow. 

4. Thus — the great division of Natural Knowledge, commonly called 
Natural Philosophy, will be subdivided into different branches* 
as. Elementary Astronomy — Mechanical Powers-^Applicatios 
of these to Machinery — Hydrostatics— Hydraulics — Pneumatics 
—Optics — Electricity — ^Magnetismr Several Practical Treatise» 
will be given on Dialling — Millwork — Optical Instruments ; and 
Treatises on Geometry, Algebra, and Trigonometry, will be pub- 
lished before extending Natural Philosophy to the higher 
branches, of Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Physical Astrono- 
my, — ^it being the object of this publication to enable persons 
who may not have tlie assistance of experienced teachers, or may 
prefer learning by themselves, to acquire step by step the whole 
of any department of science which interest or inclination may 
lead them to study. 

5. To each Treatise will be subjoined a reference to the works or 
parts of works in which the same sut^ject is handled moreailargCf 
with suggestions for enabling the student, who may feci so dis- 
posed, to prosecute his studies further. 

6. Each Treatise will consist of about thirty->two pages octavo, 
printed so as to contain above one hundred ordinary octavo- pages, 
with neat. engravings on wood, and tables. It will be sold for 
six pence $ and two will appear every month — on the first and 
fifteenth. Reading Societies, Mechanics' Institutions, and Eda-* 
cation Committees in the Country, will be furnished with sup- 
plies at a liberal discount. 

T. The First Treatise, on Elementary Astronomy, will be published 
on the 15th of February } and there will be given gratis, on thai 
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^ay, an Introductory Discourse upon thcAdvantai^es and Plea- 
sures derWed from the pursuits of Science. The following are 
among the subjects which will be taught in the course of the 
eighteen months. The extra Treatises are marked *. 



Elementary Astronomy — (2d 

Treatise.) 
Mechanical Powers. 
Practical Mechanics. 
Mechanical Anatomy. 
Hydrostaiics. 
Hydnralics. 
Pneamatics. 
Optics. 
Electricity. 
Magnetism. 

* Dialling. 

* Mtllwork. 

* Optical Instruments. 

* Strength of Materials. 
Plane Geometry. 
Solid Geometry. 
Algebra. 

Algebraic Geometry. 
Conic Sections. 
9yiKunic8. 
Hydrodynamics^ 
Physical Astronomy. 

* Observatories. 

* Astronomical Instruments. 

* Gnnsery and Fortification. 

* Land Surveying. 

* Navigation. 
Heat«— 8 TreoHsM,) 

« Thermometer and Pyrometer. 

* Steam Engine. 
Affinity. 

Chemical Apparatus and Pro- 
ciesses. 



Definite Proportions. 

£lectro«Chemistry« 

Objects of Chemistry— (4 Trea- 
tises.) 

Geology — f 2 Treatises.) 

Ckemical Functions of Animals. 

Chemioal Functions of Vegeia- 
bles. 

Meteorology. 

* Dyeing. 

* BleaehiJig. 

* Assaying. 
Structure of Plants. 
Functions of Plants. 
Diseases of Plants. 
Geography of Plants. 
Arrangement of Plants. 
Uses of Plants. 

General Principles' of Agricul- 
ture, 

Agrieultaritl BuildiDgs and Mv 
chinery. 

Management of Farm. 

Breeding of Cattle. 

Fattening of Cattle. 

Diseases of Cattle. 

* Farriery. 

* Hop-planting. 

* Sheep-formiog. 

* Dairy-farming. 
•Woods and Timber. 

* Potatoes, Cottage and Spade 
Husbandry. 



This, emineat ^[feogfapher bai recently paid the debt of natore, but 
be lived to render every assistance to the editor of tbe English tran«- 
fation. 1^0 good library ought to be without this truly excellent per- 
fidrftidttee* 

GvsB»tB. A 'Geograpbical Grammar, octavo, by 
Gbijtlirie, bound, 18^. 

A System of Geography, quarto, with an atlas in 
qi^aFto,.S/ 3s. 

€Ny]!»li8MiTH. A System' of Popular Geography, nu- 
merous plates, one thick volume, iSmo. 15^. 

For young persons, aothiog more entertaining and pleasing oan be placed in their 

BuooKEs. AXjien^al Gazetteer, octavo, 13s, ISmo. 

6s. 
WAhVLMU. General Gkixetteer, by Walker, octavo, 

14s. 
Capper. A T(^pgraphicaLDietionary of the United 

Kingdom, :byB. Capper, in octavo, 1/ lis Gd. 



'-IMbatUan Monster maybe coasiddred as tbe restorer of theitndy of 
l^cogmpby^'who publiiheda veryFolimlaousfiosmogc^pfaical work in 
1550. Since tbe reviwil of literature, Atelius Gerard Mercator, Va- 
tenius, Janson, Blaen, and Yiscber, among tbe Dutcb and Flemisb, 
bave distinguisbed tbemselves by their maps and otbeitgeograpbical 
w^pfcit Jo tbeBeriiiay beadded Sanson, De Lisle, Gassini, D'Anville, 
Zannoni, Buache, Mentelle, Buscbing, and Cbauchard, among the 
French and Germans ; and, lastly, though the study of this Important 
Bdence has only been of late years peculiarly cultirated in Great 
Britain, yet tbe geograpliical works and maps of Arrowsmith, Ren* 
iiell, Pilikerton, and 'Play fair,' bare reflected equal credit on tbeir 
a»iwtry and tbe subject they bsTe UlnstrMcd. To the extension of 
geographical knowledge nothing has more effectually contributed 
than the different voyages of discovery that have been undertaken 
Within the last hundred yeftrs, under the patronage of tbe different 
governments of Europe and America. Among these the voyages and 
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tmvels of Lord Anson, Captains Cook, Byron, Wallis, and Carteret ; 
of Bougainville, Dixon, Meares, Vancouver, Ferouse, Mungo Park, 
Humboldt, and Bonpland, Lord Valeniia, Mackenzie, Weld, Col. 
Pike, Ross; Parry, Lyon, Hall, Kotzebue, Weddell, Burckhardt, 
Belzoni, Denham, Btfrchell, and Sir Robert Ker Porter, hold a dis- 
tinguished rank. 



Ramsay observed. Literature is upon the growth ; it is in its spring 
in France; here it is rather passee. 

Johnson, Literature was in France long before we had it. Paris 
was the second city for the revival of letters. Italy had it first, to be 
sure. What have we done for literature, equal to what was done by 
\he Stephani and others in France? Our literature came to us through 
France. Cazton printed only two books, Chaucer and Gower, that 
were not translations from the French ; and Chaucer, we know, took 
much from the Italians. No, sir, if literature be in its spring in 
France, it is a second spring: it is afCer a winter. We are now be- 
fore the French [n literature, but we had it Idng after them. 

BotwelVs Johnson'' 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The science of books, for so bibliography is sanetimet dignified,' 
may deserve the gratitude of a public who are yet insensible to tkv 
Qseful zeal of these book practitioners, the nature of whose labours* 
is still so imperfectly comprehended. 

The Abbd Rive speaking of a Bibliographer, exckumed,-*-^^ He' 
chained together the knowledge of whole, generationi fer posterity,' 
and he read in future ages." 

D*Israeli says, there are few things by which we can so well trace 
the history of the human mind as by a classed catalogue with dates of 
the first publication of bobk$ f even the relative prices of books at 
different periods, their decline, and then their rise, and again thellr' 
fallj ftirm a chapter in this history of the human mind. 

The grtdual depreciation of a great autber . marks a change in 
knoiHedge or in taste; 
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DESCRIPTION OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 

In error obstinate, in wrangling lond. 
For trifles eager, positive, and proud ; 
Deep in the darkness of dull authors bred, 
lYith all their refuse lumber'd in his head ; 
What ev'ry dunce from ev'ry dunghill drew^ 
Of literary offals, old or new. * 

USES OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Many secrets we discover in bibliography. Great writers nnskil-* 
led in this science of books, have frequently used defective editions, 
as Hume did the castrated Whitelocke ; or, like Robertson, they ^re 
ignorant of even the sources of the knowledge they would give the 
public, or they compose on asubject which, too late, they discover had 
been anticipated. 

Bibliography will shew what has been done, and suggest to our in- 
vention what it wanted. Many have often protracted their journey 
in a road which had already been worn out by the wheels which had 
traversed it; bibliography unrolls the whole map of the country we 
purpose travelling over, the post roads, and the bye paths. 

D^Israeli, 

READING. 

Pliny and Seneca give very safe advice on reading ; that we should 
read much but not many books. But they had no monthly list of new 
pabltcatiens. Since their days others have favoured us with methoda 
of study and catalogues of books to read, vain attempts to circum- 
scribe that invincible code of human knowledge which is perpetually 
enlarging itself. We are now in want of an art to teach how books 
are to be read rather than not to read them ; such an art is practi* 
cable. 

LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. 

The largest in the country is that of Harvard College, which is now 
said to contain 25,000 volumes ; six or eight years since it had little 
more than half that number, and this rapid increase affords a pleasing 
proof of the improving state of instruction. Next in consequence 
is that of Philadelphia, being the City and the Logan Libraries 
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united which make together about 30,000 Yolumes. The Boston 
AtheoBBQm Library has 13,000, and the Philadelphia aboat 6,000. 

Besides these, the remaining; public libraries are those of the other 
colleges, which are all inconsiderable, from 8,000 down to a few hun- 
dreds ; those of the literary and scientific societies, none of which are 
important enough to be particularly mentioned, and lastly, the social 
libraries, as they are called, being small collections of books made 
up in the country towns, by subscription, which are about equal in 
Taloe and number to those nicely matched octodecimos that are put 
into a gilt and lacquered box for children, and distinguished by the 
name of a juvenile library. These out of the question (for it is quite 
impossible to calculate their number), all the other public libraries of 
every kind, do not contain above 150,000 volumes, of which not more 
than 30,000 are distinct works, for as they form so many di Cerent 
libraries, they are of course made up of multiplied copies of the 
same. This, then, is the whole compass of learning which the most fa- 
voured American scholar has to depend upon. 

It is uncertain what is the number of books now extant in all lan- 
guages. I have used a library of S50,000 volumes, which contained 
no duplicate, and it was so perfect, that it was difficult to ask for an 
author not to be found in it. The largest library in Europe contains 
near 400,000 volumes, duplicates not included, and perhaps it may 
be about right to estimate the whole number of printed books in the 
world at 500,000. This being the case, America furnishes about one 
seventeenth of the means necessary for extending learning to the ut- 
most, and about one thirteenth of what the city of Paris alone affords. 
Another comparison will show her poverty in a manner equally 
striking. Germany contains thirty millions of people, who have two 
millions of books in public libraries for their instruction, exclusive 
of those of the sovereign princes, which are always accessible to 
scholars. America contains ten millions of people, who have 150,000 
books for the same purpose. But the ten millions in Germany are 

more read than the 150,000 in America. 

By an jimerican Writer, 

The state of learning in the eighth century may be coi^jectnred 
from the poetic catalogue of books in the celebrated library of Eg* 
bert, Archbishop of York, which^as Mr. Sharon Turner says, is (he 
oldest catalogue of books, perhaps, existing in all the regions of litera* 
ture, certainly the oldest existing in Eogland. This curious docu- 
ment, which is in Latin, has been imitated ; it opens thus;— 
Here duly placed on consecrated ground, 
ne studied works of many an age are found, 

8 
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The ancient fathers' reverend remaios. 

The Roman laws which freed a world from ehaim. 

lYhate'er of lore passed from immortal Greece, 

To Latinm lands, and gained a rich increase i 

All that blest Israel drank in showers from heaven) 

Or Afric sheds, soft as the dew of eren s 

Jerom, the father 'mong a thousand sons. 

And Hilary, whose sense proftisely rans^ 



im 



Cicero writing to Atticns, says, **Take care you do not part with 
your library to any man, for I am setting apart all my little rents to 
purchase that relief for my old age, for I do not despair of my being 
able to make them mine, which if I can compass, I shall think my- 
self richer than Crassus, and despise the fine villas and gardens of 
them all." In a third letter, he says, ''That he had placed all his 
hopes of comfort and pleasure, whenever be should retire from busi- 
ness, on Atti cub's reserving those books for hinu" 



STYLE. 

Good style is founded on good sense ; and the best language is 
delivered with the least labour. It may be figurative, florid, orna- 
mented, and highly polished ; still it must be clear, easy, natural, 
and unaffected. It can never offend the ear, encumber the sense, or 
perplex the thoughts. It avoids long and tedious sentences t it is 
laconic, yet expressive : full, not crowded : it unites perspicuous 
brevity with attic elegance. 

'When it was asked of Pyrrhus what he esteemed the first quality in 
an orator, be replied — Pronunciation. What the second ? — Pronun- 
ciation. And the third ? — Pronunciation. 

Virgil pronounced his own verses with such a seduction, sweetness, 
and fascinating grace, that, according to Seneca, Julius Montanus 
used to say* ^^ that he could steal Virgil's verses, if he could steal his 
voice, expression, and gesture i" for the same verses that sounded to 
fttptnre when Virgil read them, were, in a manner, hanh and mote in 
the mouth of another. 

The orations of the philosopher Favorinua, in the days of Hadrian, 
were so impressive on his hearers, that the Romans who. understood 
Dol Greek, were charmed into comprehension by the tone of his voice, 
the modulation of his periodB^aad the harmony of look aadgettnre 
that perfected the whole. 
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Wlieii Adiineti b^d beea banlsked AtbenSt he pronounced before 
a general assembly of Rhodians, an oration he had formerly deliTored 
at Athens, in accasation against Ctesiphon, of seditious tendency. On 
the day following he pronounced the defence, as it had been dellTertd 
by Demosthenes. At the conclusion, observing the emotion of his 
audience, ^chines exclaimed, ''How would ye have felt, my friends, 
had ye heard the lion in person roar his declamation 2 " 



CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, brother to 
the learned and iagenieus Thomas Astle» Esq. was from his mHy 
years known to Dr. Johnson, who obligingly advised him as to his 
studies, and recommended to him the following books, of which a 
list, which he has been pleased to communicate, lies before me in 
Johnson's own hand-writing. 

Universal HistiH'yy (Ancient.) 

RoUin's Ancient History. 

Pnffendorf *s Introduction to History. 

Yertot's History of the Knights of Malta. 

— ■ Revolution of Portugal. 

»' ■■■ Sweden. 

Carte's History of England. 

Geographical Grammar. 

Prideaux's Connection. 

Nelson's Feasts and Fasts* 

Duty of Man. 

Clarendon's History. 

Watts's Ijiiprovement of the Mind. 

■ M Logic. 

Nature Displayed. 

Lowth's English Grammar. 

Blackwall on the Classics* 

Sherlock's Sermons. 

Bomet's Life of Hale. 

Pnpin's History of the Church. 

Shuckford's Connections. 

Law's Serious Call. 

Walton's Complete Angkr. 

England's Gazetteer. 

Goldsmith's Roman History. 

Some Cuauntiitariei on the Bible. 
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Bacon. The Works of Lord Francis Bacon, 10 

vols, octavo, with a portrait, 51 5*. 
Also a new edition edited by Basil Montagu, Esq. in 

18 volumes, octairo, 4/ 16*. 

The original arraogement h restored in this edition ; translations as well (a thib 
orifinal of all the Ijatin works, with eopious indexes, are» for the first time, 

fiTCO. 

Lord Bacon was the greatest genius that England, or perhaps any 
other country, ever produced. He laid down in his Novum Organnm 
the whole method that Descartes afterwards followed. 

There is an edition of the Advancement of Learning 
by Bacon, with the Quotations translated, an 
Analysis, and General Index, crown octavo, 
10s 6d. 

When Queen Elizabeth, after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
went * in solemn procession to St. PauPs, to return thanks to the 
Almigbt}' for the signal victory that had been obtained, the attention 
of the people was attracted to the trophies carried before her ; 
among which were eleven colours and standards. Some of these her 
enemies had arrogantly boasted should^ when they had taken the 
city of London, be displayed upon the towers of the cathedral where- 
in they were afterwards deposited. 

It is very easy to conceive the enthusiasm with which her loyal 
subjects (and never monarch had subjects more loyal,) must have be- 
held these objects of national glory ; but it is scarcely possible to 
imagine the effect which their unbounded joy and ardept gratulations 
had upon the Queen ; ** They moved her even to tears." Nor were 
these emotions confined to her majesty. These emanations of sensi- 
bility, these tenderly sorrowful ebullitions of joy, not only stained 
the lovely cheeks of the female part of the assembly, but rolled un- 
restrained down the honest faces of our male ancestors, who, although 
but little used '' to the melting mood,'' could not, for a moment, in- 
dulge a reflection upon their wonderful deliverance, the strong sense 
of which the exhibition of the standards excited, without paying this 
sympathetic tribute of piety to God, who had fought their battle, 
whose interposition was so evident, and of gratitude to those heroes 
whom, under bis influence, they considered as their deliverers. 



* The 18th November, 1588. 
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With respact to this Bolemnity, of ivbich it is mineeettary to state 
the particalars, I shall, as it is but little known, only obserTe, that 
"when the queen entered the city by Temple-bar, she found the dif- 
ferent companies ranged on the left, and the gentlemen of the several 
Inns of Court on the right of the street, consequently in the front of the 
temple. Sir Francis Bacon, then a young man, * stood among the 
Barristers ; and observing that many of the courtiers bowed from side 
to side, in the manner that the aldermen did at the last coronation, he 
said to the gentleman that stood next to him, ** Do but observe the 
courtiers, and you may, from their exterior, conjecture the situation 
of their minds and of their circumstances.*' 

"How?" said his friend. 

** In this way," replied Bacon, *'by paying attention to their con- 
tortions. If they bow first to our opposite neighbours, the citizens, 
you may depend upon it they are in debt ; if first to us, they are still 
in a worse situation, for it is as morally certain that they are at 
law. t '• 



^ He was horn in 1550; consequently be was twenty«eight years of age; 
At thirty he was appointed Advocate to the Queeo, with whom he was in 
great favour. 

f Bacon bad before this period been guilty of some imprudences in 
life, perhaps the concomitants of great genius, and was in debt; for we 
find him in one of his letters, still extant, " calling de profunditf that is 
out of a very handsome house in Coleman-street % {alias aspunging- 
honse,) to which he was recommended by the SherilF of London, being 
arrested for a debt due to a goldsmith in Lombard Street, whom, by way 
ofconteropi, he called a Xjombard," (a term applied at that time to 
usurers,) " and that too when he was executing a commission on the part 
of the Crown." Of this circumstance he complains to Sir Thomas £ger- 
ton, then Keeper of the Great Seal, and Sir Robert Cecily Secretary of 
State. But I have merely mentioned it to shew the operation of the pri- 
vate affairs and situation upon the mind« and consequently the genius of 
a man of exquisite sensibility. Had Bacon never been in debt, or in law. 



• Golemaa Street was then, as Bond Street it now, the reiort of the galtonts of those 
dajB, or, ai fhey are more properly called, the loungers of these times ; but it had Ja it tiro 
leqaisites, whieh the latter leems to want, namelyi a magiatiate (Justice Clement) aad a 
lock-up-hovse. Having meationed Bacon as beiog the inmate of a house of this de- 
•eriptlon, it is but fair to state that he was afterwards the possessor of the finest in Lon- 
don, i. e. Yoik-honse, upmi the site of which Yorit-bnfidiags were erected. Upon his 
&11, all the great men scrambled for the purchase of the mansion | but at last he was 
obl%ed, though rductantly, to part wMh it to the fisvoarite, Backfngham. 
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Mr.Southcy ajinounees a new work, under this name— 
a Series of Colloquies on the. Progrees and Pros- 
pects of Society, 2 vols, octavo* 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Tbe siDf^ularUy of Sir Thomas More was not only conspicaoos in 
his writingSy bat in his con? enation, his professiooal exertions, and 
even in his devotion. Born to inherit a genius, far, far indeed, ele- 
vated above the common cast of mankind, he was yet very frequently 
80 mentally dazzled by tlie brilliancy and velocity of bis own ideas, 
that when he was placed in situations where they could not burst 
into cormscations of wit and hnmour, tliey, in their clash with gra- 
TUy» became oppressive, and created a verbal confusion which did 
not always meet with the tenderest interpretation. To this he pro- 
bably alludes, when, speaking of the different tastes of men, he says, 
in his epistle to Peter Giles, *< Many know nothing of learning, others 
despise it. A man that is accustomed to a coarse and harsh style 
thinks every thing is smooth that is not barbarous. Our trifling pre- 
tenders to learning think that all is slight that is not dressed up in words 
that are worn out of use. Some love only odd things, and many like 
nothing but what is their own. Some are so sour that they can allow 
no jests, and others so dull that they can endure nothing that is sharp ; 
and some are as much afraid of any thing that is quick or lively as a 
man bit with a mad dog is of water." 

While I am upon the sabject of Utopia, I cannot help hinting an 
idea that strikes me, which is, that the grave kind of allegory which 
pervades this work, seems to have been impressed upon the mind of 
Swift, and, although in that vehicle it obtained a more humorovs 
tincture, to have been the basis upon which he founded his descrip- 
tion of Laputa. It is, we think, easy to trace the same cast of re- 
flection, the same kind of political illusion through the means of 
serious fiction, and, in some instances, the same turn of thought, 
in both. If in the latter production there is more humour, it is 
because Swift meant his piece as a satire upon solemn, though lo* 
cal and individual absurdities ; and Sir Thomas More his as upon 
a moM gcaoeral plan, blending eztemive obaervatian with almost 
■nfvorsal reflection. 

This great, this little man, (for in his professional conduct, In 
his writings^ and in his colloquial observations, he was certainly 



M ill > ti'0»^*»r^ttr- 



on his own account* I nucb doubt, sagacious as he was, if be would ever 
have made the remark upon the flexibility of the courtiers. 
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great, while in his gvpentitious observances, in scourging heretics 
with his own hand, and in his singing in a sorplice with the choris* 
ten, be was surely little,) has left many apophthegms; most of 
which appear to be the emanations of an ezperiencedy though, in 
some instances, an irregular mind. Tracing the chaff of baman 
ideas as it has floated down the stream of time, they are eaEtremely 
similar to many that are termed laconic, which are to be found in^ 
the Morals of Plutarch. 

lYith the apophthegms of Sir Thomas More I could, were I s» 
inclined, easily crowd my pages; but they are, generally speaking, 
too well iinown to answer any new purposes, either of instruction 
or entertainment ; the same observation will apply to the anecdotes 
of him, which are already very numerous. He seems, in a very 
peculiar manner, to have been the object of the caprice of a mo-> 
narch, who was, perhaps, the strangest compound of luxury, libi- 
dinousness, hypocrisy, cruelty, credulity, and superstition, that ever 
the Almighty stamped with the image of man, or fortune blazoned 
with the title of sovereign. 

In the year 1520, Sir Thomas settled with his family at Chelsea^ 
having purchased an estate there. He had resided in Chancery- 
lane, probably at the house termed *' the Chancery Mansion.*' At 
Chelsea, it is said, Henry the Eighth would sometimes, uninvited, 
dine with the man whom he afterwards, upon the most frivolous 
pretence, consigned to the block. The account which Erasmns 
gives of the manner of Sir Thomas More's living at Chelsea, exift^ 
bits a picture of domestic happiness. *' His house," he says, "wan 
situate near the water-side," neither so mean as to be entitled t» 
contempt, nor so magnificent as to become the subject of envy. 
** There he converseth with his wife, his son, hfs daughter-in- 
law, his three daughters and their three husbands, with eleven 
granddiildren. There is not any man living so affectionate to his 
children as he ; and he loveth his old wife as well as if she was 
a young maid." 

In the play of the Life and Death of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, 
(which though not written by Sbakspeare, was of his age, and 
therefore performed at the period when the memory of Sir Thomas 
More was more recent, and his sayings common in oolloqnial con- 
vcnsation,) there is a scene wherein Cardinal Wolsey and Sir Tho« 
maa More dine with Sir Christopher Hales, (then said to be the 
Master of the Rolls ;) where the propensity of Sir Thomas to apojA*^ 
thegmatiie appears in several instances, which, however poor the 
langaagei however flirasey the texture of the scene, and we do not 
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meao to defend either, were unqoestioDably cbaracterittie, and, ai 
soch, no doubt highly relished by the audience '. e, g, 

** Halts, My Lords * ! with welcome I present yonr Lordships a 

solemn health. 
** More, I love healths well, bnt when as healths do bring 
Pain to the head, and body's sorfeitlng, 
Then cease I healths : Nay, spill not, friend 1 for tho' the drops be 

small. 
Yet haye they force to force men to the wall.** 



^' More, My Lord Cardinal you are a royal winner, 
Have got a man, besides your bounteous dinner. ■ 
Well, my good Knight, pray that we come no more; 
If we come often, thou mays't shut thy door." 

This piece is only valuable, as, in the life, &c. of Cromwell, the 
hero of the tale, while it exhibits another instance of the cruelty 
and caprice of the monarch, shows us also the state of the English 
press, which seems, in the promulgation of the vices of the father 
during the reign of the daughter, to have enjoyed very consider- 
able liberty. 

Addison. The Works of Addison, edited by Bishop 
Hurd, with a portrait, 6 volumes, octavo, 31 ISs^ 

Of Addison Dr. Dibdin observes, he not only brought a good phi- 
lological taste into fashion, but gave a pleasing and popular turn to 
religious studies and duties, and placed Milton upon a pedestal from 
which he never can be pnlled down.f 

Burton. The Anatomy of Melancholy, by Robert 
Burton. — This book was first published in a small 
thick quarto, in 1621, and now reprinted in Svols. 



• There was, by-the-bye, but one lord present, namely, Cardinal Wol- 
sey; for Gardiner, his secretary, as appears by the chorus to Act IV, 
(and at was the fact,) was not created Bishop of Winchester till after 
Wolsey's death. 

•f Many of the Spectators he wrote ver> fast, and often sent them to 
the press as soon as written. It seems best for bim not to have had too 
much time to correct. Old Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, did not like 
Addison ; he had quarrelled with him, and after quitting the secretary ship* 
used frequently to say of him, — ** One day or other you will see that man 
a bishop." He latterly had an eye towards the lawn, and it was then be 
began his Essay on Christianity, and bad a design of translating all the 
Psalms for the use of churches. Pope. 
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FiTZ08B0ENB« Lietters on several subjects, under 
the name of Fitzosborne, by W. Melmoth, oc- 
tavO) 9s. 

These afo models of fracefal and elegant eoopoiition. 

Gregory. Letters on Polite Literature, by Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, 3 vols, duodecimo, 9s, 

A work of considerable merit. 

Goldsmith. The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, in 4 octavo vok. 1/1^*. 

Wben poor Goldsmith had wrought hia way up Co fame, some frieodg 
wishing to introdoce him into more and higlier society, advised him to 
gite an Evening entertainment at his chambers. Ladies and Gentle- 
men were accordingly invited, and the titled and untitled came. 
Goldsmith, in a pea-green coat, and other parts of his dress appro- 
priately gay, received his gueats with dae politeness, and the party 
amused themselves very agreeably. After tea, &c. card«were propo- 
sed, and Loo, the fashionable game of that day, soon engaged the at- 
tention of its votaries, Goldsmith attending, and enjoying the vicissi- 
tudes of their speculations. At lei^th, however, he was observed to 
become exceedingly agitated ; he walked round the table and up and 
down with a disordered step and disturbed air. Mr. Bunbury, one 
of the gamesters, had a ron of ill luck, and- had lost several pounds. 
This so diitrased his host thai he could endure it no loBger, but sho c kod 
to see any one plundered of so immense a sum in his house» he called 
him out of the room, and slipping a guinea into his hand, begged him 
for heaven's sake to play no more. The diversion occasioned by this 
sally was not the least amusing part of the mistakes of that night: 
and we can vouch for the truth of it, as an original anecdote of him 
who was indeed, in simplicity, a child. Sir Walter Scott, 

Elegant Extracts. Prose, Verse, and Epistles, 
S volumes, ootavo, 90$ each, and in eighteen vo- 
lumes miniature edition. 

Brown. A new edition of the Works of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown is shortly to appear, in four octavo 
volumes, edited by Mr. Wilkins of Norwich, the 
birth place of Sir Thomas, 

Manj are dltpoied to think Dr. Johnson formed his latlnlaed ttjie upon the model 
of Brown. 
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British Prose Writers- A series of the most 
popular productions of the past and present age, 
parts one to fifty, with portraits, at Ss 6d each 
part, very elegantly printed under the tasteful su- 
perintendanceofMr. Sharpe. 

British Essayists. They are ably edited by Mr, 
Chalmers, to which is now added theLiOoker-oO; in 
38 duodecimo volumes, 8/ 8*, portraits. 

CowPER. Private Correspondence of W. Cowper, 
Esq. arranged by hrs kinsman, Dr. Johnson, 2 
vols. 28^. 

A very delightful book. 

Dryden. The Works of Dryden, edited by Sir 

Walter Scott, in eighteen handsome well printed 

volumes, 91 9s. 
Drake. Evenings in Autumn, a series of Essays, by 

Nathan Drake, M. D. 2 vols, post octavo, 1/ 1^, 
■ Winter Nights, 2 vols, post octavo, 18^, 

Literary Hours,3 vols, post octavo, 1/ lis 6rf. 

Mornings in Spring will soon appear, from the pen of 

the same elegant writer. 
Beattie. An Essay on Truth, by Dr. Beattie, 5^. 

Dr. Beattie, for this masterly productiooi which cost him four 
years labour, got fifty guineas. Forbes' s Lift* 

Burke. The Works of the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke, 14 vols. 6/ 15^. 

An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Alison. Essays on the Nature and' Principles of 
Taste, by A. Alison, 2 vols, octavo, 2\s. 
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Walton. The Complete Angler. 

Ai a gem in Enflbh Ifterature, old b&neit Inak Walton nratC not lie orerlooketf* 

The beautifully illustrated edition by Mr. Major, in 
small octavo, deserves recommending, 18^, large 
paper, 1/ 16^. 

Mr. Pickering is printing a splendid edition of (he 
Complete Angler by Walton and Cotton, with 
designs by Stothard : this edition will be enriched 
by the famous treatise of Juliana Barnes, from 
the book of St. Albans^ on Fysshynge with an 
Angle. 

There is a miniature edition in 48mo. price 65, beauti- 
fully printed. 

West. Letters Addressed to a Young Man on his 
first entrance into Life, by Mrs. West, 3 vols, 
duodecimo, 1/ i^. 

.^^..^ Letters to a Young Lady, on similar subjects, 
3 vols, duodecimo, II \s. 

For excellent and valuable adrice no work can be mentioned as snperlor to 
to these for yonng persons. 

Temple. The Works of Sir William Temple, first 
printed in 1720, in two folio volumes, now re- 
printed 1814, in' four octavo volumes, 1/ 16.v. 

Tbat will be a dark and doabcful moment in the era of national taste, when the 
Tohimei of Sir William Temple shall be n^lected or depreciated. 

Sir William Temple was the first writer wlio gave cadence to En- 
glish prose: before his time they were careless of arrangement, and 
did not mind whether a sentence ended with an important word, or 
an insignificant word, or with what part of speech it was concluded. 

Swift. The Works of Jonathan Swift, edited by 
Sir Walter Scott, in nineteen octavo well printed 
volumes, with additional letters, &c« the second 
edition, 7/ Is. 

Pope says that Swifl was a great reader and admirer of Rabelais, 
and used to scold me- for not lilting him enongn* 
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On going for the first time into i^y family, Swift wo^ld prescribe 
beforehand thehonrs for their meals, sle^p, and exercise, and insisted 
rigorously upon the literal fulfilment of the capitulation. From his 
intimates, he uniformly exacted the most implicit submission to all 
his whims and fancies, and carried his prerogative so far, that he some- 
times used to chase the Grattans, and other accommodatingfriends, 
through the apartments of the deanery, and up and down stairs, dri- 
ving them like horses, with a large whip, till he thought he had 
enough of exercise. When he first came to his Curate's house, he 
announced himself as. his master, took possession of the fire side, and 
ordered his wife to take charge of his shirt and stockings. When a 
young clergyman was introduced to him, he offered him the dregs of a 
bottle of wine, and said he always kept a poor parson about him to 
drink up his dregs. Even in hiring servants he always chose to insult 
them, by inquiring into their qualifications for some filthy and degra- 
ding office. And though it may be true that his after conduct was not 
exactly of apiece with those preliminaries, it is obvious that as no 
man of feeling could submit to such impertinence, so ho man coold 
have a right to indulge in it. 

Sterne. The Works of Laurence Sterne, with his 
Life, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 10^, 6 vols, duodecimo, II Is 

Sterne borrowed mnch from Burton's Anatomy of Melalncholy for his Tristram 
Shandy, and in his Sermons, firom Bishop HalPs Contemplations. 

When be had finished his Tristram Shandy he offisred it to a bookseller at Yoric 
for fifty pounds, bat was refused. He came to town with his MSS< in his pocket, 
and he and Robert Dodsley the bookseller agreed in a manner that neither repented. 

The style employed by Sterne is fancifully ornamented, but at the 
same time vigorous and masculine, and full of that animation and 
force which can only be derived by an intimate acquaintance with 
the early English prose writers. In the power of approaching and 
touching the finer feelings of llie heart,- he has never been -excelled, 
if indeed he has ever been equalled ; and may be at.Qi|ce.rec9Tded as 
one of the most affected and one of the most simple write^s^ a4 one of 
the greatest plagiarists, and one of -the laost.oFigiiial gentses whom 
England has produced. Sir JVi^lt^r $e<m. 

Spectator. The Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 

edited by Mr. Chalmers, in 1-2 vols, octavo, & 6s. 

— — — Eighteen volumes, royal eighteens, 3/ 3^. 

What a compliment to Addison and the good tasto ofihat age, when 90^ of 
«M 8(netBtm bavebtaiMld iowie d»jt. 
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Moore. The Works of Dr. John Moore, with his 
Life, by Dr. Anderson, containing his Zeluco, Ed- 
ward, Mordaunt, Travels in France and Italy, in 
7 vols, with portrait, 2/ 12^ 6d. 

Locke. The Works of John Locke, 9 vols, octavo, 
3/ 10*. 

The fenlui of Ijocke has been deacribed bjr Dr. Watts with equal ekgance and 
troth, as heing wide as tiie sea, calm as the jiigM* Mght as the day. 
It is perhaps not generally known^ that this great philosopher, who 
professed such a contempt for poetry, made himself several poetical 
attempts. One is to be fonnd at the commencement of an edition of 
Dr. Sydenham's works, and another in a collection called the " Court 
Poems.'* I am surprised they are not printed in the new edition of 
his works ; not for their poetical merit, which I believe is small, but 
as Hterary curiosities. Perhaps his want of talents for poetry was 
the real cause of his professing anti-poetical opinions. Plato, how- 
ever, it is well known, held similar sentiments on this Aul^ect ; and 
^his avowed contempt cquld not certainly arise from such a source, as 
fj^om kis poetical attempts, and. indeed the whole of bis works, he 
displays the reverse of inability. 

Of Boyle, no later edition has been published than 
that in 1772, in 6 quarto volumes. 

MiLTOK. Dr^ Symmons^s edition, in seven octavo 

volumes, of the Prose Works of Milton, should 

accompany the excellent edition of his Poetical 

Works, edited by the Rev. Mr. Todd. 

Newton. The Works of Sir Isaac Newton, in four 
yolumes qjuarto, edited by Bishop Horsley. 

It might be perhaps considered more correct to have placed this author wider 
the department of Mathematical Science, 

Bishop VLonleft edition of Newton's works may be the best of all hb works col- 
ected, bvt K sadly disappointed the expectations formed of it; in fitct, neither 
Horslegr*s mafhenwtical knowledge qualified him, nor did his theological pursuits 
allbffd hlmeofflcient leisure for such a task. 

A popular compendium of Sir Isaac Newton^ Discoteries* selected from Maclau- 
ritt, the Commerclum Epistolicumof Collins, and Voltaire's Account of Newton's 
Philosophy, would be an acceptably woi^ to tlmimbltc. SIrisuA Newton Is more 
spoken of as a Philosopher than reaUy known 
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Sir Isaac Newton said, a little before be died, ''I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea shore, and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." 
Though so deep in algebra and fluxions, he could not readily make 
up a common account^ Whilst Master of the Mint he used id get 
lome one to make up the accounts for him. Pope. 

Junius. The lietters of Junius, edited by Wood- 
fall, 3 vols, octavo, 11 lOs. 

It may be obtained In all sizes. 

Knox, The Essays, Moral and Literary, of the Rev. 

Yicesimus Knox, in 3 duodecimo vols. 10^ 6d. 
Hume. Essays on Philosophical Subjects, by David 

Hume, Esq. 2 vols, octavo, 18^. 
Gilpin. Remarks on Forest Scenery, by the Rev. 

W. Gilpin, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ lis 6d, 

The Picturesque Tour of th« Rivnr W7«. an A other productions of this pleashig 
writer, deserre a place in every ftoUd English library. 

Price. Essays on the Picturesque, by Uvedale Price. 
3 vols. 

The masterly style in which the sultject has been treated by this author, merits 
•«. distinguished commendation, and is worthy of frequoit perusal. 

Johnson. The Worts of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
complete in 8 volumes, very neatly printed, form* 
ing part of a series of English Classics, now pub- 
lishing by Mr. Pickering of Chancery Lane, in 
octavo, 9 vols. 31 12s, 

' ' The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with 

his Liife, by Arthur Murphy, 12 vols, octavo, 31 3s. 
The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 12 



vols, royal eighteens, 2/ 10^. 
The Parliamentary Debates, form the 10th and 11th 
volumes of Dr. Johnson's Works, edition, by 
Mr. Pickering, price 16s. 

Johnson secretly and unremittingly formed his style npon the basis 
of that of Sir Thomas Brown, Murfhy was among the first of the 
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critics who noticed this circumstance : and Mr. Southey, in several of 
his critical labours in the Quarterly Review, shows how fondly and fa- 
miliarly he has made an acquaintance with the prototype of Johnson. 

After the publication of his English Dictionary, Johnson made a 
proposal to a number of booksellers convened for that purpose, of 
writing a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. The proposal went 
round the room without any answer, when a well known son of the 
trade, remarkable for the abruptness of his manners, replied, '*Why, 
Doctor} what the devil do you know of Trade and Commerce?*' 
the Doctor very mildly answered, *' Not much, I confess, in the prac- 
tical line, bat I believe I could glean from different authors of au- 
thority on the subject, such materials as would answer the parpose 
very we^.'* The proposal however fell to the ground. 

Dr. Johnson was not paid above two guineas a week for writing 
the Rambler, of which the booksellers cleared above five thousand 
pounds. 

The late Lord Buchan was not an admirer of Johnson, especially 
fkt>m the manner in which Johnson speaks of Thomson in his Lives of 
the Poets. 

His Lordship, in a letter addressed to me, denies the assertion of 
Johnson relative to Thomson, that his first want on coming to Lon- 
don was a pair of shoes. His Lordship says,— 

'*The trifiing story about his losing his bundle on bis way from 
Wappingto Mallet's house, in London, and the want of shoes, is in the 
peculiar style of malevolence which^stain the works of Johnson as a 
biographer. 

*' The only occasion I had the mischance to meet Johnson, was at 
old Strahan's, the translator of the six first books of the Eneid, in 
Suffolk Street, London, where I found him and Mallet preparing that 
work for publication, after having censured GavinDouglas, Dryden, 
and the other predecessors of poor Strahan, in the translation of Virgil. 



'* Of all the men distinguished in this or any other age^ Dr. Johnson 
has left upon posterity the strongest and most vivid impression, so far 
as person, manners, disposition, and conversation are concerned. 
We do but name him or open a book which he has written, and the 
sound and action recal to the imagination at once, his form, his merit, 
his peculiarities, nay, the very uncouthness of his gestures, and the 
deep impressive tone of his voice. We learn not only what he said, 
but how he said it." Sir JTalttr Scott, 
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Sir Walter Scott, ia his IHtB of tke n^yrelhts, of theseriek pnblisiied 
by Banantyne» thus spealcs of this de]Mfcrtmei»t of liferatvre— « 

** Ezclading from coBsidoration thosro iiifamouv worlcs whksh ad^ 
dress themselves directly to awakeAfng the grosser passion of our 
natore, We are inclined to think the worsC evil! to be apprehended from' 
the perusal of novels is, that the habit is apt to generate an indlipwri^ 
tion to real history and useful literature ; and thait^he best that tali l>e 
hoped is, that they may sometimes instruet the yonfthfnl mind by tetkt 
pictures of life, and sometimes awaken their better feeUngand sytf^' 
pathies by strains of generous sentiment and tales of fictldfocs woe. 
Beyond this point, they are at mere elegance^ a lutury contrived M 
the amusement of polished life, and the gratification of that half 
love of literature wbieh ' pervades all ranks in an advanced' stage of 
society, and are read much more for amusement than with the'leadt:' 
hope of deriving instruction from them. Tlie vices and foUtes of 
Tom Jones are those which the world soon teaches to all who elhteY 
on the career of life, and to which society is unhappily bat too in- 
dulgent ; nor do we believe that in any one iflstanee the ptmuA of 
Fielding's novel has added one libertine to the larjge list, who w<onM' 
not have bee'il snch had It never crossed the press. AM it is with 
concern we add our sincere belief that the fine picture of fhmkness 
and generosity exhibited in that fictitious character, has had as few 
imitations as the career of his follies. Let it not be supposed that 
we are indilTerent to morality, because we treat with scorn that 
alTectation, which, while in common life it connives at the open 
practice of libertinism, pretends id detest the memory at an autllor 
who painted life as it was, with all its shades, and more than all' the 
lights which it occasionally exhibits to reliete them. 



Dr. Johnson observes, we must read what the world reads, at the 
moment. It has lieen maintained that this teeming of the press in 
modem times Is prejudicial to good literature^ because it obliges us to 
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reJMl so mach of w^at^s o,£ inferior ^laHie, io or.der to be in tbe fti* 
shion ; so tliat better works are neglected for want of time, because a 
man will have raore-grattficatioo of his vanity in conversation from 
having read modern boolcs, than from having read t|te best wofks of 
antiquity; but it must be. considered that we have now knowledge 
more generally diffused. Modern writers are the moons of literature ; 
they shine with reflectisd light* with Kght borrowed from the ancients. 
Greece api^ears to me to be .the foijnt^^n of knoHledge.: -Rome of 
elegance. 

W09,KS OF IMAGINATION. 

The eariy arts made chivalrous life* with all its pomp and ceremo- 
nies, more august and imposing, and more piotnresque, as a subject 
for description. Literature for a time contributed to the same 
effect, by her jejaneand fabulous efforts at hiBtery; in which the ath- 
letie worthies of claSBlcal story and of modern romance were gravely 
connected by an ideal genealogy. And thus the-dawno^ human im- 
provement smiled on the fobrio which.it was ultimately to destroy ; 
as the morning sUn gilds and beautifies those masses of frost work, 
which are to melt before its noon-day beat- 

The elements of romantic fiction liav^ been .traced up to various 
sources ; but neither the Scaldic, nor Saracenic, nor Armorican the- 
ory of it^ origin can sufficiently account for all its materials. Many 
of them are classical, and others derived from the scripture* 

The migrations of science are difficult enough to be traced ; but fic- 
tion travels on still lighter wings, and scatteirs the seeds of her wild 
•flowers Imperceptibly oyer the.world, till they surprise us by springing 
up with similarity in regions the most remotely divided. 

There was a vagoe and onselecting love of the marvellous in ro- 
mance, which sought foe adyenUreSy tike its kiiights errant, /in every 
quarter where they could be found ; so that it is easier to admit of all 
the sources that are imputed to tliat species of fiction, than to limit 
Qia bielief to any one of tiiem. 

Arabian Nights. The> Arabian Nights^. Eatertain- 
ments, translated by t>r. Scott/ with additional 
tfdes and lllustrationis by Smirke, 6 vols, post oc- 
tavO) 3/ 13s 6d, witkottt plates, 11 l6r« 

■ With designs by Westall, 4 vols. 

post octavo. 
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Arabian Nights. Mr. Limbird has published a 
very cheap edition iu one volume, with wood-cuts, 
for 6* 6rf. 

■ — A new series in three volumes 

have appeared, but much inferior. 

— '"* — To these may be added the Tales 



of the Genii, and Persian and Turkish Tales. 

*' It has been surmised that the Arabian Nights may have pro- 
ceeded from the old Pehlevi stock, and from that have been 
translated into arabic> It is not improbable the land of the fairies^ 
the region of the genii, and the king of those imaginary domainSt 
Gian Ben Gian, are purely Persian, and so much so, that the first 
part of Ferdouai*« Bpic Shah Nameh^ introduces them to our 
attention. Bnt the conception of the Eastern genii seems refer- 
ible to a still older source,— to the ancient Chaldeans.*' 

Sharon Turner. 

British Novelists, with prefaces by Mrs. Barbauld, 

50 vols, royal duodecimo, 10/ 10^. 
Ballantyne's Novelist's Library, edited by Sir Walter 

Scott. 

This work, though recommended by the powerful name of Sir Walter Scott, 
' has proved a ikllare. 

. Don Quixote. Translated from the Spanish of 
Cervantes, with seventy^four fine engravings, after 
the designs of Smirke, in 4 vols, octavo, 8/ 8^, 
large paper, 8/ 8^. 

With plates from Westall's designs, 

4 vols, post octavo, 21 2s. 

A young man was perceived walking with a book in his hand, 
and as he read, every now and then he burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter: Philip III. who witnessed it, exclaimed, ** Either 
that young jnan is mad, or he is reading Don 'Quixote.'* It wlis 
the latter. Could but Cervantes have witnessed this incontestiMe 
proof of the immortality of his work. And yet Cervantes wanted 
not only the comforts, but the necessaries of lif«. 
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DuNLOP. The History of Fiction, by John Dun- 
lop, with a critical account of the most celebrated 
works of friction, 3 vols, post octavo, 21 2s. 

A complete and well written book npon this cnrlons and entertaining raigect* 

Fielding. The Works. of Henry Fielding, com- 
plete, with an essay on his life and genius, by Ar- 
thur Murphy, Esq. post octavo, 10 vols. 4/ 10^. 

■ ' — There is a good old edition printed by 

Andrew Miller, in 6 vols, may be obtained for 31 
lOsy with a portrait by Hogarth. 

Andrew Miller, the bookseller, gave Fielding s^SOO. for the 
copyright of his Amelia. 

Smollett. The Works of Tobias Smollett, in- 
cluding all his novels, with his life, portraits, 6 
volumes, octavo, 3/ 3*. 

Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, Westall's illustrations, duodecimo, 8^. 

Miniature editions in various forms. 

This beautifol little work remained unnoticed, and whs attacked 
by the reviews, until Lord Holland, who had been ill, sent to his 
bookseller for some amosing book : this was sent ; and he was so 
pleased, that he spoke of it in the highest terms to a large com- 
pany who dined with him a few days after. The consequence 
was, that the whole impression was sold off in a few days. 

Johnson informed me he had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and 
the price was sixty pounds, and a sufficient price too when it was 
sold, for then the fame of Goldsmith bad not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his Traveller ; and the bookseller had such 
faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript 
by him a long time, and did not publish it till after the Travel* 
ler had appeared. BoswelL 

Whatever defects occur in the tenor of the story, the admirable 
ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the pleasing truth 
with which the principal characters are designed, makes the 
Vicar of Wakefield one of the most delicious morsels of fictitious 
composition on which the human mind was ever employed. The 
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prii^cipal character, that of the simple,. pa^or himself, with all 
the worth and ezcelleacy which ought to distinguish th6 ambas- 
fador of God to man, and yet with jost so much nt jredautry and 
of literary vanity as senres to show, that he is made of iportal 
mouldy and subject to liuman failings, is one of the best and most 
pleasing pictures ever designed. We read the Vicar of Wakefield 
in youth and in age. We return to it again and again, and bless 
the memory of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to 
hnnan nature. Sir Walter Scott. 

liE Sage. Diable Boiteux. 

There is no book in existence in which so- much of the human 
character, under all its various shades and phrases, is described in 
BO few words as in the Diable Boiteux. Every page, ev«ry line 
httLTji marks of that sure tact and accurate devtelopement of human 
weakn«>ss and folly, which tempt us to think we are actually 
listening to a superior intelligence* Sir Walter Scott» 

Le Sage. Gil Bias, translated from the French of 
Ije Sage, with engravings from the designs of 
Smirke, 4 vols, royal octavo, 6/ 6s. 

Few have ever read this charming book without remembering 
As one of the most delightful decupations of their life, the time 
which they employed in the perusal ; and there are few also who 
do not occasionally turn back to Its pages with ail the vivacity 
which attends the recollection of «arly love. It signifies nothing 
at what time we have encountered the fascination, whether in boy- 
hood, when we were chiefly captivated by the cavern of the rob- 
bers and other scenes of romance, whether in more advanced 
youth, but while onr ^orance of the world yet concealed from 
us the subtle and poignant satire which lurks in so many passages 
of the work ; whether we even learned enough to apprehend the 
various allusions to history and public matters with which it 
abounds, or ignorant enough to rest contented with the more direct 
coarse of the narrative. 

The power of the enchanter over us» is alike absolute under all 
these circumstances. If there be any thing like truth in Grab's 
opinion, that to lie upon a conch and read new novels was no 
bad idea of paradise^ how would that beatitude be enhauced, 
could human genius afford us another Gil Bias. ! 

Le Sage, excellent in describing scenes of all kinds, gives such 
vivacity to those which interest the Gastronome in particular, 
that an epicure of my acquaintance used to read certain favourite 
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•paamgts rt^ttbaiky b«fore diimer, ^ith the pvppose of pelting an 
appetite like that of the licentiaiey Sedfllo, and, so far as his 
friends could observe, the receipt was always Buocessful. 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, by John- 
stone. 

It is chiefly in the tone of satire thatthe Adventures of Ohrysal 
differ from those of Le Sage's heroes. I have compared the lat- 
ter to Horace, and may now safely rate Charles Johnstone as a 
prose Juvenal. The Frenchman describes follies which excite 
our laughter ; the Briton produces vices and crimes which excite 
our horror and detestation. Sir Walter Scott. 

Robinson Crusoe, with twenty-two plates by Heathy 
royal octavo, 51 5s ; duodecimo, 2 volumes, 10s , 
1 volume, 5s. 

This book was first published in two parts, the second appeared 
si^me Ume after the first. I have in my possession a copy of the 
first edition of the second part, 1719, and the fifth edition of the 
first part, 1720, in two small octavo volumes, printed by Taylor, 
mt the Ship, in Paternoster Row* In the pre&ce to the second 
part, Defoe speaks, in angry terms, of the pilferers from the first 
part in other publications, and, no doubt, refers to the London 
Post as well as others. 

He says in the preface, — *' They abridge my work, which is 
as scandalous as it Is knavish- and ridiculous, seeing, while to 
shorten the book they stiipt It of all those reflections, as well re- 
ligious as moral, which are not only the greatest beauties of the 
work, but are calculated for the infinite advantage of the 
reader. 

**^TIiehiJary these mea do the proprietor of this work is a 
practice wkich all honest mea abhor, and, I may challenge them 
to shew the difference between that and robbing on the highway 
qr brei^ing open a Jionse. If th^y cannot shew any difference 
in tke crime, th(^ will find it hard to shew why there should be 
a|iy dilforence. 19 t|ie panis^ment ; aad, I will answer for it, that 
nothiag 00 my pairt shall be wanting to do them justice." 

Dr« Dibdin^says, Daniel Defoe first published his Robinson 
Crusoe ia the original Loqdon Post, or Qeatbcate's IntelHgencer, 
from 195 to S60 in^lttsively ; this must be incorrect) no mention 
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is made id the preface of iu having previously appeared ia any 
periodical work. The foUowiog anecdote may serve to strengthen 
my opinion. 

'' The manuscript of this entertaining work, strange to say, 
^' ran through the whole trade, nor would any one print it, 
** though the writer, Defoe, was in good repute as an author- 
" One bookseller at last, not remarkable for his discernment, 
*' but very much so for his speculative turn, engaged in this pub- 
'* lication. He gained above a thousand guineas by It.*' 

Monthly Magazine. 



It may not be uninteresting to notice some farther erroneous esti- 
mates of publishers. 

At first Miller would not give Thomson a farthing for his Winter. 

Cave offered half the booksellers in London the property of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and, as they all refused to engage in it, he 
was obliged to publish it himself. 

Burn's Justice was offered, in vain, to every publisher, for fifty 
pounds. 

Dr. Buchan offered his Domestic Medicine to every principal book- 
^ seller of Edinburgh and London, for one hundred pounds, without 
obtaining a purchaser, and after it had passed through twenty-five 
editions it sold in thirty-two shares at fifty pounds each. 

Beresford offered the copyright of the Miseries of Human Life for 
twenty pounds, which afterwards realized five thousand pounds. 



The Edward and Zelnco of Dr. Moore,' deserve a notice in this de- 
partment. 

Walpole. The Castle of Otranto, duodecimo. 

It was always Walpole's foible to disclaim a professed pursuit 
of public favour, for which, however, be earnestly thirsted, and 
to hold himself forth as a privileged author, *one of the right 
hand file,' who did not mean to descend into the common arena, 
where professional authors contend before the public eye, but 
wrote merely to gratify his own taste, by throwing away a few 
idle hours on literary composition. There was ranch affectation 
in this, which accordingly, met the reward which affectation 
usually incurs ; as Walpole seems to have suffered a good deal irom 
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ike criticism wbicii he affected to despise, and, occasionally, from 
the neglect which he appeared to court Sir Walter ScotU 

Mackenzie. The Man of Feeling. 

It is enough to say here, tliat Mr. Mackenzie survives, venerable 
and venerated as the last link of the chain which connects the 
Scottish literature of the present age, with the period when there 
were giants in the land, the days of Robertiion and Hume, and 
Smith, and Home, and Clark, and Ferguson $ and that the re- 
membtance of an era so interesting could not have been intrusted 
to a sounder judgment, a more correct taste, or a more tenacious 
memory. It is much to be wished, that Mr. Mackenzie, taking 
a wider view of his earlier years than in the life of Home, would 
place on a more permanent record, some of the anecdotes and 
recollections, with which he delights society. 

Sir fTalter Seoti. 

Geoffrey Cbayon. The Sketch Book^ by Geofirey 
Crayon, (Washington Irving,) 2 volumes, post 
octavo, 16s. 

■ Bracebridge Hall, 3 volumes, post 



octavo, 16s. 



Tales of a Traveller, 2 volumes, 



post octavo, 165. 

Salmagundi, 8^. 



Gbatten. High Ways and By Ways, or Tales 

picked up in the French Provinces, by a Walking 

Gentleman, octavo, S vols. 15^. 
■I. second series, 4 vols. 1/ 10s. 

third series, octavo, 1/ 10s. 

Waverly. Novels and Tales by the author of 

Waverly, in 25 volumes, octavo, to Quentiii Dur- 

ward, 15/. 
— — — in duodecimo, 12/ 7* 6rf. 
There is also a very beautiful minature edition, both 

of the prose and poetical iForks of the now great 

known. 

It is said, though I know not with what trntb, that the novel of 
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Waverly was olFered, in vain, for tTrenty-five or ihitiy pounds, 
to several London booksellers; since which, ft ha^realtfed above 
ten thousand pounds* 

The Works of M188 EMgeworth have been beautifully 
printed, in 14 volumes, post octuvo, 42 4^. 

Among the ladies whQi^e piablication^, in this depart- 
ment, have done honour to their sex and country, 
may be enumerated the names of 

BarbaukI, Triooner, D'Arblay, Radcliff^^ Sopiith, 
Gpie, West, Edgeworth, Austin, Sherwood, Lady 
Morgan, Shelley, Hofland, Spence, Porter, Haw- 
kins, Rqche, Lee, Cottin, Genlis. 



Since the briUiant success of the author of Waverljira nttm^er of 
writers have appeared as imitators, following the same track in blend- 
ing hfstorical truth with fiction, and have by these vehicles at- 
tempted to illustrate the manners and customs of the 'mos^ vemote 
nations of antiquity* 

The names of the authors, and the books they have written, are so 
well known to every reader, that it would only be occupying space 
to enumerate them, that might be more usefully - d ev o ted to w o rk s -of 
Pliilosopby and Science. 
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The student should begin his course of redding with 
the writers of Elizabeth's reign, when the language 
began to be refined from its original roughness, and 
to be improved in form and features ; thence continu- 
ing his course down to the present times. In this 
plan he must not be deterred, from an apprehension 
that he will find the old writers clothed in the garb of 
rude uncouth language ; on the contrary, he will find 
that the language of his forefathers, in point of struc- 
ture, formation, and the general meaning of terms, 
difiers not materially from his own. 

The dramas of Shakspeare will therefore afford the 
student of the language such instances of style adapted 
to the grave, the gay, the polished, the roiigh, 
the heroic, the vulgar characters appearing in the 
scene will prove that our language was abundantly 
copious and expressive, to be a proper vehicle for the 
conception of his wonderful genius. 

The works of Speed, Ascham, Raleigh, Taylor, 
Clarendon, and Temple*, are highly valuable for the 
vigour and compass of their language, as well as the 
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knowledge and abilities they displayed. The common 
translation of the Bible, abstracting from the impor- 
tant nature of its contents, deserves great attention : 
its phraseology is such as evinces no less the powers 
of the language than the judgment of the translators. 
The words are in general elegant and expressive, 
conveying tte sublime ideas 'of the original on the 'one 
hand, without coarseness or. familiarity,* and on the 
other, without pedantry or affectation. The manly 
and dignified prose, the rich and sublime poetry of 
Milton, far from being degraded or fettered, are ex- 
alted and adorned by his style; and it was that admir 
rable author's peculiar glory, that with consummate 
skill and taste, he was able to apply to the majesty of 
an epic poem, the flowing and unshackled periods of 
blank verse. The increasing tribute of praise has at 
all times been paid to the vast stores of his erudition 
and the flights of his transcendant genius. 

In the reign of Charles II. the reader will find, 
perhaps, no author more deserving of his attention 
than Barrow, whose periods, so round and exuberant,^ 
gives us a very just representation of the eloquence 
of Cicero ; and display to the greatest advantage the^ 
energy and fertility of Barrow's inteUectual powers, 
employed upon the most important subjects of morality 
and religion. 

The great Locke, in a plain and severe style, well 
adapted to the precision of his researches, unravelled 
the intricacies of the most interesting branch of phi- 
losophy, by tracing ideas to tbeir source,, and unfold* 
iog the &culties of the mind. 
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The r&ign of Anoe, which for emiReDt attainmeiits 
in arts and literature may be compared with the age? 
of Pericles in Greece, and Augustus in Rome^produced 
a Swift, who, in clear and familiar diction, unaided by 
flowery ornaments, expressed the dictates of a strong 
understanding, and a lively invention. 

Addison, the accomplished scholar, the r^ned critic, 
the enlightened . moralist, like another Socrates^ 
brought philosi^hy jBnom the schools, and arranged 
her in the most engaging attire, calling the attention 
of his countrymen to virtue and to taste, in has elegant, 
and entertaining essays. 

The pre&ces of Dryden are marked by the ease and; 
the vivacity of a man of transcendant genius; and there 
is a fiicility in his rhymes, and a peculiar vigour in. 
his poetry, w^hich justly render him the boast of hia 
country. 

Pope composed his pre&ces and letters with singu- 
lar grace and beauty of -style ; and his poems present 
the finest specimens of exquisite judgment, adorned 
by Ae most harmonious and polished versification. 

The works of Melmoth, in particular his letters and 
translations of Cicero and Pliny, are remarkable for 
smoothness and elegance of composition. The late Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has, in his lectures in the Royal 
Academy, illustrated the principles of his delightful art 
in a manner not less creditable to him as a fine writer 
than as an eminent painter, and a skilful connoisseur. 
The sacred discourses of the apniable Home recom- 
mend the duties of that religion, of which he was so 
bright an ornament, in a sweet and lively style. 

Where can be found compositions uniting the po- 
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Uteness-of the gentleman with theattainments of the 
scholar, blended in juster proportions, than in the. Po- 
ly metis of Spence, the Athenian Letters, the Dia- 
logues of JLord Lyttleton and Bishop Hard,; and the 
papers of the Adventurer and Observer? These are 
some of the sources from which may. be derived a 
knowledge of the purity, the strength, the copiousness 
ofthe English language; and such are .the examples 
by which t}ie student ought to regulate his style. In 
thesehe.may remark the idiomatic structure of sen* 
tences^ and the proper arrangement of their parts; 
they present specimens of purity without stiffness, and. 
elegance without affectation; they are free equally 
from vain pomp and vulgarity of diction ; and . their, 
authors . have the happy art of pleasing our taste, 
while they improve our understanding, and confirm, 
our principles of morality and religion. 

In the course of this perusal it will be found, that in 
proportion as the great controversies in this country, 
upon religion, politics, and philosophy, began to sub*, 
side since the revolution, a. closer attention has been, 
paid to the niceties . of grammar and criticism ; and 
coarse and barbarous phraseology has been gradually, 
polished into propriety and elegance. 

WRITERS OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNEp. 

Talking ofthe eminent writers ofthe reign of Queen 
Anne, he observed, I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first 
man among them. He was the most universal genius ; 
being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, 
and a man of much humour. 
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Addison was a great man; his learning was not 
profound; but his morality, his humour, and his ele- 
gance of writing, set him very high. Dr. Johnson. 

* 

The English writers who really unlocked the rich 
sources of the language, are those who flourished 
from the end of Elizabeth to the end of Queen Anne's 
reign ; who used a good Saxon dialect with ease, cor- 
rectness, and perspicuity; learned in the ancient 
classics, but only enriching their mother tongue where 
the attic could supply its defects, not overlaying it 
with a profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words ; 
well practised in the old rules of composition, or 
rather collocation of words which unite natural ease 
and variety with absolute harmony, and give the au« 
thors ideas to develope themselves with the more 
truth and simplicity when clothed in the more ample 
folds of inversion, or run from the exuberant to the 
elliptical, without ever being redundant or obscure. 

Another writer says, ^^Do we not neglect the 
standard works to hunt after mere novelty ? This is 
not wisdom, but affectation or caprice. Learning 
becomes by degrees an indigested heap, without plea- 
sure or use. We do not see the absolute necessity 
why another work should be writteh or another pic- 
ture painted till those that we already have are be- 
coming worm-eaten, or mouldering into decay. We 
can hardly expect a new harvest until the old crop is 
off the ground. If we insist on absolute originality 
in living writers, we should begin by destroying the 
works of their predecessors. We want another Os- 
myn, to burn and spare not; and then the work of 
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exterininatian and the work of iregeneratioR would 
go on kindly togetiier. Are we to leaurii all that 19 
already kiuxwn> and at the sajne time to invent, more? 
This would indeed be the large discourse of reason 
looking before and after. 

Who is there that can boast of having read all the 
books that have been written, and that are worth 
reading I Is there not many a sterling old author 
that lies neglected on solitary unexplored shelves, or 
tottering book-stalls, unknown to, or passed over by 
the idle and the diligent, the republication of which 
would be the greatest service that could be performed 
by the modern man of letters ? To master the old 
Snglish dramatic writers, the most esteemed novelists, 
the good old comedies and periodical works alone, 
wjQfuld occupy the leisure of a life devoted to taste 
and study. If we look at the rise and progress of the 
maturity and decay of each of these classes of excel* 
lence, we shall find that they were limited induration^ 
and successive. 

The deep rich tragic vein of Shakspeare, Webster, 
Ford, Dekker, Mario w; Beaumont and Fletcher, was 
discovered and worked out in the time of Elizabeth 
and the two first Stuarts. 

All that the heart of man could feel, all that the wit 
^f man could express, on the most striking and in- 
teresting occasions, had been exhausted by half a 
dozen great writers, who left little to their successors 
but pompous turgidity or smooth common-place — 
the art of swelling trifles into importance, or turning 
rough boldness into insipidity. But comedy rose as 
tragedy fell ; and in the age of Charles the Second and 
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QiieeR Anne, C^ngrfeve, Wycherlyi and Vanbnigh, 
were contemporary witk Drjrdeli, Ijee^ and Rowe, 
Otwty, it is true, belonged to jbe same period, a 
strag^er from the veteran corps of tragic writers,!— 
as in a range of lofty mountains we generally see one 
green hill thrbwn to a distance from tlw rest, ami 
breaking the abrbpt declivity into tive level plain. 
But at each of the peribds' here spokeil o^tbetragie 
or the comic hinse wias attended by a group of writers 
such as we 'call scarcely hope to see again, and such 
as we have nlaw" to complain of seeing unrivalled, 
while they ^re themselves suffered to remain undis* 
Curbed , in old collectioiis or odd volumes • 

These probed the foUies, as those unveiled the pas»> 
riond of men; depicted jealousy, rage, annbition, love, 
madness, affectation, ignorance, conceit, in their mo0t 
striking fbrm^ and picturesque contrasts ; took posses- 
sion of the stvong hoids, the ^vantage points of vice Of 
vanity ; filled the stage witk the mask of living man*^ 
ners, orthe ^^ pomps of elder days, '^ shook it witk 
laughter or di^wned it with tears ; poured out the 
wine of life; the livingspii-it of tlie drama, and left the 
lees to others. 

Liittle conld afterwards be made of the subject, ex- 
cept by resorting to inferior branches of it, to a se« 
eond-hand imitation* No doubt nature is exceed-' 
higly various ; fotttthe capital eminenees — ^the choicest 
points of view are limited, and when tkese have onw 
been seized upon, we must eitber #(»ilow in the ^^p^ 
of otken, or tlirn aside to humbler aind kss practica- 
ble aafegeets; 
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When tbe highest places have been occupied, 
when the happiest strokes have b^en anticipated, 
the ambition of the poet flags ; without the stimulus of 
novelty, the rapidity or eagerness of his blows ceases; 
and as soon as he can avail himself of common-place 
and conventional artifices, he shrinks from the task of 
original invention ; or, if he is bent on trying his 
native strength, and adding to the stock of what has 
been effected by others, it must be by striking into a 
new path, and cultivating some neglected plot of 
ground. So the periodical Essayists, Steele and Ad- 
dison, succeeded to our great comic writers, and the 
Novelists, Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett to these ; 
and each left works superior to any thing of the kind 
before, and unrivalled in their way by any thing 
since. 

Thus genius, like the sun, seems not to rise higher 
and higher, but from its first dawn to ascend its meri- 
dian and then decline ; and art, like life, may be said 
to have its periods of infancy, manhood, and old age* 

We see what Sir Walter Scott has done by turning 
up again to the day, the rich mould of ancient manners, 
and wild unexplored scenery of his native land, and 
we already see what some of his imitators have done. 

In ia word, literature is confined not only within 
certain natural, but also within local and temporal 
limits, which necessarily have fewer available topics ; 
and when these are exhausted, it becomes a caput 
mortuum, a shadow of itself. 

Nothing is easier than to show how, from the alter- 
ation of manners, the brilliant dialogue of the older 
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comedy has gradually disappeared from the stage. 
The style of our common conversation has undergone 
a total change from the personal and piquant to the 
critical and didactic, and instead of aiming at ele« 
gant raillery, or pointed repartee, the most polished 
circles now discuss general topics or analyze ab- 
struse problems^ Wit, unless it is exercised on an 
indiscriminate subject, is considered as an imperti- 
nence in civil life. 



ELIZABETH. 

Xttetature of t|)at 3^moti. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the English mind put 
forth its energies in every direction, exalted by a 
purer religion, and enlarged by new views of truth. 
This was an age of loyalty, adventure, and generous 
emulation. The chivalrous character was softened 
by intellectual pursuits, while the genius of chivalry 
itself still lingered, as if unwilling to depart, and 
paid his last homage to a warlike and female 
reign. 

A degree of romantic fancy remained in the man- 
ners and superstitions of the people ; and allegory 
might be said to parade the streets in their public 
pageants and festivals. Quaint and pedantic as 
these allegorical exhibitions might often be, they 
were nevertheless more expressive .of erudition^ in« 
genuity, and moral meaning, than they had been in 
former times. The philosophy of the highest minds 
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still partook of a visionary character., A poetical 
spirit infused itself into the practical heroism of the 
age ; and some of the worthies of that period seem 
less like ordinary men, than like beings called forth 
out of fiction and arrayed in the brightness of her 
dreams. They had ^^high thoughts seated in a 
heart of courtesy." The life of Sir Philip Sydney 
was poetry put into action. 

The result of activity and curiosity in the 
public mind, was to complete the revival of classical 
literature, to increase the importation of foreign 
books, and to multiply translations, from which 
poetry supplied herself with abundant subjects and 
materials, and in the use of which she showed a 
frank and fearless energy, that criticism and satire 
had not yet acquired power to overawe. Romance 
came back to us from the southern languages, 
clothed in new luxury by the warm imagination 
of the south. 



COMPARISONS OF THE LITERATURE OF THE PRE- 
SENT AGE WITH THAT OF THE REIGNS OF ELI- 
ZABETH AND ANNE, BY THE REVEREND R. 
POLWHELE. 

On looking back to the learning of our ances- 
tors, the splendid periods of our two queens, Eliza- 
beth and Anne, particularly attract our notice. 

I have not unfrequently heard it remarked, 
(though chiefly by the superficial or the austere) 
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that we have no pretensions to the learBing of Eli- 
!2abeth's time, or the eloquence of Queen Anne's. 
This observation on the depth of erudition in the 
first Augustan period (for such has it been termed,) 
is partly owing to a mistaken notion, that all people 
of education were little less familial* with the Greek 
and Latin, than t&e queen herself. Elizabeth, n6 
^oubt, had cultivated an acquaintance with the 
i^htssics. 

From the paucity of publications in her verna- 
cular ton;gue, she had, necessarily, recourse to 
books in other languages ; but I much question, 
whether she could have read Greek with a boy of 
-the first form in Westminster school. 

We should also take this along with us, that the 
^ge of Elizabeth was, in every thing, an afiected 
age, and where afieetation prevails, the fair sex are 
always strongly tinctured by'it. A little learning 
may be swelled to an enormous size by artifice, os- 
tentation, and pedantry ; hence, perhaps, that won- 
derful display of erudition in another female per- 
4ionage. Roger Ascham tells us, that going to wait 
on Liady Jane Grey, at her father's house in Leices- 
tefshire, he found her reading Plato's work in the 
Greek, whilst the rest of the family were hunting 
in the park. He seemed surprised, but she assured 
hiin, that Plato was her highest amusement. Pos- 
sibly the lady had no objection to be interrupted ill 
her studies ; she was hunting for applituse. But I 
liave no wish o detract from the iq^rit of these 
illustrious females. I will notjoin issue with their pa-* 
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negyrists/ 1 will do homage to their scholarship and 
their talents : yet, in just vindication of our own 
times, I will venture to oppose to them a Carter or 
a Montagu. 

In Elizabeth's reign, the superior orders can hardly 
be said to have been illiterate, if a mere acquaintance 
.with words will constitute the scholar ; but they were 
iniserably deficient in many points of usellil know- 
ledge, in those times, when the great body of the peo- 
ple are so greatly ignorant ; but when science is begin- 
ing to shed her lustre on a few, the clergy are gene- 
rally observed to catch the first illumination^ The 
clergy, however, in Elizabeth's golden days, were 
irradiated by a species of light which generated ob- 
scurity. Distracted by the jargon of scholastic 
ambiguities, the priests of Elizabeth were skilled 
in such argumentation, as never produced convic- 
tion in themselves or others. Their sophistry was 
.worse than ignorance ; for *' the soul to be without 
.knowledge is not good," saith Soloman ; . but I 
would rather acquiesce in dreary emptiness, than 
fill my mind with logical barbarities. Despising 
.their mother tongue, they were accustomed to ad- 
dress the people in Latin; though however, fashion- 
able Latin sermons might have been, they must havo 
9een the absurdity of preaching in a language which 
.few of their audience understood.. An English ser- 
jnon indeed, stufied with all the terms of theology, 
iQust have been almost as unintelligible. 

For the information of the common people, the 
.l>ible was translated into English; but as the co^nr 
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^on people were unable to re^ad English, they 
could not, even now, approach the scriptures. 
There followed, therefore, a pretty general institu- 
tion of reading seminaries. 

The authors who distinguished themselves in this 
jeign, were men of great abilities ; but they were 
," rari nantes in gurgite vasto;'^ at such a season, true 
genius and learning always shine transcendantly, 
contrasted, as they must be, with the general dark* 
ness. I was going to add, that men of ingenuity are 
encouraged to exert their utmost powers, by the 
jApplauses of an age which cannot restrain its admi- 
ration ; but the praises of the ignorant neither 
soothe nor stimulate. The History of Sir Walter 
Raleigh must place him in our esteem, when we 
consider th^ barbarous language with which he 
struggled. The ecclesiastical polity of Hooker, 
who was superior to the pedantry of the times, is 
leorthy of the present age for its liberal and manly 
sentiment ; and few have dared contend with a Ye- 
rulam or a Shakspeare. 

But letters were not generally cultivated ; Shak- 
speare himself was illiterate. 

In the reign of our other queen^ the learned lan- 
guages were taught with a view to real knowledge ; 
though the acquisition of Greek and Latin, in former 
jreigiis, was little else than the acquisition of words. 
And our own language was much enriched and po- 
lished. The productions, however, of writers in 
general, had no claim to elegance; . few were in pos- 
session of correct taste. Clark was a deep theologian, 
|iyt he was phlegmatic and dull : Shaftesbury dazzles 
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With £C fal^ brilliancy of style;' Berkeley puzzles by 
his subtleties ; inthe' mean time Locke and Nekton 
inay be gazed at witb wonder, tbough the reputa- 
tion of the former seems to be gradually declining. 
Tn poetry, we see a cluster of pleasiug writers, and 
I'op'e and Addison are mentioned as the most con- 
spicuous. But Pope is hot original ; and Addison 
is no longer regarded as a poet, though he will 
ever be esteemed as a nlbralist. In his prose essays, 
indeed, a late ingenious critic hath discovered a 
want of precision. Graihmatical accuracy, and ex^ 
actriess of expression, were reserved for a Lowth 
and a Harris. But to pfoceeii in this manner would 
be endless; I proposed only a sketch of our best ages, 
in order to' awaken the ihemories of those who might 
be willing to decide oh 'the question, 'wheiEher this 
fjresent race hath any marks of degeneracy from the 
learning or the virtue of their forefathers. If I am 
not mistaken, it already appears that the English 
nation hath made a gradual 'pi^ogress in literature^ 
from the time of Elizabeth to that of Anne. Indeed, 
even our morose d^claimers have allowed, that 
Queen Anne's was properly the Augustan age of 
this country. The streatas of knowledge were deep 
and clear, and yet diffUsfed. 

At this moment, iitiertiture is still more exten*- 
lively spread abroad : biit " ^'tis grown shallow, it 
«^ems, in proportion to its diflFiisidn." 

There is i Want Of catidohr aiid of reflection in 
fhis trite remark, the knaldgy of the stream will no 
Jonger hold good. Is it not ridiculous to say, that 
because we may haiV^ fiVe hundred literary men 
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anioiigst ils, each indivickial is less learne4» tb^a^i if 
we had only hs^lf the number;: ^^t :^h^lnpn^, in.f uch 
a number, are deep, because many are supexfix^ijE^; 
the contrary position woul^be much mqre irationaly 
I should jatheT supppse^ that tl^$ pri^e pf Jeai^pinj^ 
would be (;onten4^4. for, witji stronger etnnlfktip% 
on acc,ount of the numeirouSy competij;or8) at'sucll a 
crisis as this ; when tl^ere. are so man; j^ev^ pf ;abi^ 
lity, it must^ require. very, great tale|ijs tp be difk 
tinguished above t)ie,|r^st*:. For a qlever illustrate 
of thisj let us look^only at the presents state, of 
poetry. 

More than a third part of those, who h^vfi a clas- 
sical education, can now write tolerable verse. 
Those of our Wickhamists are superior, in versifica- 
tion, to the best poets under Queen Anne, if we 
except Pope and Parnell. 

Among the choice of poets, therefore^ who charijii 
us with their m,ingled melodic, that ba^d m^sft 
possess peculiar sweetness, to attract our. cbic^f 
attention tp himself, amor\g the multitude, wboris^ 
far ^bove mediocrity, it must require pxalte4 taleuts 
to l;e greatly distinguished. The same observatipi|8 
may be applied to other specie^ of literature. He 
whose acquirements are now no more than coqimoii, 
would formerly have, been ii'e^arded a& a deep.i^cho- 
lar, and would not have been overlqok^d in fL 
crowd of literati.,, Perhajps^Tve have^ at thisjuuc;'' 
ture, as many writers as.thejire wer^ rea^^ers ,91 tl^ 
age of ^Uzabeth;. an^.'Vfhitle j^e greater ,part of tlie 
4:oiuniu|iity have minds improvjed and cultivate 
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into elegance, our poetry ' is musical and rich, oiif 
history is luminous and elaborate, our philosophy id 
enlarged and liberal, and our theology is simple 
and pure; and it may, I think, be justly observed, 
*^ So distinguished an age hath never before existed, 
when he who was educated under the Wartons at ^ 
Winchester and at Oxford, might converse! on 
poetry with a Hayley or a Mason ; on divinity, with 
a Hurd or aPorteus; on morals, with a Johnson ;' 
on history, with a Gibbon or a Robertson ; on anti- 
quities, with a Gotlgh or a Whittaker; on anatomy, 
with a Sheldon; and, after having viewed the gal- 
leries of a Reynolds, might repdir to th6 theatre of 
a Siddons." 

The history of literature teaches us to consider 
its decline, only as the developement of a great 
principal of succession, by which the treasures of 
the mind are circulated and equalized ; as shoots 

. by which the stream of improvement is forcibly di- 
rected into new channels, to fertilize n^w soils, and 
awaken new capabilities. Zoroaster dies, but the 
lore of the Magi and the Chaldees is preserved by 
the Egyptians. Egypt sinks into decay; but the 
mantle of Hermes is bequeathed to Plato, and 
Rome rises into literary greatness, when the world 
is beginning to retort upon the fallen Greek, the 

; epithet of barbarians. Even the darkness which 
succeeded the dissolution of the Roman Empire was 
but temporary. The sun only set in Europe to rise 
in Asia. Pale indeed, and obscured for a time, un- 
der the tempestuous reigns of the immediate sue- 
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cessors of Mahomet, but regaining its brightness 
under Al Raschid and Al Maimoun. Knowledge 
had only completed its circle, and the Western 
world was a second time to receive from the 
East, the seeds of improvement and the elements of 

« 

greatness. 

The art of printing, as practised in the fifteenth 
century, rather multiplied copies than originals. 
The first presses were either almost entirely em- 
ployed in translations from the classics, or engaged 
in fixing the more volatile effusions of romance and 
poetry, particularly those of Italy, or in impressing 
thousands of reams of popular tales into the service 
of their country, or groaning under those solid and' 
ponderous tomes of ecclesiastical dullness, which 
were emphatically termed labours : general history 
was, therefore, but little regarded; local history 
still less ; and domestic not ai all. 

Connected with the progress of literature, and 
according with observations I have made in another 
place under the department of biography, it is wor* 
thy of notice that from a very early period, we 
mean typographical period, booksellers settled and 
accumulated round the metropolitan church, St,* 
Paul's* The reason for this is obvious, as it was 
the most public place in the city, and consequently 
the centre of notoriety. I shall therefore briefly 
notice a few of the publications that have issued 
from Paul's, at the same time observing," that I 
could have added largely to the catalogue, had I 
deemed such an addition necessary. 
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In the sixteenth centurit, 

*<The late Expedicion in Scotlande. Made by 
the Kinges Army under the Conduit of the Ryght 
Honourable the Erie of Hertforde in the Year of 
our Lforde God 1544. Londini, cum privilegeo ad 
imprimendum solum. Imprynted at London in 
Powls Church-yarde, by Reynolde Wolfe, at the 
Sygne of the Brazen Serpent, Anno 1544.'* 

BisHOP^s Bible. 

^^The Holie Bible. Imprinted at London, in 
Poules Ohurch-yarde, by Richard Jugge, Printer 
to the Queenes Majestie, 1568, fol.'* 

This is the first edition, the second was printed 
1743, by the same person. 

'^ A New Enterlude no lesse wittie than pleasant, 
entituled. New Custome devised of late, and for 
divers Causes nowe set forthe. Never before this 
tyme imprinted, 1573." This is in black letter. At 
the end we find, <^ Imprinted at London, in Fleete- 
streete, for Abram Yeale, dwelling in Paules 
Churche Yarde, at the Segne of the Lambe." 

George Gascoigne, Esq. 

This author, whose works were popular in the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, seems 
to have been the Farquhar of those times : he was 
born at Walthamstow, in Essex, and being of a 
volatile disposition, flew from one university to the 
other; he then rested a little at Gray's-inn, 
where he enlisted under the banners of the law; 
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but deserted from them to^ i those of the army, 
wherein his courage became so conspieuousy as to 
entitle him very justly tp the motto which he as<* 
sumed, of 

Tarn Marti quam JMEercurio. 

The plays of Gascoigne, viz. the Jocasta, the 
Supposes, and the Glass of Government, incorpo- 
rated with his other works, were published in 4to. 
in 1575, with this title, 

"The Posies of George Grascoigne, Esq. cor- 
rected and augmented by the Author. 1575* 

Tain Marti quam Mercnrio. 

Printed at London for Richard Smith, and are 
to be solde at the North West Doore of Paul's 
Church," 

" The Paradyse of Daynty Devises. Conteyning 
sundry paltry Precepts, learned Counsels, and ex- 
cellent Inventions, right pleasant and profitable for 
all Estates. Imprinted at London, by Henry Disle^ 
dwellyng in Paul's Church-yard, at the South West 
Door of St. Paules Churche, and are there to be 
solde. 1577." 

'^Andria. The first Comoedie of Terence, in 
English, by MaurieeKyffin/' Black letter. ^* Print- 
ed at London, by T. E. for Thomas Woodcock, at 
the Signe of the Blacke-Beare, in Pai^les Church- 
yard. 1588." 

^fRural Sports. Imprinted at London, in Paules 
Church Yarde, at the Sygne of the Lambe^ by Abra- 
ham Yeale." Black letter* 

^^ The Countesse of Pettibrokes Ivy Church t 
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containing the affectionate Life' and unfortunate 
Death of Phillis and Amyntas ; that in a Pastoral, 
this in a Funerall ; both in English Hexameters, by 
Abraham Fraunce. London : Printed for Thomas 
Orwyn, for William Ponsonby, dwelling in Paules 
Church Yard, at the Signe of the Bishop's Head, 
1591." 

^^ Midas. Plaied before the Queenes Majestie 
upon Twelfe Day at Night, by the Children of 
Paules. London : Printed by Thomas Scarlet, for 
J. B. and are to be sold in Paules Church Yard, at 
the Signe of the Bible. 1592." 

^^The Battell of Alcazar, fought in Barbaria, 
between Sebastian, King of Portugal, and Abdel- 
melee, King of Morocco, with the Death of Captain 
Stakely. As it was sundrie Tymes plaid by the 
Lord High Admirall his Servants. Imprinted at 
London, by Edward AUde, for Richard Bankworth, 
and are to be sold at his Shoppe in Pouls Church 
Yard, at the Signe of the Sunne. 1594." 

" The Tragedie of Dido, Queen of Carthage. 
Played by the Children of her Majesties ChappelL 
"Written by Christopher Marlowe and Thomas 
Nash, Gent. At London, printed by the Widow 
Orwin for Thomas Woodcocke, and are to besolde 
at his Shop in Paules Church Yard, at the Signe 
of the Black Beare. 1594." 

" The Wounds of Civil War, written by Thomas 
Lodge, Gent. London : by John Dancer, and are 
to be solde at the Signe of the Sunne, in Pauls 
Church Yarde. 1594." 
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*^ The Gentlemans Academie ; or, The Booke of 
St, Alban8.*Londoii : Printed for Humfrey Lownes, 
and are to be sold at his Shop in Paules Church 
Yarde. 1595." 

In the seventeenth century. 
"The Pleasant Comedie of old Fortunatus, As 
it was plaied before the Queenes Majestie this 
Christmas by the Right Honorable the Earle of 
Nottingham, Lord High Admirall of England, his 
Servants. London : By G. G. for William Apsley, 
dwelling in Paules Church Yard, Signe of the 
Tyger'sHead. 1600." 

" Loves Metamorphosis, by John Lyllie. Printed 
for Wm. Wood, dwelling at the West End of Paules, 
at the Signe of Time. 1601 ." 

** Satiro-Mastix ; or, the untrussing of the hu- 
morous Poet. As it has been presented pubfikely by 
the Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine his Ser- 
vants, and privately by the Children of Paules. By 
Thomas Dekker. 

Kon recito cuiquam nisi amicis, idqne coactus. 

JU>ndon : Printed for Edward White, and are to bee 
solde at his Shop neere the little North Doore of 
Paules Church, at the Signe of the Gun, 1602." 

" The Honest Whore, with the Humours of the 
Patient Man and Longing Wife. Tho. Dekker. 



• To tbiB book, I take it, Bea Joboson aUudes, nvhen he makes 
Master Stephen say, " Uncle, afore I go in, can you tell me, an* he 
haTO e'er a book of the sciences of hawking and banting? I woulct 
fain borrow it,*''— Every. Man in his Humour, Mtu Scene 1. 
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London : Printed by Y. S. for John Hodgets, and are 
to be sold at his Shop in Panles Church yard. 1604." 

"This Gallant Cavaliero, Dicke Bowyer newly 
acted. London: Printed for Simon Stafford, for 
Nathaniel Butler^ and are to be soldo at his Shope in 
Paules Church Yard^ neere St. Austen^s Gate, 
1605. 

*^ Westward Hoe. As it has beene divers times 
acted by the children of Paules, written by Thomas 
Dekker and John Webster," printed for the same 
bookseller, 1607. 

" The Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius Nero, 
Rome's greatest tyrant.*' Truly represented out of 
the purest records of those times ; 

£t studio et labere. 

London : Printed for Francis Burton, dwelling in 
Paules Church Yard, at the Signe of the Flower- 
de-luce and Crowne, 1607." 

<^ Worke for Armorours, or the Peace is broken* 
Open Warres likely to happen this Yeare, 1609* 
God helpe the Poore ; the Rich can shift. 

SsBTit toto Mars impius orbe. 

Written by Thomas Dekker. Printed for Natha- 
niel Butler, dwelling in Paules Church Yard, at 
the Signe of the Pied-Bull, neere St. Austin's Gate, 
1609." 

*^ The Atheist's Tragedy ; or the Honest Man's 
Revenge. As in divers Places it hath often been 
acted. Written by Cyril Tourneur. At London, 
Printed for John Stepneth and Richard Redmer^ 
and are to be sold at their Shops^ at the West End 
of Paules, 1611." 
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<^ The Shepherd's Calender, by E. Spencer. At 
London, Printed by H. L. for Matthew Lownes^ 
and are to be sold at' the Signe of the Bishop's 
Head, in Paules Church Yard, 16H." 

** A Woman is! a Weathercock, a new Comedy, 
as it was acted before the King, at Whitehall. And 
divers Times publickly at the White Friers, by the 
Children of her Majesties Revels. Written by 
Nat. Fidd. 

Si Datura negat, facit indignatio venum. 

Printed at Lfondon, for John Budge, and are to be 
sold at the great South Doore of Paules, and at 
Britains JBursse, 1612." 

^* When you see me know me ; or the Famous 
Chronicle Historie of King Henry the Eight, with 
the Birth and virtuous Life of Edward Prince of 
Wales. As it was played by the high and mighty 
Prince of Wales his Servants. By Samuel Rowley, 
Servant to the Prince. At London, Printed for 
Nathaniel Butler, and are to be sold at his Shop in 
Paules Church Yard, near St. Austin's Gate." 

** The Description of a Maske, presented in the 
Banquetting Roome at Whitehall, on St. Stephens 
Night last, at the Marriage of the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Somerset and the Right Noble the 
Lady Francis Howard. Written by Thomas Cam- 
pion. London, Printed for Lawrence Lisle, ^QSel-r 
ling in Paules Church Tarde, at the Signe of the 
Tyger's Head, 1614. 

It would be useless to quote examples of the 
booksellers living in Paul's Church-yard beyond 
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this period ; because as the trade increased, and li- 
terature became more diffused, it appears that this 
was no longer considered as its emporium, and their 
shops receding in some degree from the cathedral 
became dispersed to all parts of the town. 



There is little doubt but that, in the first instance, 
the number of eminent divines who, at the early 
part of the last century, exerted their talents in the 
cause of piety and virtue, among whom Archbishop 
Tillotson takes the lead, had a very considerable 
effect upon the principles of the people. But while 
they aimed at a general correction, the writers 
against the profaneness and immorality ^ of the 
English stage, of whom the Rev. Jeremy Collier* 



* This learned and laborious divine was, as appears by the recant- 
ation of Dryden, the acknowledgment of Vanbrug, and the irritation 
of Dennis, of infinite use in. correcting the licentiousness of the stage, 
fphich, as may be seen by the introduction to bis celebrated work, aa 
well as by the pieces against which it was levelled, seems to have 
wanted correction as much as any system of immorality possibly 
could ; for, as he observes, 

'' The business of plays is to recommend virtue and to discounte- 
nance vice. To shew the uncertainty of human greatness, the sudden 
turns of fate, and the unhappy conclusions of violence and injustice. 
^Tis to expose the singularities of pride and fancy, to make folly and 
falsehood contemptible, and to bring every thing that is ill under 
infamy and neglect. This design has been oddly pursued by the 
English stage. Our poets write with a different view, and are gone 
into another interest. It is true, that were theirjntentions fair, they 
plight be serviceable to this purpose. They have, in a great measure, 
the springs of thought and inclination in their power. Show, music, 
action, and rhetoric, are moving entertainments, and, rightly em- 
ployed, would be very significant : but force and motion are things 
indifferent, and the use lies in the application. These advantages are 
now in the enemy's hand, and under a very dangerous management. 
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was the most eminent, were equally sedulous to 
counteract the effects of those vicious and indecent 
representations, which nightly disgraced the thea- 
tres. 

. At this time Addison arose, and, ranging himself 
on the side of religion and virtue, effected an equal 
reformation in the lower class of enormities ; we 
mean those that were not sufficiently important to 
demand legislative interference, nor sufficiently 
grave to admit of the animadversion of the pulpit, 
though they might very considerably infringe upon 
the order and regularity of life, and the decorum 
of society. These fled before the pen of that ele- 
gaht author and his able associates.* 



V 



Like cannon seized^ they are pointed the wrong way, and by tlie 
atreogth of the defence the mischief is made the greater." 

In this author the clergy found a most able and unexpected cham- 
pion against the abuse which was so constantly levelled from the 
stage at the sacerdotal character, and appear to have tiad full revenge 
on the impiety and illiberality of all our dramatic authors, from the, 
age of James down to the time of Congreve; thongh we firmly believe 
that the animadversions of Collier were stimulated by a more laud-, 
able motive than vengeance, and that he sought dramatic reformation, 
which, to bis immortal honour, he bad the happiness of effecting in a 
very great and permanent degree; the consequence of which was a 
very general reformation of manners. 

* Although the town had not, at the beginning of the last ceotujry^ 
been so deeply bitten by a Tarantula (which is well known to be 
an Italian spider,) as it, most unfortunately, is at the beginning of the 
present, yet the keen observation of the Spectator led him to foresee, 
while his patriotism induced him to endeavour to prevent, the efltcts. 
of the tarantismus, which he rightly judged would 4oon bei;onie the 
epidemic disease among the higher orders of society in the metropolis: 
however, his prescriptions were found too lenient, his raillery too de* 
licatCy to eradicate a passion that had seised the town by its ears. 
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The literature of this age, respecting the effects 
of which I have, in one instance, just given a 



and consequently mounted to the heads of the people. The operatic 
tSLge, which, from a germ planted by the first Italian singer ever Im- 
ported, who sung at York-buildings 1692, glowed with the greatest 
fervency on the arrival of Nicolini, in the year 1708. In the year 
1^14 appeared on the stage, at the Opera-house, Mrs. Antastatia 
Itobinson.* The rival syrens, Cuzzoni and Faustini, werd also on 
the opera stage at the same time, and very frequently in the same 
pieces ; a circumstance, that is said to have-dinded the town. into two 
parties, and to haVe caused more enmity than the disputes then afloat 
about high and low church, or the contentions betwixt the whigs and 
the tones, f . 



* This lady was brought from Italy by the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough, who afterwards married her. Tradition speaks highly 
of her character in her exalted station. Her affability, charity, and 
otiier virtues, rendered her extremely beloved in the neighbourhood 
of BeTis Mount, where she, we have heard, constantly resided. His 
lordship, in consequence of the turn which the -politics of the times 
bad taken, lived there in whdt he termed retirement $ though his 
popularity with one party, the elegant accomplishments of his lady^ 
and the beauty of the situation, rendered his farm an object of very 
general attraction. 

f By this trait we may discover that our ancestors were almost as 
foolish as ourselves. This dispute afforded too happy a source of 
ridicule to be neglected by the wits of those times ; it was, in fact, the 
parent of numerous effusions. It was seized on by Arbuthnot, who, 
in an irregular ode, and sotne other pieces of broad humour, en«i 
deavoured, though, we f^ar, with little success, to render the princi- 
pals contemptible, atid their supporters ridicnidus: but^aiasl John 
Boll, though at this time absurd, was concomitantly obstinate, and 
was BO thoroughly Italianized with respect to his ear, that it has been 
said he would have admired Mrs. Tofts much more if she had not been 
an Englishwoman. 

But to return to the Cuzzoni and the Faustini. The Hon. H.WalpoIe 
relates that his mother, th^ lady 6f Sir Robert Walpole, enchanted with 
the strains, and perhaps with tiie popularity, of those two Italian 
nightingales, induced them, by the all prevailing medium, to lend 
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hint, is so well known, has become so mnch the 
standard of taste and the criterion of genius, that a 



The first regular opera that was exhibited after the arrival of Nico- 
lini was Pyrrbns, in which that performer, Valentini, and Mrs. Tofts, 
are said to have enchanted their audience, and to have fixed the 
fashion of those exotic dramas, at least for a season. Yet so fluctua^ 
ting was the taste of the public, that a few years after, during a 
gleam of good sense, Farinelli, notwithstanding his high reputation, 
Is said, by Cibber, to have sung to an audience of five-and-thirty 
pounds. '* Still," he continues, '* if commou fame may be credited, 
the same voice, so neglected in one country, had , in another, charms 
sufficient to make the crown sit easy on the head of a monarch, which 
the jealousy of politicians (who had their views for his keeping it) 
feared, without some such extraordinary measure, his satiety of em« 
pire might tempt him a second time to resign." 

Cihber's Life^ quarto ed* p» 243. 



their vocal assistance to a concert which she gave at her house. A 
concert given by the prime minister's lady, we should have supposed, 
would hare been sufficiently attractive without those enchantresses* 
With them it was irresistible. 

The English nobility, who were extremely numerous, gave their 
elegant. hostess little trouble about precedence; but to prevail on the 
opera singers to relinquish the pas could only be accomplished by 
renouncing the ](^leasure of hearing either of them herself. The knot 
could not be untied | it'was, therefore, cut by the following expe- 
dient; — Lady Walpole, after many efforts, finding it impossible to 
prevail on one of these fantastic dames to sing when the other was 
present, took Faustini first to a remote part of the house, under j^re- 
tence of shewing her some very curious china, during which time the 
company obtained a song from Cuzzoni, who supposed that her rival 
had quitted the field. A similar expedient was used, with equal sue* 
cess, to obtain the happiness of a song from Faustini* 

Such was the compliance of fashion to the whims of two opera 
ladies, who, it is probable, artificially kept up the ball, aafl> when 
alone, laughed at the absurdity uf their benefactors. 
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very few words will suffice to convey my ideas upon 
a subject on which, were I not fearful of bestowing 
*' too much of my tediousness upon my readers," 
I could be extremely diffuse. 
• It was not until the reign of Anne that the 

*' Mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease, 
Sprat, Carew, Sedley, anda hundred more, 
That gleam'd like stars the miscellanies o'er,*' 

falling from the zenith of false taste, nearly sunk 
into the pool of oblivion, and are now less remem* 
bered by the few of their flimsy productions that 
floated on the surface, than by their being mentioned 
in the works of authors of far greater eminence. 
Yet it is certain, that while this age abounded in 
good writers, it ha^ its full proportion of those 
that were bad. The Freeholder, the Craftsman, 
Examiners, Intelligencers, the Crisis, Public Spirit 
of the Whigs, and a number of other periodical 
works and loose pamphlets, devoted to politics^ 
drew after them shoals of inferior efiusions, which, 
it is probable, would only have lived their day, and 
then been ^^ heard of no more," had they not been 
embalmed in a manner which renders many of them 
still accessible to us. 

To speak without metaphor, the vehicles in which' 
many of those ephemeral productions Jiave beei^ 
conveyed to us are the Mercuries, Magazines, &c« 
of those times ; a species of literature for which 
Pope, both in the Dunciad and its notes, expresses 
the highest contempt, and which we certainly, ad 
those productions were then managed, do not mean 
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to Tolunteer in favour of, because their contents do 
not embrace that general philological character 
which ought to have distinguished miscellanies of 
that nature, but are merely transcriptions from the 
political, or, rather, party productions of those 
times, and are, in majiy instances, equally deficient 
of wit, humour, information, or the smallest parti* 
cle of genius. 

This is the more to be lamented in an a^^e when 
those properties so much abounded, because it 
shews that their elegant effusdons only circulated 
among the higher ranks of society, and that the 
retailers of remnants^ who were more ardikous in 
the pursuit of profit than praise, sought no higher 
gratification than that which arose from the compi- 
lation of works calculated to have a most diflPiisive 
spread among the middle aad lower ranks oTlife. 

All men in those times were politicians ; therefore 
both administration and opposition took care to 
employ writers equally florid and dull, who wrote 
prescriptions exactly suited to the palates, or, I 
should, perhaps, rather say, to the disorders of their 
patients; therefore these literary quacks became, 
apparently, the best mental physicians.* 



* RecarriDg to writers of real geiiias» w^ most here lament, tkat 
there is not extant any Tery good print of Addison. Those few por* 
traits of him that I have seen, besides their being ill ezecated,^ ar«« 
in their featares, so dissimilar, that it is impossible they can ail 
be likenesses of that celebrated author. The late Mrs. Digby Cotct, 
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To the happy discovery of printing, the means 
of multiplying copies, the world, that is, the lite- 
rary world, the booksellers, owe the happy dis- 
covery of the true art of selling bargains, which 
t^ey have now practised for a long series of years 
with equal skill and success; and I can easily 
conceive one of the patriarchs of the trade, sta- 
tionedj for instance, *^ in Paul's," where one is glad 
to observe the business is still stationary, contem- 
plating,, with anxious thought and deep research, 
the situation of the times, whether the country was 
infected with the religious, the political, the party, 
the theatrical, or the warlike mania, and with in- 
finite wisdom adopting his bargains, which at first 
were folded in small papers, and seldom valued at 
more than a penny each, to the taste of the passing 
hour,. and of the passing multitude. And here it is 
curious enough to remark, how very soon after its 
firm establishment in this kingdom, the press was 



of Shrewtburyy the widow of the Dean of Lismore, bad ooce a very 
heautifal mio'iatare of him, painted by Zink,* which was said by her 
to have been a correct likeness (of which, from my knowledge of the 
works of the painter, I have not the least doabt). This picture Mrs. 
CD. sen t to Miss Addison,with whom she was acquainted, and that lady 
was highly grateful to her for such a valuable.resemblance of her|ho- 
noured parent. What became of the miniature I have mentioned^ it 
is impossible to say; if it still remains, a print from it would b^ a 
valuable acquisition both to the literary and graphic world. 



• We think in enamel. 
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Aiade subservient to the passions and humours of the 
i*eigning powers, and how soon it became tinted 
with reflections from the colours of the age. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, some treatises 
on the mathematics, and also some curious prophe* 
cies, issued from the press : these, which seem to be 
opposite as truth and fklsehood, although they 
proved great bargains to their proprietors, caused 
their authors, Ripley, Erghom, Blackney, &c. to 
be reputed necromancers, and practisers of the 
black art ; though, however they might deal with 
the devil, experience has convinced us, that in their 
dealings with their publishers we might safely 
wager they proved no conjurors.* 



* Little more tfaao forty years since, there stood, close to the place 
where the begging-bag for the prisoners in the Gate-honse was sus- 
pended by a rope affixed to a pole from the second story, an ancient 
gateway, and also an ancient building, running bacic wards a con« 
tiderable way into the Almonry, Westminster. In this bnildin^, it is 
said, one of the first printing presses in this l^ingdom was erected* 
On the other side this gateway, till it was dilapidated to form that 
public nuisance which is now called Deaa Street, part of a building 
remained which bad in several places the arms of diiferent abbots. 
Here, it is said, the alms of the brotherhood used daily to be dis* 
pensed. Adjoining to this was a range of low sheds, which probably 
had been cells or lodgines for the lay brothers, who, except upon 
special occasions, had the care of the eleemosynary department. 
Here the paternosters, aves, creeds, &c. &c. were sold, and here, as 
the learning of the age improved, or rather as the means of dispersing 
that learning acquired facility, the lay brothers, who now became 
booksellers, used to vend other religious and prophetic books, and, 
as we know Edmund Dudley was an author* living near this spot. 



• He wrote a book, entitled. Arbor Republicae. 
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In the rei^n of Henry the Eighth, the principal 
bargain in the tilack letter way, (if we except the 
works of Sir Francis Bigod and some other great 
scholars, which were in Latin, and also excepting 
the conjuring books as before excepted,) was '' The 
Unkennelling the Romish Fox ; " and the next to 
that, " Shingleton's Seven Churches,"" and his 
" Pennyworth of Prophecies." 

To this, in the ne^t reign, succeeded, "The 
troubled Man's Medicine ;." an alterative, calcula- 
ted to operate upo^ the minds of the people, at 
that time wavering betwixt two religions. 

The bibliopolical bargains of the reign of Mary^ 
we find, were but indifferent; for which many 
reasons might be assigned, if they were not already 
sufficiently obvious. 

Before the works of Cuthbert Tunstall, at first 
Bishop of London, and then of Durham, three 
combs are displayed upon a shield, which is sur^* 
mounted by a mitVe, and we are genealogically in- 
formed that he was descended from the barber of 
William the Conqueror, and are also happy to find 
that, in point of literary loquacity, his effusions 
are no disgrace to the oral profession of his an- 
cestor. 

In the age of Elizabeth, the press teemed with 
bargains of every description ; yet we discover, 



1 

who in his works encouraged the darling propensity of his master, 
probably some which we should now term political, or rather re- 
lating to political economy. 



• I ■ ""W 
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that as the authors abounded in genius, they wer,e 
the more cautious of disposing of, or indeed exhi- 
biting them in their works. 

In the whole range of the plays of Shakspeare, 
however fond he might be of a quibble, which, says 
Dr. Johnson, with more solemnity and dignity than 
the subject requires, ^^ was to him the fatal Cleopatra, 
for which he lost the world, and was content to lose 
it ; '* yet he has few of what may be termed real bar- 
gains ; which is singular enough, if we consider how 
coarse the conversatio nof the age was,and how close- 
ly he is supposed to have copied from nature. Not 
so his compatriot, Ben Jonson ; he seems to have 
been one of the most eminent sellers of bargains of 
his time ; of which, were it not for fear of contami- 
nating the purity of my pages, I could, from his 
works, quote many instances. As it is, I shall 
leave the said works to the public, with one obser- 
vation, namely, that perhaps the bargain sold by 
Brainworm, and those bought by Cokes, are the 
most unexceptionable commodities of this nature to 
be found in them. 

In the reign of James the First, the quibbles of 
Shakspeare, the bargains of Jonson, the conceits of 
T. Hey wood, the eccentricities of Massinger, Middle - 
ton, Beaumont, and Fletcher, all the comic effusions 
of the stage, and, in &ct, things the most solemn and 
serious, upon which authors had before descanted 
with the utmost solidity and gravity, resolved them- 
selves iuto that rhetorical figure which is termed Pa- 
ranomasia, or the Pun. This distortion of language, 

BB 
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whieb certainly owed its birth to some odd perversion 
of the liuman intellects, first sprung up among the 
Greeks, who transferred it to the Romans ; it was lost 
or mislaid during the irruption of the Goths, bnt is 
said, even in the dark ages, to have been dug from 
under the ashes and rubbish of the city they had de- 
stroyed. It was occasionally, though sparingly, used 
by Monkish writers^ banished by the Reformation, 
but, in the learned age we are celebrating, revived 
and transplanted to Courts where it grew and flou« 
rished, and, as has been observed, its- blossoms were 
dispersed from the throne, and its fruit received from 
the pulpit, t the senate, theb^nch, the stage, &;c. 

In this happy era, the criminal obtained a pardon 
for a pun, the jury were convinced by a pun, the lover 



. • The OMt ^niaent Court Piwster •f this age, I conceive to be 
WiUiam AlexiMider, Earl of Stirliog, who wrote four plays, which 
DCYer were, nor indeed never could be acted. They were only re* 
narkable for abounding with nasierout tpecimeiis •f the affected aad 
vitiated Idiiguage of the times, of which the three following quotations 
may serve as instances.— 

"Whilst Furies, furious by my fury made.'* 

" Great Pompey's pomp is pa»t.^ 
And 

<<Tose«» Qocivilin these civil wars." 
f Instances of this propensity may be found in the century of 96 
golden Sermons of Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, who obtained 
tbe name of Chrysoitom : nor wito be the only divine : Dr. Reynrids, of 
Oxford, is stated to have been infected with tfai* lusui verborum^ and 
to have .inoculated this University, whence it spread to Cambridge, 
thence over the whcile Island. Vide the Spectator, No. 61. The puns 
<HiPamdtie,Pandez» Gmbiek Matrimony, Landaff, Bve was A4lBBt 
^oah. Ah no! and a hundred olhers equaUy ingenious, are io the 
recollection of every one. 
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gained liis mistress by a pun, and if a man launched a 
pun upon the exchange, it became literally a note^ 
and he might demand what credit he would upon it. 
Let a gallant carry a pun to his tailor, and this in* 
genious emanation of his mind was soon formed into 
a suit of clothes for his body. 

Having seen the learned of all ranks and professions 
mosi; laudably engaged in punning ihrough thepeace>« 
ful reign of James, I must, I fear, however slightly, 
glance at times which assumed a much more serious 
aspdct^and, however relucta,nt, contemplate a period 
when the attention of mankind was transferred from 
words to things, a period when wit, humour, and 
loyalty, fled together, and the people were taught to 
behold, ^^as in a glass ^rkly," every object appen« 
dant to an exalted station, every person in the upper 
ranks of life, through asable medium, and in particular 
every article belonging to the court, as a bad bargain* 

Alluding to the solemn mockery of the Interreg- 
num, a season in which, though conceits, quibbles, 
and puns, were banished, I suppose from their 
having some, though a false resemblance, to wit and 
humour, and the learning of the schools was in danger 
of degenerating once more into mere school-learning, 
we must observe, that the art of making bargains 
of •very kind received an improvement, which, from 
its first invention, it had not hitherto attained ; this 
kind of traffic beginning at the head extended, and 



** Wbeo there was no more to parcbase 
O' the liiDgTs rewiiiie^ or the ch««che's» 



If 



* Among the extraordinaries of tboie Umes, an ordinance was 
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descended lower, and pervaded every order of the 
people; among whom, ^^tbe Children of God" seem 
to have divided themselves into two sects, namely, the 
bargainers and bargainees. 

Respiring from the horrors of civil war, arms once 
more yielded their place to the gown, and the loyal 
hand that had just before wielded a sword, now 
flourished a pen. Escaped from the barbarity of the 
dilapidating system, and the vulgarity of republican 
ideas, of late so prevalent, genius once more ex- 
panded. The arts, which, seared by the turbulence of 
the times, had receded, and, dispersed in every direc- 
tion, had fled to other shores, were now courted back ; 
they appeared to have improved during their seces- 
sion ; they brought in their train taste and elegance, 
wit, humour, and hilarity. 

But it has been said to be the characteristic disposi- 
tion of the people of this kingdom, never to know 
when they had enough of a good thing. In their 
happy situation, they were not content to enjoy, but 
must luxuriate. This propensity led to excess and 
exuberance, which were in many respects visible, 
but in none more than in the writings of the age. 



passed, 1649, for the sale of the King, Qaeeo, and Prince's lands; 
also for the sale of the lands of Bishops, Deans, and Chapters. May 
IC, 169&, after nineteen.ordinances had passed for sales of this nature, 
WbitehaU and Somerset were exposed. July 6, 1659, Hampton 
Court was ordered to be sold, with the gardens, meadows, parks, and 
deer, the estates of the uuiversities, colleges, halls, free-schools, 
cities, ministers' glebe lands ; and so much of the fortunes of the 
iiobiUty, gentry, and rich citizens, as exceeded a^SOO. per annum 
shared the same fate. ifercurt'us Politicus. 
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Whether it was to distinguish these literary effusions 
from those of the puritanical school which had pre- 
ceded them, and which might be truly said to be 
bound, is uncertain ; but it is certain that the works 
of the Cavaliers were remarkable for their looseness. 
Waiving any observations upon these productions^ 
which have indeed been most laudaUy exposed and 
censured by others^ not only for their general tenor, 
but for a species of humour, which, whatsoever vices 
and follies we may have at present, would not now be 
for a moment endured, I shall only observe, that even 
this subject, prolific as it certainly was, was at length 
exhausted, and the writers, in order to be as near the 
mark as possible, were obliged to have recourse to 
bargains, of which I conceive the rude answer of Lord 
Rochester to the man that was supposed to have seen 
many things, was the first of that period, but which, 
when this ingenious vein was set abroach, flowed 
through every rank of society, and infected every 
mode of conversation. > 

Had we not known this compendious and elegant 
species of wit to have been practised in the theatre, as 
well before as behind the curtain, we should have 
learned it from Dryden's Prologue to the Prophetess, 
in which we find these lines :— 

"Then think on that bare bench my senrant sat, 
I see bim ogle still, and hear him chat. 
Selling facetions bargains, and propounding 
That witty recreation, callM Dumfounding.'* 

- The absurdity of this kind of bargains attracted the 
attention of Sir Richard Steel, who, in the 504th Spec- 
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iBioTy fleems so well to liaYe exposed them) that I 
hare do doubt but tlie bite of banging in cbaine, tkan 
which it was impossible to carry the wit and humonr 
of the practice further^ put an ^itire atop to this 
mode of traffie; nay^ even the original method of 
selling bargains, in the vicissitude of human affairs, 
it has been observed, exceedingly declined, as the 
great merchants in this way eithei' ibnnd their stodL 
fail them, died, or left off business. The trade, upott 
a contracted scale, was indeed revived by Fieldhi§^ 
who put Squire Western into the shop where the 
greatest bargains were sold at that time. Dr. Smol^ 
lett, too, was fond of dabbling a little in this way: 
but the last, thongh by no means the least, dealer in 
bargains and other articles of that nature, but sliU 
more contraband, was the author of Tristram Shandy. 
I have lately seen a copy of this work, which, from 
some circumstances, is conjectured to be the one he 
kept for his private use, which I have great hc^e 
will be properly disposed of, as it does appear to be 
one of the greatest bargains that the united eflforts 
of the rolling and printing presses could have pro*^ 
duced* 

DISPERSION OF ANCIENT RECORDS* 

Among the many learned observations which I have 
heard intheCpurt of Exchequer^ a court in which, 
from the nature of the subjects frequently discussed, 
it is necessary both for the judges and advocates more 
particularly to advert to the ancient state of the king* 
dom than perhaps in any other, I was once struck with 



N 
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some observations upon the dispersion of manuscripts 
at the fall of the abbeys, which seemed to me, as I 
wa:s then considering the subject, so curious, that I 
retained them in my memory until I had an oppor- 
tunity, which a crowded court would not afford, of 
committing them to paper, and believe the quotation 
that follows is generally correct. 

" When the lesser abb^s were dissolved, an event 
that happened in the 27th year of Henry tl|e Vlllth, 
the priests, who still retained hopes of better times 
althongh they were commanded to send their papers 
to the Augmentation Office, generally disobeyed those 
orders, and endeavoured to secure the most valuable 
of their deeds and records, either by consigning them 
to the care of private persons, or by sending them to 
Rome, where they were deposited in the Vatican or 
in other places of security* Of those that remained 
in the kingdom, many have been discovered in the 
archives of private families, and some were reclaimed 
when better times for their owners did iarrive. But 
the reign of Mary being too short a period for re- 
storing the establishments which had been so violently 
overturned, the writings and records of monasteries 
have, like the estates which they described, eooveyed 
or adapted to peculiar uses, to a considerable degree 
remaiaed in the kands of lay possessors, who seem, 
while they grasped them with avidity, to have, with a 
more than religions traacity, adhered to them . Those 
that are preserved in the Vatican, or dispersed over 
Italy, are now of little use, and indeed, when tonnA 
and. referred to, are considered only as objects ^ 
curiosity." 
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UBI ANIMUS REQUIEVIT ET MIHI BELIQUAM fTA-; 

TEM A REPUBLICA PBOCUL HABENDUM DECREVI ; 

NON FUIT CONSILIUM 80C0RDIA DE8IDIA BONUM 

OTIUM CONTERERE. '- 

SALLUST. 



Stamatte i^ttetatute« 



Theatrical representations, however rude, have 
been among the amusements of all nations, even in 
their original state. 

During the government of the Anglo-Romans, the 
pleasures arising from the stage seem to have been 
pursued with avidity, and if we may be allowed to 
judge from the remains of theatres that have been dis- 
covered, or from their representations still extant 
upon medals, to have been very generally adopted. 
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• In Bonne, we know that they were at the same pe- 
riod the delight of the people; and we also know 
that there are vestiges of them still to be traced in the 
colonies of Gaul and Iberia.* 

The Roman actors, that either visited or were set- 
tied in Britain, it is probable, as in Gaul, derived 
assistance from the Bards, an inferior order of the 
Druids, long known in both countries, who, when 
they engaged in secular entertainment, were denomi^ 
nated scalds. These scalds, who were the true fathers 
of the minstrels, or, indeed, minstrels under another 
appellation, were unquestionably the original com- 
posers and representers of performances that were, in 
our apprehension, entirely dramatic in this island. 

In the general wreck of affairs in this country af(er 
the recession of those people, that the ^istrionic art 
fell with their theatres is certain : how far it was 
revived by the Anglo-Saxons we shall now briefly 
inquire. 

Before the conversion of these to Christianity, their 
religion, like the paganism- of the ancient Britons, 
was distinguished by numerous circumstances of rude 
pomp and barbaric grandeur. 

In the decoration of their temples, and in all the 



* The amphitheatre at Nismes, which is not only the most beau«- 
tifal, but also the most perfect specimen of this kind of buHdings in 
France. . Such were erected in every colonial city and military %ta- 
tion. At Toledo there is still the remains of an ancient Roman thea? 
tre, which is now converted into a Christian church, as in England we 
h|ive seen this order of things revcited, and a Romish chapel diyerted 
into a theatre. 

CO 
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magnificence coincident to the worship of Wdden, 
Thor, and Freya, there was something theatrical, 
something that deemed a tasteless, though splendid, 
addition even to druidical ostentation. The oratibns 
of their priests, and their musical accompaniments, 
bespeak a people whose sensibility was alive td thh 
stimulations of sounds, both vocal and instrumeirtal. 
To their feasts, therefore, Scalds and Harpers werfe 
appendages absolutely necessary. * These performers 
(more numerous among the Saxons, who were more 
devoted to the pleasures of the table, than among tit^ 
Britons,) used to recite, and to the sound of their 
harps and other instruments, to sing of, the warlike 
deeds of their ancestors. They had with them, wheh 
they performed, one of their order, who was ab- 
solutely a low comedian, and who, under the appella- 
tion of the Gleeman, used to amuse his audiences with 
stpries, tricks, and mimicry. 

It is curious to observe how, in all ages, a general 
similarity prevailed in those kind of performances. 

In the miracle plays, mysteries, and moralities of 
the ecclesiastics, the Gleeman, although he has lost 
his cognomen, still kept his amusing situation.. In 
those he was designated the Vice. In stage plays 
he was called the clown ; and when to this species 



« Tliis practice has descended t6 m» Theatric »iiiger» are ihkw 
deemed as necessary as turtle and Tenisonat every grand pahlk enter* 
tainment. Could we examine this matter with accaracy, we-sbonld 
find that we are in many other points of festiTity still closer imitaton 
of oar Saxon ancestors. 
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of the drama the puppet-show succeededi he wad 
denominated the merry an drew.* 

This kind of character was, among our ancestors^ 
in such esteem, and consequently request, that the 
domestic Gleeman, afterwards the fool, became an 
officer absolutely necessary in every princess and 
nobleman's establishment. 

.The character of the minstrel, as he appeared^after 
^he Norman Conquest, seems to have been still 
more theatrical, that is, more amusing than that of 
either the scald or the harper. He appears to have 
possessed all the qualities of the gleeman, who had 
then degenerated into the Vice, with^ome that were 
additional, for which he was obliged to the renova- 
tion* of experimental philosophy. He had magical 
Receptions and legerdemain, as we may say, at his 
finders' ends :t he was a vocal and instrumental 



^'^ This kind of character has been ro dear to the fBhabftante ci# 
difltoent parts of Europe, that they have denomiii^ted it by the ap* 
pellation of their favourite food. In England, k is called Jack Pud- 
ding: in France, Jean Potage; in Italy, Macaroni; and in Holland, 
^Kckle Herring .- in all conntries its oflliee is the same, Tie^tbatof 
Smiling the multitude by the affectation of folly, and affording a 
tiimporary triumph to the understandings of its auditors and specta* 
tors, by a series of absurd* jests, stories, weU-contrived mistakes, 
tricks, and blunders. 

-i- The Minstrels, in consequence of these qualifications, were 
termed Jonglears, Jogelurs, or Juglurs, a species of men that existy 
and, under the same itinerant habits of life, practise iU iBdostan, 
China, Africa, and till parts of Europe. In every period they seem, 
like the gipsies, to have considered England, Wales, and Ireland, 
(for we do not hold them so respectable as the hereditary pipen of 
Scotland,) a3 their favourite nations. Chester was once their head- 
quarterly their royal seat ; but they also abounded in London, particu- 
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performer, dancer, posture-master, and jester* 
These kind of people were formed into parties;' 
which may be termed the most ancient strolling 
companies in the kingdom. 

They used to travel from town to town, and from 
village to village. How agreeable they must have 
been to the English,* whose peculiar cast of hu- 
mour induced them, upon every occasion, to seize 
opportunities for the enjoyment of these kinds of 
exhibitions, it is, by what almost every one haiS felt, 
easy to conceive. 

From these circumstances, therefore, aided by 
our knowledge of the strong propension of the 
human mind, in every state of society, to relaxation 
and amusement, at those periods when the evils of 
war, the care of self-defence, or the horrors of 
famine, did not press upon it, it is certain that ac- 
tors, under one or other of the appellations that 
have been stated, had, from the earliest ages, been 
known in Britain although they were not com- 
pletely systematized until after the Norman Con- 
quest, when the companies of minstrels were in 
many respects, as has been observed, what itinerant 
companies, especially those that frequeut fairs and 



larly at festival times. We have, in the penons of Breslaw, Kater- 
felto, the Sieur Comus, Jonas, Parsloe, Flockton, and Jobson, whose 
deceptions were once the admiration of the high and the low, seen 
their legitimate descendants. 

• " What dear delight to Britons farce affords^ 
JSver the sport of mobs, but now of lords ! " 
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{lepend more upon the exhibition of " slight drolle- 
ries," music, dancing, and legerdemaii)L tricks^ than 
the performance of regular dramas, now are. But 
if we wanted a further confirmation of this fact, if 
we wished to clench the nail that we have ihu!s 
driven to its head, we shall find the instruments 
properly adapted to this purpose in the frequent 
notices extracted from the works of John of Salis- 
bury, a writer of the twelfth century. 

This author, who was himself a monk of Canter- 
bury, is, like the rest of his brethren, ardent and 
energetic in his declamation against minstrels. 
Why? Because, according to the trite proverb, 
two sorts of men whose pursuits are similar can 
never agree. It was the business of the monks to 
make their way to the heart through the medium of 
the senses : of this their miracles are proofs. The 
minstrels flew their hawks at the same quarry. 
The former were, to use an operatical phrase, seri- 
ous men ; the latter bufiV)9, or comic performers. 
These, as the age became more enlightened, (whil^ 
the tired nation had, during the reigns of the first 
Normans, a respite from heptarchical, piratical, and 
Danish distractions,) had, perhaps, the greatest 
influence. This was a sufficient reason, though 
certainly not an excuse, for the virulence with which 
their reverend opponent attacks them.* 



* In the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the first book of bit 
treatise, entitled, '< PoKcraHcus d$ Nugis Curialium,** The title of 
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Tliere is no doubt but that this monk, by far the 
•most elegant writer of his time, had accurately eon- 
iflidered las: subject.* It is not veiry frequent that 
w.Q c^n, in monastic effusions, diiscerp t^ny.symptoms 
4»f classical taste; but we find, that he had.formed 



the sixth chapter is, " De Musica^ et Instruments^ et M9d{8 et FrucfU 
'$orum" {Of Music, of Instruments, and the Profit to be derived from 
them.] The seventh chapter ii called^ ^ De DUtimilUudin6.JugU$ii 
€t Neranie.^^ [Of the opposite Dispositions of Augustus >aDd Nero«] The 
author, in this chapter, after reciting instances in point respecting 
Mese two emperors, in conelosioti alludes to the stage, in these, words, 
*' Hiitrionibus et mimh ppjonniaa in^nitas efpgare .nongruvakistwrl* 
[He (Nero) made no scruple of bestowing immenbe suns of money 
upon actors and stage buffoons *]. The title of the eighth chapter is, 
**De Hisirionibua, ttfuimi^f et Prastiglatoribuf" [Of Actors, and 
^ag e Buffoons, and Jugglentf ]* This includes a if arm dedamatton 
against the great men, his contemporaries, who, however they might 
detest tlie infamy of Nero, yet in some Instances they followed his 
ezamplet Of4hese, as proofs^ he mentions spectacles prepared- ait 
a great expense, which he places- in a despicable. lights forgettlogy 
at the same time, those spectacles with which his monastery abounded, 
and in some of ivhich he had probably been a performer* This is 
latural t men who are ardent and eaergetic in the censure of others 
jire very frequently apt to give an unbounded toleration ta their 
own energetic irregularities. 

* Godwin, in his life of Chaucer, has, with uncommon pains and 
Industry, drawn together many valuable' .materials respecting the 
early drama; of autiu' few of which I have availed myself in 
this disquisitioa. 



* The good monk seems here to have forgotten that Nero, whose 
character we certainly do not mean to defend, whether moved by 
compunction or caprice is now nnknown, at onetime, by a solemn 
edict, suppressed and prohibited all kinds of stage plays juid scenic 
exhibitions.— Fide Suetonius in Fit* N^o. sect; 16^$16. 

t Joculator.— ^jftnnas* 
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Ills style upon better models than, generally speak- 
ing, his own country produced. He says, that the 
players i^Histriones) in the reign of Nero were com- 
paratively respectable men to those of his own tim^^* 
Plautus, Menander, and Terence, are mentfoned 
by him, for the purpose of degrading these mode^b 
'malitia. He expressly denominates the oljjectd of 
of his reprehension spectaeula et infinita tj/to6ina tymi- 
tatis^ quibus qui omnino otiari non possunt^ pdrnMonim 
occupentur. fSpectacl^es and i^nnumerable ru'dim^ta 
of vanity, by which • persons who could not endure 
to be idle might be occupied in worse than idle- 
ness.] t This author allows that performers were 



* This was uoquestionably true: against monkisb prejadice tiie 
drama bad a hard struggle for existence; the actors, either obliged to 
depend upon the casual bounty of the nobility, or upon their col- 
lections at fairs and festivals, were, with respect to their revenues, 
in a very precarioot> state. A week of raccess was, on the easwifeig 
Sunday, sure to be. followed by anatbefflas against them an^ tktk 
wdrks, and exbortatftfne to Ike people to desist from %mfh Taoilfes s 
therefore, when the gain of the one party was deemed tiie lost of 
the other, it is no wonder that the stronger used «7ery arl^ and 
employed every proper instrument to enddasoa in the m6st diabolical 
colours the weaker. Still, however, in spite of oppositiM, the 
drama most have become* of considerable importance^ not onl^r in 
Bngland, but all over Ciiristeirdt>m, as the people of all natioos are 
by the Conacil of the Lateran (the 15) forbidden to be- preteat at 
fita^ plays or to encourage tumblers and jeBters«*^Can, .16, 16k 
Scrip, fom iii« p. 734. — The work of John of fialisbovy is one ^ the 
most valuably, because tbe most eertain, notices that we bate o6o*r 
early performers. It was probably from observing the avidity with 
which Che people followed the amusements ef the stage, that ihe 
clergy were induced to encowage burlesque festivals, which may be 
termed melo -dramas* 

f This observation is a retort to the laHy, who bad even then, we 
think, denominated many of the Monks Jlbbey Lubbws^ 
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admitted into the greatest houses; but with respect 
to their moral characters, as he evidently writes 
under the influence of prejudice,* and had not the 
art of alluding to improprieties of conduct in the 
language of chastity, it would be of little advantage 
to follow him.t 

Such, therefore, is the best accouut which we can 
collect of the early state of the English stage. Mira- 
cle plays and mysteries, representing the history of 
some legendary saint, were common in the metropolis 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; they are 
mentioned by Fitz«stephen, in a passage thus trans- 
lated by Strype ; " London, instead of plays belong- 
ing to the theatre, hath plays of more holy subjects, 
representations in which the holy confessors wrought, 



* Tbat the rancovr of this good father against players extended 
also to poets ; the manner in which be mentions Sophocles is^ suffi- 
cient proof. — Vide Jo» Sarisb, Nug, CuriaL lib> i, cap* 8. 

f St. Thomas Aquinas seems to have a very different opinion of 
plays and players from that which pervades the writings of John of 
Salisbury, notwithstanding he states that it is a crime to give super- 
flaously or lavishly to the latter; a proof tbat in his time plays were 
■ot only often performed, but the actors in them very liberally paid . 
Although the whole passage is too long to quote, it may be necessary 
to give his opinion of theatrical performances, to show that in his 
days controversy embraced other subjects than the philosophy of the 
schools. Offieium histrionutn^ quod ordinatur ad solatium homiuibus 
eshibendum^ non est secundum se ilUciium* [Stage plays, which are 
directed to recreate and solace man, are not in themselves unlawful.] 
Seeunda Secund€B Qsuest* Art* 3, ad 3 m. This author condemns the 
custom of Actors and Actresses appearing in apparel of the contrary 
■ex.— JMd. Art 8. He probably knew that it had been a custom at 
Rome, from the time of Numa, for the minstrels to disguise themselvep 
In women's apparel on the Ides of January, The reason for which 
may be seen in Plutarch^ Horn* Qutest 55. 
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tind sufferings in which the glorious constancy of mar- 
tyrs did appear." 

With respect to the composition of profane plays in 
the thirteenth century, we believe, notwithstanding 
it appears that the works of the ancient tragic and 
comic writers were well known, the metropolitan 
authors did not attempt any thing like regularity ; 
nay, even at the time when Shakspcare wrote, Dr. 
Johnson, as we have before observed^ says, that the 
rules of the angients were known to few; he means 
practised by few ; for in fact^ when they were 
practised, they were found by no means congenial 
to that good sense which has in all ages marked 
the English character. This we have observed 
classic ia the coldness with which plays written upon 
models have been generally received ; therefore 
the erratic, but still natural, composition of our 
ancient drama succeeded, as it was found to be a 
picture of life, and consequently more in unison with 
the taste of the people. 

While the minstrels were the only dramatists, it is 
most probable that their memories were stored with 
many pieces that were traditional, and consequently 
short. These were merely interludies^ which betwixt 
their performances of singing and dancing they intro- 
duced. They were frequently exhibited in the Inn 
yards of the metropolis ; places which, from their 
ichonograpby and their surrounding galleries, of 
which we have some few specimens still left, it ap- 
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pears could be, with little trouble, converted into 
tolerable theatres. 

That the drama had attained to some, though per- 
haps not a very considerable, elevation in the four* 
teenth century, may be gathered from the works of itti 
eminent opposer, Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canter^ 
bury, who wrote against the stage in 1345. * In thist 
he was followed by Wicliff, who has been termed the 
Morning Star of Reformation, who levelled his elo^ 
quence against plays in 1380 f • 

We could^ were it necessary, multiply instances of 
the existence of stage plays in the thirteentb and four- 
teenth centuries; but as none of the piece have de- 
scended to us, what we have already said upon the 
subject is sufficient for our purpose, which was to in- 
dicate their effect upon the people. 

That they were universally reprobated by the mo- 
nastic orders and other clergy, is very little the sub- 
ject of our wonder ; but that Wicliff, who' must have- 
seen, in their exposure of the various devices of those 



* Fide de Cauta die^ h i, cap, i, eorolL 20<A* 

+ loan inqairy of this -nature, so enveloped in the nrist of'iHiti- 
qaity, we are glad to obtain information from every aathedtic soared. 
That players were, in the fonrteeoth century, considered as of ^eat 
importance, in their inflaesce apon the morals of the people, may be 
conjectared by the statntes that were made for restraining^ tlttttei 
enormilitt which, it is probable, their enemies accused ttiem, of com- 
mitting. They were, in consequence, by the act of the 12th of Rich- 
ard the Second, cap. 6—11, forbidden to perform. By the 4th of 
Henry the Fourth, cap. 27, ail minstrels, players^ and vagabobds, 
were banished from Wales. They were also restrained by the 17th 
of Edward the Fourth, cap. 3. &c. 
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ftithers^ in their cenfiare of clerical enormities, and in 
t9ieir coarse jesting upon the prevalence of passion 
over discipline, which frequently displayed monks 
and friars in uncanonical situations, (a most powerful 
engine^n support of bis cause,) should so pointedly 
stigmatize them, is a little extraordinary. Yet per- 
haps he made this small, and probably insidious, sa- 
crifice to monastic prejudice from his knowledge of 
human nature, prone at all times to such relaxations, 
and in his own age so infatuated with them, that what 
he could say would, he was certain, have no effect 
toward the repression of so deep-rooted a propensity; 
or, rather, that it would cause the taper which he had 
thus snuffed to burn the brighter. 

We must now, therefore, consider the people of 
the pietropolis as in some degree enlightened, and 
consequently conscious of the overbearing, and almost 
omnipotent, power of the See of Rome, receding in 
some measure from their monastic spectacles, and in- 
finitely delighted with shows and representations 
which may be termed secular. 

From t;he early part of this period (the fourteenth 
century) every adventitious circumstance seems to 
to have taken a dramatic turn; their pageants, 
shows, feastings, justs, and tournaments, had alia kind 
of histrionic arrangement, and were calculated to pro- 
duce a theatrical effect.* 



* In the conne of the fourteenth century, the manners of the 
En^ish may be pretty accurately traced in those of the French* 
London, eyen then, in its fashions and amnsementsy strongly reflected 
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That the sagacity of the monks and friars enabled 
them to discern ^t a great distance, in this propensionv 



;> 



the features of its tasteful nrigina], Paris. It was io the reign of Ed*" 
ward the Third that that close imitation, so long the delight and re-^ 
proach of this country, began. 

*' We conquered France, but felt the Syren's charms ; 

Her arts victorious triumphM oW our arms/' 
This triumph was in no part of our domestic arrangement morf con- 
spicuous than in our adoption of their plays, shows, and processions, 
as well as their fashions of dress and deportment. Of these one spe- 
cies was a most extravagant and ostentatious display of magnificence 
at those assemblies called Cours plenieres, (full courts,) which were 
held twice a year, viz* at Easter and All Saints Days in France, Whit« 
suntide and Christmas in England, where. they were introduced by Ed- 
ward the Third. Cours plenieres were also held by the monarchs of 
both countries at their coronations, marriages, or the baptism of their 
children, and when they conferred on them the order of knighthood. 
'' These festivals did not fail to attract a great number of quacks,* 
jugglers, rope-dancers, merry andrews, and mimes. The merry an- 
drews told stories; those that were called jugglers played upon their 
cymbals, while monkicg, dogs, and bears, danced. It is said that the 
mimes excelled in their art, and that by their gestures, attitudes, and 
postures, they expressed a passage in history as clearly and patheti- 
cally as if they had recited it." 

St. FoiXy Essays upon Paris, Vol ii. p. 64. 

These exhibitions took place ip the court-yards and immense halls 
of the palaces ; and if, while canvassing so grave a subject, we might 



* The minstrels, among the abundance of their qualifications, pro- 
fessed pharmacy, and prescribed as apothecaries: they vended their 
medicines at markets and fairs, and were consequently the fint 
mountebanks. 

In order to induce the people to swallow their nostrums, they, 
after a verbose recommendation, had them presented by one of their 
tribe, who performed the merry andrew ! a character that is still re* 
tained as an appendage to the itinerant doctor'; though, we think 
the medical lottery, in which medicines are the blanks, and tho 
prizes a silver cup, spoons, &c. is a more modern contrivance. 

r 
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to what, in their most moderate language, they termed 
^* unsanctified sports " and '^ unhol^pleasures," the 
fall of their establishment, there is no question : they 
therefore endeavoured, in their plays and mysteries, 
to; oppose pleasure to pleasure, and sport to sport, 
and from their then influence their example was fol- 
lowed.by the public schools, and their system adopted 
by the parish clerks, who seem at one time to have 



be allowed one moment to unbend, we should observe, that it seems 
to have been fortunate for the spectators, that no satyrist or fabulist 
ever took up the matter, and endeavoured, though we know the thing 
was next to impossible, to draw a parallel betwixt the human and 
animal courtiers, and to hint something about quacks, jugglers, 
mountebanks, mimes, &c. which might, in those ages, have been ill 
received. 

The dinner at the inauguration of Charles the Sixth, presented a 
splendid spectacle of this nature, as well as a most excellent repast. 

Vide Froissart, torn, i\, cap, 6. 

When Philip the Fair knighted bis three sons with all the pomp of 
ancient chivalry, a ceremony which was performed on Whit-Sunday, 
1313, he invited the King and Queen of England, who, with a great 
number of their barons, crossed the channel, on purpose to be pre- 
sent. This festival lasted eight days, and was rendered no less re- 
markable by the magnificence of the dresses exhibited, than by the 
sumptuousness of the tables, and the infinite variety of diversions and 
amusements, that wer6, upon this occasion, drawn together. France 
and England equally combined to furnish characters and actors ; lo 
that this is stated to have been one of the most superb, and at the same 
time entertaining, spectacles ever exhibited. 

«< The princes and lords changed their dresses three times every 
day. . The Parisians presented several shows. In one was displayed 
the glory of the blessed ; another exhibited a view of the infernal 
regions, and represented the torments of the damned." To these, 
which were, we apprehend, of that species of composition afterwards 
denominated masks, succeeded a procession, ** in which appeared a 
great variety of the animal creation ; this was termed, * the Feast of 
ihe Fox.* '* Hist, de Paris, torn, i. p,42. 
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tiSmteA ike applause, of the town widi the profenional 

nctors* ^ 

Wbetber^taUaSrContest^llie monastic orders wonld 
|iftt^tK»en' lAtimaielj successful, it is hard to say ; but 
th^t they might have made a greater «tand had not 
tbeirkurge. possessions^ and, as .was supposed^ their 
temeosei their incalculable riches, accelerated their 
ivln^ is indufailably certain. In this one of the wor^ 
passions of the human mind, avarice, influencing a 
few, produced the most beneficial effects on the com-* 



In the early dawn of literature, and when the sa- 
cred mysteries were the only theatrical performan- 
ces, what is ^now called the stage did then consist 
of three several platforms or stages raised one 
above another; on' the uppermost sat the Pater 
Ccslestis surrounded with his angels ; on the second 
appeared the saints and glorified ; and the last and 
lowest was occupied by men who had not yet 
passed from ihi^ transitory life to the regions of 
eternity. 

On one side of this lowest platform was the re- 
semblance of a dark pitchy cavern, from whence 
issued the appearance of fire and flames ; and when 
it was necessary the audience . W0re treated with 
hideous. yellings and noises, as imitative of the bowl- 
ings and cries of the wretched souls tormented by 
the relentless demons. 
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From this yawniiKg cave tbe devik t&cftna^Ircle^ 
constantly ascended, to delight and to iabtruct the 
spectators ; to delight, because they were usuftily 
the greatest jesters and buffoons that tbeniappeared ^^ 
and to instruct, for that they treated the* irret^clied 
mortals who were delivered to them with tbe' ut- 
most cruelty, warning thereby all men carefully U» 
avoid felling into the clutches o£suck hardened -and 
remorseless spirits. 

But in' the more improved state ^of ther tfaeatreandr 
when regular plays were introduced, all this«miuiiM 
merywas abolished,and'tiie whole^avem rndttevils,' 
together with the highest platform before mea**^ 
tioned, entirely taken away, two platfonnsr only: 
then remaining: and these continued 'a) oonsideiU! 
able time in use, thci upper stiige' ssenrving them for 
chambers, or any elevated^ ^tuations,' (faGO when 
some of die? aetors should from the wallrof oitie»i. 
or the like,^ dtacourse with' those wfaa wieve .staaidiii^: 
under them on the lower platforms.) Tfalts a{qieat9^ 
from several entries to be founds in the old editionft^ 
of the first plays, where mention is ofteni made of 
the upper and lower flta^s. Stftttt^ 

In Ben Jonson's entertaimnent of King; Jwai&t: 
the First, in paioring to his coronation thrpugli' thio^^ 
City of London, A. D; li66S,.a large: booth op pia^* 
ant was erected at Fea Churchy loreuuring fifty^foet 
in the pecpendicular, ancl thesaise ili'thQ groonil 
line, in wUch ^^ tker scene preumteiiiBt^like^otbem^ 
of a tity:^ike topthh^eofiadtmudmAhihatutfi, tov^ir^ qni- 
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^ 

steeples setoff in perspectize^^^ with the word Londinitm 
upon the battlements. 

In the centre or midst ofthepegme, there was an 
aback or square, wherein this elegy was written, 
^' Maximus hie rex est.^^ 

This and the whole frame, was covered with, a 
curtain of silk painted like a thick cloud, and at 
the approach of the king was instantly to be drawn. 

There can be little doubt of the fact that, the mys* 
teries originated with the ecclesiastics, and for a 
time were exciusirely performed by them: such, 
amongst other instances, was the case of the play of 
St. Catherine, at Dunstable, in the eleventh cen^ 
tury, which was exhibited by the novices of that 
priory under the superintendence of a Parisian 
monk; and in France a similar practice prevailed. 

Indeed, the illiterate condition of the laity in 
general, rendered this at £rst almost a measure of ^ 
necessity, but there is reason to believe that in the 
religious pageants afterwards exhibited by the 
trading companies, the performers were laymen, as 
was constantly the case at Coventry. The regula- 
tions of Cardinal Wolsey for the Canons regular of 
St. Austin, in 1619, forbid the miembers to beluseres 
out mimici^ though this is understood to mean only 
that they were. not to exercise their arts abroad for 
secular or mercenary views^ But Bonner, in 154S, 
issued a proclamation to the clergy, prohibiting all 
mannerof common jouats,. pl^ys? or interludes, to be 
played, set forth, or declared, within their churches, 
chapels, &c» 
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Warton says that the choristers or elimosinary 
boys at Mastoke, acted a play every year. 

Sharpe on Mysteries. 



On the restoration of Charted the Second, Sir 
William Davenant took the a<;tors$ who wer^ 
termed the King's Company, under his immediate 
protection. They first performed at the Red Bull ; 
they then removed to a new built house situated in 
Gibbon's Tennis Courts near Clare-market, which 
was the place wherein Orator Henley afterward 
gave his lectures ; and, finally, upon the erection of 
the new theatre on the site of the old cockpit^ 
Drury-lane. the King's Company removed to that, 
where, it appears by the subsequent bill, theatrical 
performances commenced April 8th, 1663.* 

FIRST PLAY-BILL OF DRURY-LANE 

THEATRE. 

By His Majesty's Company of Comedians, 

At the New Theatre in Drury-lane. 

This Day being Thursday, April 8th, 1663, will be 

acted 
A Comedy call'd 

THE HVMOVROVS LIEVTENANT. 

The King Mr. Wintersel 

Demetrivs • . • • Mr. Hart 



* In the last editioo of the Biographia Dramatical there is a mis« 
take of one year in the date; it is there stated to be April Sthi 1668. 

E s 
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Selevivs Mr. BTrt 

lieoativs ..... Major MohvB 
Lievtenant .... Mr. Clvn 
Celia Mrs. Marshall. 

Tbe play will begin at three o'clock exactly.* 

Boj(es 43.--Pit ds. 6d.— Middle Gallery Is. 6d. 

Upper Gallery Is* 



Stowe somewhere says, instead of stage plays 
have be^B used comedies, tragedies, interludes, and 
histories^ both true and £feigned^ whereof eertam 
publdc places, such as the theatre in Blaekfsiars, 
the Curtain* They played also at Inns, as the 
Cross Keys, the Bull, and the City Globe • 

The petition of the Londoners to Queen Elisabeth, 
which was first commenced in 1580, only operated 
to the pulling down of those playhouses within the 
city, where the sickness, as it was termed, was the 
object dreaded, fVom having large assemblies of the 
people in close situations, while those in the 
9aburbs were encouraged, and indeed suffered to 
stand till the solemnity of one age for a time entirely 
suppressed, and the gaiety of another removed them 
into more eligible situations. 

The sign of the original theatre; was a striped 
curtain. 



* It is a curious circomstance, that since the period of this >bil], the 
commeDcemeiit ^f theatrical performances has, by regular gradations 
advaaccd four hours nearer to midnight. 
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Pride of his owo, and wonder of this age, 
Who first created and yet rales the stage. 
Bold to design, all pow*rful to express, 
Shakspeare each passion drew in every dreSS ; 
Great above rule and imitating none. 
Rich without borrowing. Nature was his own. 

Mallet' 



SHAKSPEARIANA. 



Shakspeare^s Dramas were so imperfectly known, 
that in looking over the play bills of 171 1^ and Ibnch 
later^ I find that whenever it chanced that they 
were acted, they were always announced to have 
been written by Mr, William Shakspeare. 



Of the bear gardens and bull rings in the metro- 
polis^ thank Heaven! no vestiges remain; though 
their number and sites may be pretty accurately 
traced by the names of the streets and places that 
have been erected upon their ruins, and by the notice 
that is taken of a very few of them in the oldest 
map of London now extant.* 



* London and Westminster in the reign of Qaeen Bltxabeth, A.D. 



1 
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By this map we observe, ^ that Paris Garden,* 
once so famous for its sports as to have attracted the 
attention of many ancient authors, was a small ham^* 
let, consisting of a theatre and a few houses, or rather 
cottages, on the bank of the Thames, nearly oppo« 
site to the Black Friars, to which there was a ferry. 
A road took exactly the same direction from this 
place as the London rp^d does at present. Close to 
the playhouse stood a cross. The Bear Gardenf was 



* J^aris Garden.] Here a terrible slaughter happened in the year 
1581, by the instantaneous fall of a scaffold that bad been prepared 
for the reception pf a maltitude of people, but was oyerloaded. 

+ The Old Bear Garden, wherein was kept " bears, bulls; and 
oth^r beasts, to be baited, and also mastives in their several kennels 
were there nourished to bait them,** was opce the resort of the 
nobility and gentry, as well as of the ferpcioas, the idle, and dissolute. 
Whether from the performance of regular dramatic pieces the minds 
of the people too^ amore rational turn, is uncertain; but it is certain 
that its sports, once so celebrated, from that period declined. 

The theatre called Paris Garden Play-lionse fell into decay in con- 
sequence of the rise of others ; and in the time of Charles the Second, 
an Act of Parliament was procured for erecting a parish-church upon 
its site, and making the manor a parish, " to be called Christ Church 
a^d Parish, Surrey." Such are the vicissitudes of human alfkirs.* 
It has been stated, that Paris Garden w^s onie of the most ancient 
play-houses of the metropolis ; an^ Ben Jonsonis reproached ' by 
one Decker, an envious critic, with his ill success on the stage, and 
in particular with hating performed the part of Zuliman, at Paris 
Garden, f 



« Of the Bear Garden at Hockley in the Hole, we have notices to 
the middle of the last century. What sort of company resorted to 
it pay be learned front Mrs. Peachum, whq says to Filch, ** You must 
go to Hockley in the Hole, and to Marybone, child, to learn valqi^r, 
&c. "—Beggars' Opera^ Act i. 

f pep|iapt*8 I^doD, p* 94t, 
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irregular in its form, and had, it is most probable, 
before it was used for the purpose of sports, been 
literally a garden.* The amphitheatre for the 



Among the juvenile irregularities too frequently the concomitants 
of genius, Ben, it has been ascertained, lilie Sbaltspeare and Otway» 
attempted the stage, and was one of the performers at the Curtain* 
iji Sboreditch ; a theatre which, according to the dramatic scale of 
those times, was by no means obscure ; nor indeed could any company 
be with propriety termed so* that possessed such men as^Ricbard 
Bnrbageand Edward Allen; *' tiro such actors" (says Baker, in his 
Chronicle, p. 428,) *' as no age must ever looV: to see the like { and, 
to make their comedies complete, Richard Tarlton never had his 
match ; never will have.+ 

One Decker, as Pennant terms him, is said to have become more 
eminent by having a quarrel with Jonson than by his own works. 
Tet these, it appears, are, in many parts, of considerable merit, and 
only marked by the same inequality which so prominently distinguishes 
those of his rival ; for certainly, with respect to Ben, no productions 
of the same author can be more unequal than Yolpone and the Alche- 
mist, compared with the Tale of a Tub, and the New Inn or Light 
Heart. 

Among the eccentric characters of that age, Roger Ascham, school- 
master, and afterwards Latin Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, is stated 
to hav« been not only eminently skilled in the learned languages, but 
also excessively fond of gaming, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting, and 
consequently a great frequenter of Paris Garden- He, it is further 
said, when he bad reduced himself to poverty by his inordinate love 
of such amusements, was, by the Queen, appointed bear-keeper to the 
Custom House. What the officers of her M^esty's customs had to do 
with bears, W6 are yet to learn. For an instance that she was herself 
a great admirer of the latter sport, vide Queen Elizabeth's Entertalo- * 
meots at Kenilworth Castle, I5T5. 

* There was no part, either of the metropolis or its environs, 
t^aty until within these last fifty years, retained so much of the 



* Vide Biographia Dramatica, vol. 1, p. 964^, 
f Of all these actors and their families, there are notices ia the- 
records of Sboreditch and the surroanding parishes* 
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Bowie Baytynge was a circular building, situated 
at the back of the houses on the bank-side ; and at 
a short distance^ in the immediate vicinity of the 
Stews, stood another building of the same form, 
and apparently of the same size, called the New 
Bear Garden, which was adapted to the same pur- 
poses as the old. 

Mr. Merridew of Warwick, is about to publish an 
inter«8ting little volume to describe the early 
scenes of the life of Shakspeare, with numeroui^ 
engravings of the various localities alluded to in 
his life. 



From the conspicuous figure that the Boar's Head 
Tavern makes in the works of Shakspeare, East* 
cheap may be termed classic ground. 



style of antiquity as the Borough of Soothwark. The ffre of Londbit, 
an architectural misfortune that totaHy changed' the fhce of thie city, 
and from a Gothic caused it to assume a Grecian countenance, di# 
not reach this, one of its wide-extended arms $ therefore its Tenera-Me 
piles were silently suflfiered to moulder under the operation of the cor" 
roding teeth of time, until of late the genius of improvement, who, 
like the Colossus of Rhodes, strode from the North to the South stde« 
of the metropolis, crushed them at once under one of his enormous feet. 
Among the ancient houses and places of note fn^ this populous, and' 
Dow^ commercial, town, let us notice for the last time, as they dre 
rapiMy receding fromeren the memory, that there were formerly* the 
palaces of the Duke of SufibUt,. and. the Bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester ; the mansions of the Abbots of Hyde, Lewes> St. Augustine, 
and Battailc; Battaite Bridge f Ibe. Stows on the Bank Side; 
Siaglc WottAo's CcnoMfeecy. ^ and the Bear GacdcM tiiene» 
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This place was in very early times a flesh-market. 
The butchers ranged their stalls along it, and many 
of the houses were occupied by cooks, who, driven 
from the vintry, seem to have chosen a spot that 
afforded them peculiar accommodation. "For " 
saith Stowe, " of old time, when friends did meet 
and ^ were disposed to be merry, they went not 
to dine or sup in taverns, for these were then mere 
drinking houses, and dressed not victuals to Resold 
but to the Gook», where they called for what meat 
they Kked, which they always found ready dressed 
and at reasonable rates. 

Some very old persons yet remember the Boar's 
Head Tavern in Eastcheap. Under the sign was 
written, this is the oldest tavern in London. 

There are extant, among the small pieces called 
tradesman's tokens, some used for change in this 
tavern ; they are probably of the date of Elizabeth 
antecedent to the copper coinage. 



Fenton the poet, in alluaion to> the aversion of 
the puritans to theatrical amusements, thus charac- 
terises them ; 

'* An age most odions and accursM ensu'd, 
Discolour'd by a pions monarch's blood : 
Whose fall when first the tragic virgin saw, 
She fled, and left her province to the law.* 



♦ This, though it is certarnly introduced by a circumstance of too 
much solemnity for the subject, is an allusion to the suppression 
9fi theatrical amui«m«iiC8, Wiiich ftrau the time of the first rise of 
the puritans, had beca Uie objects at their greatest detestation. 
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Her merry sister still pursued the game ; 
Her garb was alter'd, but her gifts the same. 
She first reformM the muscles of her face. 
And learn'd the solemn screw for signs of grace i 
Then cirucmcis'd her locks, and form'd her tone 
By humming to a tabor and a drone. 



As wits seldom know, or at le^st consult, their own interest, we wilf 
not a?er that our early dramatic poets did not^ in a great degree, 
draw down the vengeance of the sectarians upon themselves. Sbak- 
speare, supposing him td have been the author of " The Puritan ; or, 
the Widow of Watling Street," • had, In the character of Simon St. 
Antlins, Nicholas St. Mary Overifs, in the incident of nimming the 
gold chain, and in many other of the characters and circumstances of 
tha( piece, offended the party against which his satfre was levelled 
beyond all hopes of forgiveness; Jonson, in the curious consideration 
of Ananias and Tribulation, f which ended in a resolution of the 
elders, upon a case ofNconscience, that though coining was unftancti- 
fied, yet casting of ducats was to be deemed lawful ; the idea of Sir 
Epicure Mammon, of taking the lead of the churches, and converting 
it into gold, saying, at the same time, 

" Let them stand bare as do their auditory, { 

Or have them capp'd with shingles,*' 
-which was a sneer at those who laboured for the demolition not only 
of the buildings but the hierarchy that had, it Is probable, excited 
against him and bis writings, and against ** the devil's workhouses,*' 
for so they called the theatres, very considerable indignation, which 
was greatly increased by the representation of that exquisite picture 
of local humour^ or humours^ "the Comedy of Bartholomew Fair." 



* This, it is hafdty necessary to state. Is one of the seven plays 
that have been rejected by the commentators* Why ? they know- 
better than we do. It certainly has considerable humour, although 
of the broadest kind ; and though not in the usual style of Shakspeare, 
it ought to be reinembered, that his genius was equal to every style. 
If he did not write it, who did ? 

f Alchymist. 

X The puritans, among other reverend and polite habits, wore 
their hats during divine service in their conventicles. 
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Her eyes she disciplined precisely right, 

Both when to wink, and how to tarn the white : 

Thns banisb'd from the stage, she gravely next 

AssumM the cloak, and quibbled o*er a text j 

But when, by miracle' of jnnerey (hewti» 

Much suffering Charles regain*d his father^s throne, 

When peace and plenty 4i^ei^w!d the laQ^» 

She straight pull'd off her satin cap and hand.** 

FentvnU Poems^Svo, 1T17',1>. 71. 



• 

In his character of Zeal-of-tbe-Iand Busy, a Banbury elder, to whose 
other virtues he added that of inordinate. gluttony, he infltimed the 
whole horde of Banbury saints, while the disput.e betwixt him and the 
puppet Dionisius, beginning with, 

'' Busy, First I say unto thee, idol, thou hast no calling. 
Puppet D. You lief I am caU'd Dionisius." 

equally irritated the metropolitan sectarians, of which, from a bint 
thait appears in the prelude, he seems to have had an- Id^, though not 
attended with any apprehen^on that they /if/^uld " censure by coi- 
tagion ; " though still less copld he believe th^t they would cause that 
long suspension bf theatrical amusements which, in the subsequent 
course of years;, fpllqwfd. 

RaVidolph, on the contrary, seems to have had a presentiment of 
what, soon after his comedy of the Muses' Looking-glass was played,* 
actually took place $ so that the denunciation of Flowerdew may be 
deemed prophetic. 

' ' ■ ■ . . ■ 

** Flowerd, It was a zealous prayer > 

I heard a brother make concerniifg play-houses. 

" Bird. For charity, what is it ? 

*< Flowerd. That the Globe, 
Wherein (quoth he) reignt a. whole i^ ftr^d .of Tice, 
Had been consum'd ; Ihe Phoenix bu^Rt to ash^s ; ' 
The Fortune whipp'd for a blind whore ; Black FryaiB,; 
He wonders bow it 'scap'd demolishing. 



• VijB. in 1638. 
F F 
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. to the new^ play * SO that\as to -^ the randev^am 
thither they gallopt in post ; . let us take a pair of 
oars and row lustily after. 



SIGN OF SHAKSPEARE^ AT THE PERIOD OF THB 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE THB THIRD, 1760. 

The grandest display of the art of sign-painting 
in the metropolis was exhibited hear the corner ^of 
Xfittle Russell Street, Drury^lane, in the whole 
length figure of Shakspeare, standing on the angle 
of the pavement opposite to a house which had 
been a tavern. 

This picture, for it really was a very beautiful 
one of our immortal bard, was painted by Catton,* 
who also painted the Indian Queen or Princess, and 
several of the superb signs in York Street. 

The carved and gilt frame of Shakspeare was 
magnificent; the iron-work correspondent. The 
attitudes of the figures on both sides this sign, for 
it bad two fronts, were mi^ch admired ; but, alas ! 



* ' This shews the correctness of the anecdote inserted by Dr.^ohn* 
|oq In hifl edltfon of Sha^speare,.cpfniiiuiiicated by JMr^ Itowe to Mr . 
Pope> respecting those who were too proud, too tender, or too idle 
to walk, riding on horseback to the play $ and adds credibility to the 
suggestion that a holder df horses was.the first of our iinmortal bard's 
Metropolitan occupations, though I am a little sceptical with re- 
gard to the appellation of Shakspeare Boys being retained by hit 
successors for any length of time after he found higher employment. 

* Charles Catton, Esq. who arrived at great eminence as a sign 
and coach painter, was one of the first forty Royal Academicians. 
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w%;^n, by the revolution in these matters of taste 
which the statute for itev paTidg- created, that sign, 
with all the others, was taken dbwn : many can re- 
member that it stood,' f&ded^ divty^ broken, and ex- 
posed for sale, at a broker's in ;Mount Street, Gros. 
venor Square. ' = . ' - 



THE CUBTAIN THEATRE. 

There can be no doubt but that the long avenue 
leading from Worship Street,* to the London 
'Prentice Gate, as it is termed, in Old Street Road, 
acquired its appellation from 'the same sV>urce as 
this theatre, which, tradition says, once stood about 
the centre of it, and terminated the carriage-way. 
Behind it there was a very large space, which, till 
within tliese last forty years, was occu^pied entirely 
by gardeners' grounds. On one side of the road, 
for its whole extent, and through the grounds, run 
a rivulet, over which, at its termination, was a 
bridge, whence a path led through the fields to St* 
Agnes le Cleer. On the side towards Shoreditch 
extended, for a consideratble length, the Curtain 
Tenter-ground, of which some remains are still to 
be seen, and opposite was a very considerable tu- 
mulus, called Holywell Mount, which, probably, 
had the same original as the oiount at White- 
chiapel,t and was, like that ; the receptacle for the 



t l H 



• Formerly Hog Lane, Shoreditch. 

f It was the opinion of Dr. Markbam, Rector of St* Mary, White 



x 
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bodies of those that died of the plague. The mount 
in the Curtain Road has, many years since, been 
removed, and manufactories and houses built upon 
its site ; but as an instance of its height, I have been 
credibly informed, that when the fire-works were 
exhibited in the Green Park in the year 1748, a 
yery great number of persons assembled upon it, 
and if they had not so good a view of the spectacle 
as some who, in more ways than one, ventured 
their lives for the satisfaction of their curiosity, 
they certainly were in a situation in which no dan- 
ger could be apprehended. On this hill there was 
a single house, the last tenant of which used to 
attend fairs, with shews, &c. 

In this road, as has been observed, once stood the 
Curtain Theatre, a place rendered of some impor- 
tance, both with respect to its antiquity and its 
effects on the morals of the times, by having been 



cbapel, who took considerable pains to investigate this subject, tbat 
Whitechapel Mount, as it is termed, was formed from tbe rubbish of 
the fire of London : probably, botli in the ease of this and Holy weU 
Mount, tbe rubbish might, from a motrve of guarding the respective 
vicinities against the fatal consequences of such a vast number of pu- 
trifying bodies as had been recently buried there, have been laid upon 
both those cemeteries. When part of the rubbish of the former had 
been- removed, it was observed in the different strata a great aum- 
bet .of human bones, together with those^ apparently, of diflTerent 
animals, oxen, or cows, or sheep's horns, bricks, tiles, &c. The 
bones and other exavia of animals were in many places, especially 
towards the bottom, bedded in a stiff, viscid earth, of the blueisb 
colour and consistence of potter's clay, which was unquestionably the 
original ground, thrown into different directions, as different inter- 
ments operated upon its surface. 
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mentioned in Stockwood's Sermon at Paul's, preach- 
ed August 24, 1578, and in Northbrook's Treatise 
against Idleness, vain Plays, and Enterludes, by 
way of Dialogue, in the quaint manner of that 
period, which may be termed the dawn of puri- 
tanism, in which the prolocutors are youth and 
age. The theatres in general, of which there are 
said to have been once seventeen, had, before this 
time, attracted the attention of the magistracy, for 
a misconduct which could hardly be sufficiently 
reprobated. Accordingly we find, that in the year 
1574, during the mayorality of Sir John Flawes, 
performances of this kind on Sunday were pro- 
hibited by an order of the Common Council ; though 
it does not appear to have had sufficient influence 
to have suppressed this practice for any considerable 
length of time.* 

It appears also from an order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, dated June the S2nd, 1600, of which the object 
is the restriction of the number of play-houses, that 
the Curtain was ordered to be ruined and plucked 



• Of Sunday plays it must be noted, that Sir Thomas Noe, merchant^ 
caused to be enclosed in a wall of brick about an acre of ground, 
being part of the Hospital of Bethlem,. on the bank of Dee|» 
Ditch, so called, parting the wall from Moorfields. This 'be did for 
the ease of such parishes as had not ground sufficient to bury within 
their limits. This was called the New Churcii Yard, where, upon 
Whit-Sunday, the Lord Mayor and Alderman used to resort to hear a 
Sermon. This was practised anno 1584, when, according to a letter 
from the Recorder,. Fleetwood, to the Lord Treasurer, ''a very good 
sermon was preached at the New Church Yard before the Lord Mayori 
Sir Edward Osborn, and his bretheren, and, by reason that no playi 
were the same day ( Wblt-Snnday), all the city was quiet" 
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down, and put to some otber good use ; yet stiil it 
seenw to have survived this shock, for Mr. M^cHia 
informs us, that in 1610 it is mentioned in Heath'i 
epigrams as being then open. Hector of Germany 
(the Hero of the North) was performed in it in 1615 
by a party of young men ; and Stow saith, of latter 
time, instead of stage plays,* have been used come* 
dies, tragedies, interludes, and histories, both true 
and feigned, for the acting whereof, certain public 
placeis, such as theatres,t the Curtain,^ i&c. were 



* stage plays, t. e, a jLind of dramatic ioteriudes, written (or, it it 
most probably, traditionally delivered) upon popular subjects, have 
beea performed In the country, particularly in Wkles, withiil these 
forty years. They trere geDetally enacted upon-stagtila lifie those of 
mountebanks, erected at the doors of inns or public houses, by young 
men of the town, whose manners which it did not appear was much 
improved, has been admirably represented in the JiMsfunmer ^fiTight-s 
Dream* St. George for Englandy and Crispiii alid Crispiaoas were 
among these dramas, which probably rose upon the ruins of the 
mysteries and moralities, two of themost favourite. If has been said, 
thai Kat*s rebellion, 3d Edward YI. was concerted at, attd partly 
occasioned by, a meeting at a stage-play at Wimonham, where one 
John Flowerdew encouraged the people to pull down the inclosures, 
ftc. "~ Molinshead* 

f By this, I conceive, is meant the Theatre of Black Friars, where 
several of Beaumont and Fletcher's, Middleton's, Ford*s, and, indeed^, 
Shakspeare and Hey wood's plays were performed. Among the Thea- 
tres before alluded to, I find there were private houses inDrury Lane 
and Salisbury Court. The Cock-pit, Drury Lane, wherein Haywood's 
English Traveller was acted in 163S; the Swan, on the Bank Side; 
Globe, ditto; the Red Bull; Phceniz, Drury tane; the Fortune, &c. 

{ With respect to the Hector of Germany, or the Palsgrave Prime 
Elector, It was written by William Smith : it appears, perhaps froor 
the Poet's well-timed choice of a subject, to have been a very popular 
drama; for besides being, as has been stated, exhibited at the Curtain, 
it was also acted at the Red Bull, by a company of young citizens. 
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erected. They played also at.inns, as the Cross* 
Keys, the Bull, and the City Globe.* Therefore I. 
am inclined to believe that the petitions of tbe Lon- 
doners to Queen Elizabeth, the first of which was 
said to be in ISSO, only operated upon those play, 
houses within the city, where the sickness, as it 
was termed, was the object dreaded, from having 
large assemblies of the people in close situations ; 
while those in the suburbs were encouraged, and' 
indeed suffered to stand, till the solemnity of one 
age, for a time, entirely suppressed, and the gaiety 
of another removed them into more eligible 
situations. 

When these perfoi-mances' totally ceased at the 
Curtain Theatre it is impossible to say. From its 
being mentioned in many records, it probably main-, 
tained a considerable rank among the places of amuse« 
ment of those times. Tradition says, it was kept open 
till about the year 1640 ; but I think this must mean, 
occasionally open for the exhibition of shews of less-, 
dignity than histrionic representations, during the 



It was published In qoarto, 1615, and dedicatfld to the Right Honqar- 
able Sir John SwinDeitoD, Lord Mayor of London. This play is not 
divided into acts. 

• Richard Rawlidge, an author who wrote in the reign of Jaoiet the . 
First, io a pamphlet 'caUed **The Monster lately found out,*' stated, 
that all tlie playhouses within the city were pulled down by order of 
her Majesty (Queen Elizabeth) and Council, viz. one in Gracechnrch 
Street, one in Bishopsgate Street, one near PanVi, (A Trick to eatch 
the Old One, and the Phoenix, by Middleton, with many other plays of 
contemporary authors were acted here,) one on Ludgate Hill, and one 
in White Friars. 

G G 
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time of a kind of &ir which used to be kept uear St# 
Agnes le Cleer, in the Easter and Whitsun holidays; 
of which meetings some vestiges were, within these 
last forty years, still to be traced. 

The sign of the. original theatre was a striped cur* 
tain ; but I can hardly think it derived its appellation 
from this, which, in the rude state of the stage, was 
common to almost every play-house. We may still 
observe by the booths in Bartholomew and other 
fiiirs, which were unquestionably formed on the same 
model, that there is before each a kind of gallery, 
where the performers exhibit themselves in their 
dresses, to attract the attention of the public, and also 
a curtain let down, behind which they retire. That 
this was the state of the Curtain, and other suburb 
theatres, there can be no doubt. The name of this, 
therefore, seems, as has been observed, to be derived 
from the same source as those of the Tenter Ground 
and Road, L e. from having been formerly part of 
some outworks or fortification, by which the approach 
to the city was impeded. 



Aprds une longue interruption de tout art dra* 
matique, apr^s avoir pendant quinze cents ans im» 
pos6 silence aux th^&tres de la Qrkce et de Rome, 
l'£urope entiAre parut apprendre tout k coup 
quelles jouissances elle pouvait trouver dans les 
representations th^fitrales et elle s'y livra aveC 
transport. De toutes parts on vit renattre le drame. 
En Angleterre Shakspeare naquit deux ans aprte 
Lope de Vega, et mourut dix neuf ans avant lui 
1664-1616. Son puissant genie tira d'une extreme 
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barbarie le theatre Anglais, et lui donna tout ce 
qu'il a de gloire. En France Jodelle que nous re* 
gardons aujourd'hui comme'barbare, avoit etablie 
pour la tragedie Fran; aise, m^me avant la naissance 
de Lope de Vega il vecut de 153S k 1573. Les 
regies et I'esprit qu'elle a conserve en se perfctc-* 
tionnant, Garnieri qui le premier lui donna quelque 
poll, etait contemporain de Lope. 
• Lope de Vega produsait des comedies en vers plus 
facilement qu'un autre n'aurait fait des sonnets et 
remplissait de pieces de tous^les genres tons les 
theatres de toutes les Espagnes, Sismondi. 



Shakspeare.' The Plays of Shakspeare, with notes 

by Edmund Malone^ SI volumes octavo, 121 12s. 
m — With illustrations by Mr. Smirke. 

Dr. Dibdin says, the origiaal drawings are in a bistre coloar, 
and not more than three figures in a composition : six plates are 
given in each number, at 14«. per number. 

The School Shakspeare, in which the 



objectionable passages are removed, octavo, 18^. 

The Diamoiid Shakspeare, 9 vols. 



48mo. 21 17sy or bound in morocco, 4/ 4^. 

This little gem is printed by* Ck»rraU, and embeliished with 88 
engravings from designs by Stothard : it is printed oniformly with 
the diamond Latin and Italian Classics, and forms the smallest 
edition ever published. A volume may be carried in atard case^ 

Shakspeare's Plays and Poems, from 



the text of Johnson and Stevens^ 11 vols, crown 
octavo, beautifully printed, 4/ Ss. 

The Family Shakspeare, in eight vo- 



lumes, in which nothing is added to the original 
text ; but those words and expressions are omit- 
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ted which cannot with propriety be read aloud 
in a family, by Thomas Bowdler, 4/ 14^ 6d. 

We have long lateaded to notice this very meritorious pnblici^ 
tion, and are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a 
notice to bring it into general circulation — Edinburgh Review* 

Shakspeare's Plays, in one very small pocket vo- 
lume, printed by Corrall, with 38 plates, S/ ^s. 
■ There is another edition in one vo- 

lume duodecimo, beautifully printed by Whit-* 
tingham, 1/1^. 



The edition of Sbakspeare by Rowe was printed in 1709, in seven 
volumes [octavo, reprinted in 1714 in nine duodecimo volumes, 
and then expired without a struggle* 

Pope's edition appeared in 1725, in six volumes quarto, of which 750 
were printed, and reprinted in 1728, in ten volumes duodecimo ; 
republished by the aid of Warburton in 1747, in eight volumes 
octavo. 

Tbnson gave Pope £211. 18^. for his trouble as editor, but 
the subscription was not full, and the price Jot the volumes, 
for the time, was very high, which, with other circumstances, so 
far depreciated the work, that as Johnson informs us, one hun- 
• dred and forty copies were sold at 16«. each* That this was a' 
cause of great mortification to Pope, may well be conceived. 
' Wartott laments that Pope evef undertook this edkion of Shak- 
■speare, though ho admits the preface is written with taste, 
judgment, purityj and elegance. ' 

11ieobald*B appeared in I7S3, in seven volumes oetavo. This is the 
first which contains plates : 13,860 volumes were printed of this 
edition 9 and of all the editors down to the nineteenth century, 
Theobald had the largest remuneration for his labours, — aS650. 
Warburton received ^560. 

Sir Jhomas Hai^mer's appeared at Oxford in 1744, in six quarto vo- 
lumcs , and was republished in 1771* 

In the year 1747, when Warburton*s edition was selling off at 16«. a 
eo^yi Hanmei^s ediUan, which was puUialie4 At $U 34 ro0e to 
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9A 95. and continued so until the reprint of 1771 both have now 

sunk to nothing. 
Capell's came forth in 1768, in ten neat crown octavo volumes. 

Capell had £300, for his critical or rather editorial taboars. Up 

to the time of Dr. Johnson, there can hardly be said to have been 

a satisfactory edition of Shaicspeare. 
The original price of the first folio Shakspearewas II. 
The date of the first play, Richard the Second, quarto, 1597. 
The varioa^ commentators of Shaiupeare am Howe, Pope, Theobald, 

Hanmer, Capell, Johnson, Steeven^ Maione, and Reed. 

The first edition of Dr. Johnson^s appeared in 1765, in eight octavo 
volumes. 

Jolinson delighted In character ; in portrait painting he was 
unrivalled, as his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds was with his pencil. 
Full of the general impoilance of the task, rather than stimulated 
by any pecuniary compensation, (which amounted to about a^480.) 
he sat down to the composition of his preface, a work upon 
which he always and justly prided himself. It is, doubtless, a 
great and masterly performance, evincing a mind of large general 
powers, and is eJiecuted throughout with uncommon dignity and 
effect. 

Johnson and Steevens's edition together appeared in 1773, in ten 
octavo volumes, the second edition in 1778, the third edition fa 
1785, revised and augmented by Dodsley $ the fourth, which is 
considered the best, appeared in 1793, generally called Steevens^s 
edition. This edition continued to be the substratum ot those 
of Reed, in 1803 and 1813, each in twenty*one volumes octavo, 
which must certainly be considered as the J&ditio Optima of 
Shakspeare. 

The first edition of Maione appeared in 1790, in tea small octavo 
volumes. The matter of the supplemental volumes poblished in 
1780, is not incorporated in the edition of 1790. 

This edition has been eclipsed by the recent one in twenty-one 

' octavo volumes, of which the late Mr. James'lBoswett was the 

editor, for which he received one thousand pounds. The twenty 

first volumes of this edition contain the poems of Shakspeare, 

121. 12«. 



Ben Jonson. The Works of Ben Jonson, ifith i^ 
copious life and notes^ by William Gifford, f!sq^ 
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portraits, 9 volumes octavo, 6/ 6s j royal octavo^ 
91 9s. 

None but a classical commeotator coold be a successful editor 
, of Honnt Ben^ for Jodsoo*8 mind was tborongbly imbued with 
the learniBg of a scholar. It breaks out and overflows on the 
commonest occasions, and in the most familiar passages. 

Mablowe. Kit Marlowe's Poetical and Dramatic 
Works, in 2 volumes crown octavo, 1/ Is. 

Marlowe renoT^ned for his art and wit. 
Could ne'er obtain beyond the name of Kit. 

Thomtu Heywood» 

Beaumont and FiiETCher. The Dramatic Works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, with an introduction 
' and notes, by H. Weber, portraits, 14 volumes 
octavo, 8/ 8s. 

RANDOLPH. 

This poet was contemporary with Ben Jonson, 

who survived him three years, .and is one of those 

few that Ben has celebrated, and whom it appears, 

.according to his familiar custom, he had adopted as 

his son. 

There is in the works of Randolph, a gratulatory 
«poem addressed to Jonson upon this occasion ; but 
it does not appear, whatever might have been his 
opinion, that his effusions, which are published in a 
' small volume, and consist of Poems, Amyntas, a 
Pastoral ; the *Muses Looking-glass, a Play ; Ari- 



* In this play there b, I tbialc, somethinip truly original and inge- 
niouf; and if it had not in it. too much homoor, I should think it well 
.adapted to the taste of modern times ( for itconsists, with less system 
than exists in many of our comic productions, entirely of scenes in- 
dependent of each other, in each of which a Tirtne and a Tice are 
exhibited | such as the extremes cf coartesy, the extremes of fortlt«de» 
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stippuS) a Shew ; and the Jealous lioyers, a Comedy ; 
though they run through many editions io the se- 
venteenth, were much esteemed in the eighteenth 
century. I once had a copy, on the blank leaves of 
which was written a poem by this author, and which 
was (as stated in a note to it^) never printed. 
Though the book has been lost, the subject, I 
remember, was to commemorate and deplore the 
efiects of a dreadful fire which happened upon 
London Bridge, the 13th of February, 1638, two 



temperance, liberality, magaificence, truths j as tice, Ac. Ac. &c« many 
of which are weU written, and worked up with a considerable dis- 
play of learning and art The characters of Bird and Flowerdew 
• two of the straight laced puritans of those times, are excellent, 
as is .that of Roscins, who acts as Prolocutor. The piece is woand 
up by the *' Mother of the Tirtues," Mediocritie, and ends in the 
conversion of Flowerdew And Bird, the latter of whom siiys in con« 
elusion, 

'* Hereafter I will visit comedies, and see tbem, often they are 

" good exercises 
*^ To teach devotion now a milder temper $ not tbat it shall lose 

<* any of its heat 
" Or purity, but henceforth shall be such 
*^ As shall burn bright, altho* not blaze so much«*' 

It is a curious circumstance, that there is, dissimilar as In fact they 
are, to be traced in this play the ground plan upon which the Re- 
hearsal might, for aught I know, have been erected. This is cer- 
tainly the original model, in this country, of that mode of writing % 
though probably both Randolph and the Duice of Buckingham might 
have copied from the Afhenian school, and have considered 'Roscins 
and Bays as a kind of Chorus* Be it so« Flowerdew and Bird, 
Johnson and Smith, are still perfectly English ; and certainly, though 
their characters are different, their business on the stage is the 
same; and I do conceive, it was as easy for a man of genius to build 
the. latter upon the former as to construct the Critic, and many other 
pieces of inferior merit, upon the Rehearsal. 
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years before ihm death of the poet. It began in 
the houge of one Briggs, a needle maker, and 
consumed more than forty houses, among which 
was the Mitre Tavern ; the fall of which, and the 
allusions to the triple crown, aresome.of its prin- 
cipal features, and mark with considerable accuracy 
the spirit of the times : I can only recollect one 
verse of it, which is less valuable for its poetry than 
to shew that the violence of Peter was about to be 
adopted by Jack, while Martin seemed an uncon- 
cerned spectator. 

<< Tho' some affirm the devil did it, 

That he might drink up all ; 
1 rather think the Pope was druAk, 

And let his mitre fall." 

Massingeb* The Dramatic Works of Philip Mas- 
singer, with notes, by W. Gifford, portrait, 4 vols, 
octavo, 31, 

^ Heyne never edited an ancient classic with more "acumen 
than BIr. Gifford has edited Massinger. Report speaks loudly of 
the same gentleman's forthcoming edition of Shirley's dramatic 
works, so long wanted, as also the dramatic works of Ford from 
the same hand. 

Ford. The Plays of Ford, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the text carefully collated and re- 
stored, with occasional notes, and a biographical 
and critical Essay, printed uniformly with Mas- 
singer, by William Gifford, 2 vols, octavo. 

The Dramatic Works of Shirley will shortly make 
their appearance, the late Mr. Gifford having 
left the MSS. in a complete state. 

Southeme, Rowe, Wycherly, Vanbrugh, and Con- 
greve, follow in the order, and may be obtained 



^"^■■^•■w- 
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in yarious sisses ; the last mentioned was beau- 
tifully printed by Baskerville, in 1761, S vols, 
octavo. 

Otway. The Plays and Poems of Thomas Otway, 
2 vols, octavo, 1/ 1^, 3 vols, post octavo, 1/8^. 

FooTE. The Dramatic Works of Samuel Foote, 
Esq. S vols, octavo, 11 is. 

Coleridge. The Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 4 volumes octavo, 
1/12^. 

Sheridan. The Dramatic Works of the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, edited 
by Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 vols, octavo, \lSs» 

Collections of old Plays. 

That of Hawkins was published 1773, 3 volumes 
octavo. 

Dodsley's Collection was published in 1780, IS vols, 
octavo. 

A very clever selection appeared a short time since, 
by Mr. Baldwyn, of Newgate Street, in num- 
bers, 2s 6d each, but has never been completed. ^ 

A continuation of Dodsley's Collections was pub- 
lished 'by Rod well and Martin, in six octavo 
volumes, may be had for 91 Ss. 

Lindsay *8 Ancient Dramas, octavo, \0s 6d. 

Biographia Dramatica, by Baker, edited by Stephen 
Jones, 3 vols, octavo, 1812. 

The predecessors of the immortal Shakspeare were 
Bale, Heywood, liord Sackville, Gascoigne, 
Peele, and Marlowe. 

HH 
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It has been justly ascribed to the Fefori|iation, 
notwithstanding the distance of time whiph pmce" 
ded it, that we are indebted for the brilliant drama- 
tic genius that shone out in the reign df Elizabeth, 
with which no nation can tpnteind with us, Greece 
and perhaps Sp^in e:x^epted. 

In the chivalrous ages that preceded that eventful 
pBQriod, literary honours, and, iiideed, literature 
itself, seem to have been held by presctiptive right 
by the higher classes of society and the m<&mb)ers of 
the religions houses ; but at that gr&at revolution 
of opinion, the barriers were broken down> and all 
classes of society burst into the alrena to contend 
without distinction. 

The translation of the bible only, independently 
of the advantages derived by religion and pure 
morality, was of great and essential lidVailtage ; 
it opened to all the purest springs of knowledge 
and wisdom^ and poetry land the dramatic, writers 
availed themselves of thd ^yuitag^ it held out : 
it must be evideixt to every mttntCioDversaiit in their 
writings^ that it Was their c[on^sbit and nndeviatin^ 
study, it was familiar to them. ! a« household words. 
What wonder is it then^ that containing^ as it does, 
the noblest poems that ever; were wrote id. the woirld, 
they should catch some of tbe sacred fire, some of that 
noble daring and enthusiasm that everywhere»nimate 
and. enlighten the works of their inspiredmastjers? 
Tb« reformation, therefore^ ploughed and cleared 
the surface of an almost uncultiTated soil, spread- 
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ing the seeds of instruct! on, that in the reigns of 

Elizabeth and James burst forth into a rich and 

luxuriant harvest. 

Mr. Pickering has just published a beautiful edition 
of Kit Marlowe's works, poetical and dramatic, 
2 vols, crowp octavo, 1/ 1^. 

British Theatre. The British Theatre, by Mrs. 
Inchbald, or a collection of 1S5 plays, as per- 
formed at the theatres, with biographical and 
critical remarks, 25 vols, royal 18mo. 61 16s 6dj 
fine paper with portraits^ 13/. 

■ Collection of Farces, 7 vols. 

royal 18mo. 1/ 155. 

Modern Theatre, 10 vols. 2/ 



lOs. 
Bell's British Theatre is well worth a purchase, the 

portraits of the actors are excellently engraved, 

and add much to the interest of the book. 
Baillie. Plays on the Passions, by Joanna Baillie, 

3 vols, octavo, 1/ lis 6d, 
■' ■ Miscellaneous Plays, octavo, 9s, 

■ The Family Legend, octavo, 3s 6d. 

' Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters, 

octavo, Us. 
London Stage. This edition furnishes a complete 

dramatic library at a very small expense, each 

play being originally published at only 3d. 
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Considered as a nation, we are yet but imper- 
fectly recovered from that strange and ungrateful 
forgetfulness of our older poets, which began with 
the restoration, and continued almost unbroken till 
after the middle of the last century. Nor can the 
works which have chiefly tended to dispel it among 
the instructed orders, be ranked in a very high 
class. 

Percy's Relics of Ancient Poetry produced, we 
believe, the first revulsion; and this was followed 
up by Warton's History of Poetry. Johnson's 
Liives of the Poets did something; but the great 
effect has been produced by the modern commenta- 
tors on Shakspeare. These various works recom- 
mended the older writers, and reinstated (hem in 
some of their honours; still the works themselves 
were not placed before the eyes of ordinary readers. 
This was done in part, perhaps overdone, by the 
entire republication of some of our older drama- 
tists, and with better eflect by Mr. E/llis's speci- 
mens. If the former, however, was rather too copi- 



diis a supply for the returning appetite of the ptib-^ , 
lie, the latter was too scanty, and both were con- 
fined to too narrow a portion of time to enable the 
reader to enjoy the yd,riety, and to draw the com-r 
parisond, by which he might be most pleased and 
instructed. 

There is nb reader, we Will Venture to say, who 
will rise from the perusal^ even of the partial and 
stahty fragmehts contained in Campbell's Speci- 
mens of the British Poets, without a deep sense of 
the matchless richness, variety, and orig;inality of 
English poetry : while the jutta position and 
arrangement of the pieces not only give room fof 
endless comparisons and contrasts, but displays, as 
it were^ in miniature, the whole of its wonderful 
progress ; and sets before us, as in a great gallery 
of pictures, the whole course and history of the art, 
from its first rude and infant beginnings^ to its ma<A 
turity, and, perhaps, its dei^line. While it has all 
the grandeur and instruction that belongs to such a 
gallery, it is free from the perplexity and distrac- 
tion that is usually complained of in such exhibi- 
tions, as each piece is necessarily considered sepa- 
rately, and in succession, and the mind cannot 
wander like the eye, through the splendid labyrinth 
in which it is enchanted. Nothing can be more 
delightful than thus, at our ease, to trace through 
all its periods, vicissitudes, and aspects, the progress 
of this highest and most intellectual of all the arta; 
coloured as it is in every age by the manners of (he 
times which produce it, and embodying, besides 
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tb^se flight0 of fancy, and touched of piSLtJios, thut* 
constitute its more immediate essence^ n^uch of the 
wisdom, and much of the morality that was tten. 
current among the people ; and thus presenting^ us. 
tiot merely with almost all that genius has ever 
created for delight, but with a brief chronicle and 
abstract of all that was once interesting to the ge- 
nerations which have gone by. 
. There is something pious and endearing in the 
office of gathering up the ashes of renown that has 
passed away ; or rather of calling back the departed 
life for a transitory glow, and enabling those great 
spirits which seemed to be laid for ever, still to 
draw a tear of pity, or a throb of admiration, from 
the heart of a forgetful genei^atipn ) the body of 
their poetry <an never be revived^ but some of its 
spirit m(^ yet be , preserved in a narrower and 
feebler fraipe. 

When W0 look back on the havoc which two hun- 
dred years have thus made in the ranks of our immor^ 
tals^ and above all, when we refer their rapid disap^ 
pearance to the quick succession of new competitors, 
and the accumulation of more good works than 
there is time to peruse, we cannot help' being dis- 
mayed at the prospect which lies before the writers 
of the present day. 

. There never was an age so prolific of popular 
poetry as that in which we now.live ; and, as wealth, 
population, and education extend^ the produce is 
likely to go on increasing. 
. The. last ten years have produc^ed an annual sup* 



ply of abaut ti^ tlM^^usand lines 4)f good ^fifapk 
poetry ; poetry from the very first hands that we 
can boast of. 

Now, if thia goes on for a hundred yearslbnger, 
•whai a.task.wiU await the flQetiQal readera of 1919. 
Oat living poets will then beneariy aaiold ito Pope 
aad^Siriift Area! pfeaenit;; but' there will still stand 
betweeoL them and thai generation hearty ten times 
aa much freih and fashionable poetry .as iii now in- 
terposed between us.and those wi^iters; and if 
Byron^ . Scott, and. Campbell^ have already cast 
Pope and Swift a good 'deal iiitb the sfaa^, in what 
foran and dimensions are they themselves likely to 
be presented to the eyes of their greajt grandchildren i 
Thethought, we own, is a little appalling; and. we 
£€nife»l we see nothing better/ than rto ilnagine 
that they may find a place in some new ooUectioil of 
specimens There, if the future editor have any 
thiB^ like the iiidulgeiice and veneration fo^ anti« 
quity.of his predecessors, there shall posterity still 
hang witib rapture on the half of Campb^l,. and the 
fourth pfiTt of Byrohy and the* sixth of Scott, and 
the scattered t;^thea of Crabbe^ and the three per 
icent,' of Southey^ We have no Shakspeare, alas! 
tO'i^hed a never setting light oti his contemporaries; 
find if M^e continue to Write and rhyiyie at the pre* 
»eiit rjite for two hundred years Ibnger, there, must 
be dome new art of short^hand reading invented^ 
prall reading will b^ given up in despair. 



The fofihion of the present day is to solicit public 
estetem/not only for the best, but for the humblest 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. Hence, it has led 
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to the reprinting of large and heavy masses of dull- 
ness. 

There are persons who, to all appearante, would 
wish to revive such authors, not for the mere use of 
the antiquary, but as standards of manner and ob- 
jects of general admiration. Books, it is said, take 
up little room. In the library this may be the case, 
but it is not so in the minds and time of those who 
peruse them. Happily, indeed, the task of pressing 
indifferent authors on the public attention is a fruit- 
less one. They may be dug lip from oblivion, but 
life cannot be put into their reputations. Can 
these bones \i\e ? Nature will have her course, 
and dull books will be forgotten in spite of biblio- 
graphers. Campbell. 

Poetry and rhetoric supply life with its highest 
intellectual pleasures, and, in the hands of virtue, 
are of great use for the impression of just sentiments 
and the recommendation of illus);rious examples. 
In the practice of these great arts so much more is 
the effect of nature than the effect of education. 

For a farther progress in these studies they may 
consult Quintilian and Vossiua's Rhetoric. The 
art of poetry will be best learned from Bossu and 
Bohours, in French, together with Dryden's Essays 
and prefaces, the Critical Papers of Addison, 
Spence on Pope's Odyssey, and Trapp*s Praelec- 
tiones Poetics : but a more accurate and philoso- 
phical account is expected from a Commentary 
upon Aristotle's Art of Poetry, with which the 
literature of this nation will be in a short time 
augmented. ,I}r. Johnson. 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1388 1400 Chaucer. Urry's, Tyrwhitt's, Pickering's^ 5 vols. 

octavo, 91 12s. 6d» 
*— 1408 John Gower. No later than 153?. 
1370 John Ltdgate. — — — 1554. 

1393 1437 James I. OP Scotland. 
1503 1542 Sir Thomas Wtatt. 
1516 1547 Henrt Howard, Earl of Surrey. Reprinted by Dr 

Nott, 2 vols, quarto. 
Unlcnown. Lor]\ Vaux. No edition extant. 
RiCHAis*. Edwards. Contribntor to Paradise of Dainty 

Devices. 
1568 William HuNNis. Translated the Psalms, and wrote 

the Hive of Honey. 
1527 1604 Thomas Sackfille, Lord Bockhurst and Earl of 

Dorset. Contributor to the Mirror for Magistrates. 
1540 1590 George Gascoigne. Early contributor to the Drama. 
1534 1582 John Harrington. Found in Nugae Antiqua. 
1554 1586 Sir Philip Sydney. 
1560 1592 Robert Greene. Forty-five separate lists given in 

Gens lira Literaria. 
1562 Christopher Marlowe. 2 vols. II it, 1826, Pick- 
ering. 
1560 1595 Robert Southwell. List in. the 67th vol. Gent. Mag. 

two lately reprinted. 
1560 1592 Thomas Watson. Theatrical Poet, p. 213. 

I I 



1558 


1609 


1561 


1612 


1581 


1613 


1564 


1616 


1552 


1618 
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Born, Died. Editions. 

1553 1599 Edmund Spenser. Edited by Todd. 

_ ^— _ John Ltlt. Wrote Euphues, and nine Plays. 

1551 — — Alexander Hume. 

1558 1600 Thomas Nash. List of works in Beloe's Anecdotes. 

1534 1604 Edward Yere, Earl of Oxford. 

— — Thomas Stoker. Wrote in England's Helicon. 
1574 1656 Joseph Hall, Bishop Hall. Satires, frequently re- 
printed. 

William Warner. Albion's England. 

Sir John Harrington. Specimens in Nogse Antiq. 

Sir Thomas Ovbrburt. Characters or Lives of 

sundry persons. 
WiLUAM Shakspeare. Souucts frequently reprinted. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Soul's Farewell. 
» •— -* Joshua STLYEffTER. Du Bartas Divine Weekcs and 
Works. 

1562 1619 Samuel Daniel. A frieRd of Sbakspeare's. 

^— — • Giles jsid Phinbas Fleichsr* Comus of Fletcher. 

1568 — — ^ Henrt Constabue*. 

1555 1624 Nicholas Bretqn. List Censira Lit. Biog. Poet. 

1556 1625 Dr. Thomas Lodcw. Wrote Plays, and translated 

Josephus. 

1586 1618 Beaumont and i Dramatic. 

1576 1625 Fletchbr. ) 

1570 1^626 Sir Jom Davibs. Poem ob Immortality of theSoiri. 

1592 1627 Thomas GoFFE. Wrote Tragedy of Amurath. 
•~-^ 1698 Sir Fulkb (Brbvillb. 

1582 ^— « Sir John Beaumont. Brother to the celebrated Dra- 
matic Post. 

1563 1^1 Miohael Dratton. Wrote Poly olbion, first 1613. 

1685 Edward FAnurAxl Best translator of Tasso. In- 

scribed to Queen EliBl 

. .^^ Samuel Rowlands. Pamphleteer in the reign of Elisa- 
beth and James the First. 
1573 1631 John Donne, D. D. 
..^.^ ^..^.^ Thomas Picks. Collectfon of Songs, 1631. 

1593 1632 George Herbert, called Holy George Herbert. 

Temple. 

— 1684 John Marston. Dramatist. 
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Born. 
1357 



1605 1634 



1582 


1635 




1629 


1584 







1626 


1574 


1637 


1589 


1639 


1568 


1639 


1560 


1640 


- 


16.?8 



1584 


1640 


1608 


1641 


1610 


1642 


1611 


1643 


1677 


1643 


1592 


1644 


1590 


1645 



1585 



1605 

1627 



1631 
1602 



Died< Bditions* 

1634 Oboage Chapstaiv. Friend of SbakspH&re. Versifiet 

of Homer* 
Thomas Randolph. !lh1end of Ben Jonson. Mirse*s 

Looking Glass. 
H. CoRBCTT. A most facefloQd Blsbo^. 
Thomas Middleton. Friend of Ben Jonaon. 
AicHARD NiGCOLS. Contributor to the Itflrror for 

Magistrates. 
Charles Fftzgef^rat. 
Ben Jonson. Gilchrist, Giflbrd, editors. 
Thomas Carevt. 
Sir Henrt Wotton. 
WiLLtAM Ax/fncANDER, Sail of Stirling. 
Nathan Field. Contemporary with Massinger. 

Thomas De&ker. ■ ^Marston. 

John Webster. ■ Rowley. 

John Ford. Plays, published in 1629 and 1639. 
William RowtEY. Player by profession. " 
Phiup Massinger. Dramatic Poet, Gifford. 
Sir John SvcKLiNb. 
Sidney Godolpbin. > 
William Cartwbight. 

George Sandys. Beanlifal translations of Psalms. 
Francis Quarles, Anthor of Emblems. 
1645 William Brown. Britannia's Pastorals. 

Thomas Nabbes. Inferior Dramatist, in the reign of 

Charles I. 
— — Thomas Haywood, Dramatist, in the reign of Charles 

I. 

1649 William Drummond. Sonnets. 

1650 Thomas May. Best Latin Poet of England. 
1654 Richard Crasraw. Pope borrowed of him. 
1654 William Habingtoi». Castara. 

1656 John HaLl. 

1658 William C'habiberlayn. Dramatist. 

■■ Richard Lovelace. 

1664 Catherine Phillips, called the matchless Orindb. 

^-— William Heminge, Dramatist. 



Born. 


Died. 


1694 


1666 


1630 




1591 




1618 


1667 


1608 


1666 
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Editions. 
James Shirlet. Dramatic ; new edition in the pre&». 
Ajuezander Brome. 
Robert Herrick. Hesperides. 
Abraham Cowlet. 

Sir Richard Fahshawb. Wrote some elegant trans- 
lations. 
1605 1668 Sir William Davenant. Said to have been the son 

of Shakspeare. 
1615 ..-. Sir John Deftham. 
— ^ 1669 John Bulteel. 
1588 —^ George Wither, List of works in Brit. Bib- 

lioifrapher. 
1501 1669 Dr. Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, and Chap- 
lain to James L 
Sir John Mennis and Muse's Recreations. 
James Smith. 

Jaspe r Matne. Comed ies. 
Richard Braithwaite. Satires. 
John Milton. 

Andrew Maryell. A good edition is wanted. 
Thobias Stanley. Editor of Eschylus, and translator. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 
Samuel Butler. Hudibras. 
Isaac Walton. 

Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon. First to 
notice Paradise Lost. 
1651 1685 Thobias Otway. Dramatic. 
■ N. Hook. 

1687 Phiup Ayres. Lyric Poems. 
1605 ■ Edmund Waller. 

1630 ■ Charles Cotton. * 

1614 — Dr. Henry More. Psychozoia. 

16S6 1688 George Etheridge. Comical Revenge. 

16S6 — Thomas Flatman. Imitator of Cowley. 

• 1689 Aphra Bern. Plays. 

^— 1691 Nathaniel Lee. Tragedies. 

1640 — Thomas Shadwell. Seventeen plays 

1695 Henry Vaugh^n. Sacred Poems. 

1631 1700 John Dryden. 



1500 




1604 






1672 


1588 


1673 


1608 


1674 


1620 


1678 


1647 


1680 


1613 




1593 


1683 




1684 
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Bom. Died. Editions. 

1639 1701 Sir Charles Sedlet. Comedies. | 

1667 170S John Pomprbt. Choice and Reason. 

1704 Thomas Brown. 

1637 1706 Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset. 

1683 1707 George Stepney. 

1676 1708 John Philips. Splendid Shilling. 

, 1714 Dr. Walter Pope. 

1697 1717 Thomas Parnbll. 
1673 1718 Nicholas Rowb. 

_ Samuel Garth. Friend of Addison. 

1550 Peter Anthony Motteaux. 

1664 1721 Joseph Addison. 

i Matthew Prior. 

1726 Dr. George Sewbll. Author of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's Tragedy. 

1666 1726 Sir John Vanbrugh. Poet and Architect. 
1669 1729 William Congreve. Comedies. 

1683 1730 Elijah Fenton. 

1667 1731 Edward Ward, Ned Ward. Nuptial Dialogues. 
1688 1732 John Gay. 

1733 Barton Booth. An eminent Actor. 
1667 1735 George Granville, Lord Lansdown. 

1696 1737 Matthew Green. The Poem of the Spleen is 

excellent. 
1693 1739 George Lillo. Tragic Poet. 
1686 1740 Thomas Tickell. Friend of Addison. 
1710 1742 James Hammond. 
1592 — ^ Wiluam Someryille. The Chase. 
Iiyi5 .--^ Richard West. Friend of Gray. 

1697 1743 Richard Savage. 

1688 1744 Alexander Pope. War burton, Bowles, Roscoe, edi- 
tors. 
1557 _ Jonathan Swipt, Nichols, Walter Scott. 
.— • Jambs Bramston. 

i 

1687 1745 Thobias Warton. 

1660 1746 • Southern. 

1669 1747 Robert Blair. Grave. | 

1700 1748 Jambs Tomson. 

1574 Isaac Watts. 

1671 174 Ambrose Philips. 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1703 1749 Leonard Welbtkd. 

1685 1750 Aahon Hnx. 

1704 1754 William Hamiltoit. 
1706 1756 Gilbert Wevt. 
1721 1756 William Colliws. 
1671 1757 GoLUEV Gibber. 
1712 — — ^ Edward Moore. 

1700 1758 JoHW Dyer. Grongar Hill. 

1686 -— — Allan Ramsat. 

1709 1759 Sir Charles Hawbu-rt Wiluam*. 

1705 1760 Isaac Hawkris Browitk. 
1691 1763 John Byrom. 

1714 — ^ William Shenstons. Sch(N>lHiBtr<es8. 
. _ Henry Carey. 

1731 1764 Charles Churchill. 

1703 ....^ Robert Dodsley, 

1733 — Lloyd. 

1700 1765 David Malcet. 

1631 Edward Youn«. 

1715 • 1765 John Brown. 
1746 1767 Michael Bruce. 

1723 James Grainger* 

— 1769 John Gilbert Cooper. 

1720 :■ James Merrick. 

1730 William Falconer. Shipwreck. 

1721 1770 Mark Akenside. 
1752 — — Thomas Chatterton. 

1722 ^-— CBRivToraBR Smart. 

1716 1771 Thomas Gray. 
1738 . CuTHBERT Shaw. 
17131 , ■ .. TosrAtS Sm^li^vit. 
1729 1773 John Cunningham. 
1709 -.—- George, Lord Lytpleton. 
1750 1774 Robert Fergusson. 
1728 1774 Oliver Goldsmith. 

1720 • • Paul Whitehead. 

1700 Walter Ha.rtb. 

1775 Edward Loyibond. 

1721 ' 1777 Francis Fawkes. 
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Born. 


Died. 


1709 


1779 


1735 


» 


1743 




1723 


17^0 


1766 




1715 


1781 


1706 


1783 


1730 






1784 


1709 




1725 


1785 


1712 




1718 




1738 


1786 


1766 


1788 


1748 




1709 




17S4 




1707 




1728 


1790 


1721 


1791 


1746 




1746 


1794 


1731 


1795 


1754 


1796 


1758 




1725 


1797 


1722 


1800 


1731 




1732 


1^02 


1735 


1803 


1734 


1805 



Editions* 
John Armstrong* 
— Langhorne. 
Thomas Penrose. 
Sir William BLACKarroNE. 
Sir John Henrt Moore, Bart. 
Richard Jago. 
Henrt Brooke. 
John Scott. 

George Alexander Stevens. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
WrLLiAM WmrsvBAD. 
Richard Gloyer. 
John Hall Stephenson. 
Edward Thomson. Sea Songs. 

HsNRir HfiADLT. 

John Logan. 

Robert Craggs, EArl Nugent. 

WlLCIAM JUUtfB JtflCKLB. 

Nathaniel Cotton. 
Thomas Warton. 
■ Blacklock. 

William Haywabd Roberts. 
Sir Wiluam Jones. 
1795 Samuel Bishop. 

John Bampfylde. 

Robert Burns. 

William Mason* 

Joseph Warton. 

William Cowpss. 

Erasmus Darwin. Botanic Garden. 

James Beattie. 

Christopher Anstey. Bath Guide. 
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CiiAUCEft. The Works of William Chaucer, 5 vols, 
crown octavo, with portraits and prints by Stot- 
hard, including the celebrated Canterbury Pil-, 
grimage, 2/ 12s 6d^ large paper, 5/ 5*. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has executed hislask so complete, correct, and ^a- 
tisfactoryy that it were difficult, perhaps, to mention any other 
classic, ancient or modern, which has received more copious and 
curious illustration. Dibdin* 

Pope says it is easy to make out the general 
course of our poetry. Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and 
Dryden are the great landmarks for it. Speaking 
in reference to our miscellaneous writers. 

Chaucer and his contemporaries borrowed a good 
deal from the Provencal poets. I read him with 
as much pleasure as any of our poets; he is a master 
of manners and description. 

Gower, Lydgate, Skelton, Hawes, fill up the next 
period, of whom no late editions have appeared, 
and are therefore chiefly met with in the cabinets 
of the curious. 
Shakspeare. The Poems of Shakspeare, octavo, 

Sir. 
Spenser. The Fairy Queene, and other works, by 

Edmund Spenser, with illustrations, notes, &c. 

by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 8 volumes, octavo, 

Ai As. 

The introduction is replete with interest and information. The 
notes at the foot of the text are apposite and erudite, and the 
glossary at the close of the worlc is at once full and com- 
plete. 
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There is a pretty edition of Spenser printed by Mr. 

Pickering, 5 volumes, crown octavo, with an 

essay on his life and writings, 3/. 

Spenser's command of imagery is wide, easy, and 

luxuriant ; he threw the soul of harmony into our 

verse, and made it more warmly, tenderly, and 

magnificently descriptive than it ever was before ; 

he is the Rubens of English Poetry. 

CampbelL 

There is something in Spenser that pleases one 
as strongly in one^s old age as it did in one^s youth. 
I read the Fairy Queene when I was about twelve 
with a vast deal of delight. Pope. 

Michael Drayton was one of the imitators of 
Spenser, and Fairfax another. Milton, in his first 
pieces, is an evident follower of Spenser too, in 
his famous Allegro and Penseroso. Pope. 

The Poems of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyalt 
have been recently reprinted by Dr. Nott, 8 
vols, quarto. 

BuTLBR. Hudibras, by William Butler, .3 vols, 
octavo, wood cuts, 2/ 2s. 

Baldwyn's edition is a most curioos and splendid performance | 
the notes are those of Dr. Grey ; the cuts are in wood, bj differ- 
eat artists, from the designs of ThurstoQ. The remains ara pub- 
lished in the same form | only twenty-five copies were strnck off 
in an imperial quarto form. 

The lint part of Hadibras is the most perfect ; that was the 
rieh fmic of matured meditation, of wit, of learninf^, and of 
leisure. A mind of the most original powers had been perpe- 
tnally acted on by some of the most extraordinary events, and 
penons of political and religions history. Bntler had lived 
amidst scenes which might have excited indignation and grief, 

K K 
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b«t h is Utomg €oBteiiq>t of the acUvB could oal^r suppiy ladteroas 

images and caustic raillery. 

Hall. The Satires of Biskop Hall> entitled Virr 
gedemiarum Satires^ in six books, crown octavo,- 
9s. 

These satires are marked with a classical precision to which 
English poetry bad yet rarely attained, and are replete with 
anfmatioo.of style and sentiment. 

Milton. The. Poetical . Works, of , John Milton, 
with a new life, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 7 vols, 
octavo, 1826. 

Poetical Works, by Hawkins, 4 volumes^ 

octavo, 2/ 2^. 

— Poetical Wotks, with translations of the 



Italian and Latin Poems, 3 vols, crown octavo, 
fine portrait, 1/ 4^. 

With an Essay by Dr. Aikin, 4 volumes, 



duodecimo. 

With Westall's Illustrations, 2 vols, duo- 



decimo, lbs. 

Paradise Lost, with illustrations by Mar« 



tin, publishing in parts, 12^ each, small paper, 

18* large. 
When Paradise Lost appeared, though it was not 
neglected) it attracted no .crowd of jmitatocs^ wd made 
ho visible change in the poetical practice of * the age. 
He stood alone and aloof, above his times, the bard of 
immortal^sulgects, and^ $19 far as th^e, is. perpetuity 
in language, of immortal ^me. > 
I The very choice of those, subjects bespoke a con- 
tempt for any spqci^s of excellence that was aitwined 
l^ any othermen. 
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There is samething that overawes tl^e miiul in con- 
ceiving liis long deliberated selection of that theme ; 
^ attempting it when his eyes were shi;t ^pon th^ 
&Qe of nature | his * dependance, we might almost 
say^ upon supernatural inspiration, and in the calm 
air of strength wi^h which he opens Paradise Lo9t, 
beginning a mighty performance without the af^arr 
anct of an effort. 

, The warlike part of Paradise Lost was iaseparable 
from its subject; whetjier it could have b^en diffinreatly 
managed is a ^i^oblem which our revefenee for Milton 
^ij^UrScaPcely penmit us to state. 
. :What an awful effect hcfs the dim and und^ne^ 
conception of the conflict which we gather from the 
f|>ening of the first book ! There the veil of mystery 
is left undrawn betweien us and a subject which the 
powers of description were inadequate to exhibit. 
The ministers of divine vengeance- and pursuit ha^ 
•been recall'd, the thunders had ceased 

*' To bellow through the vait and boundless deep,*' 

(in that line what an image of sound and space is 
conveyed ! ) and our terrific conception of the past is 
deepened by its indistinctness. 

In delineating the blessed spirits^ Milton has ex- 
hausted all the conceivable variety that could be 
.given to pictures of unshaded sanctity, but it is chiefly 
in those fallen angels that his excellence is conspicur 
ous above every thing ancient or modern. Their apr 
pearance dwarfs every other poetical conceptioq^ 
when we tufrnbUr dilated eyes from, contemplating 
them. 



. " 
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It is not their external aftributes alone which ex- 
pand the imagination, but their souls^ which are as 
colossal as their stature, their ^^ thoughh that wander 
through etemityj^ the pride that biirns amidst the 
ruins of their divine natures, and their genius that 
feels with the ardour, and debates with the eloquence 
of heaven. 

Milton did not begin to write Paradise Lost 
until he was forty-seven. He sold it for five pounds 
to Samuel Simmons, April 37, 1667. In two years 
more he had five pounds for the second edition. In 
1680 Mrs. Milton sold all her right for eight poundii; 
Simmons then sold the copyright for twenty-five 
pounds. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that Milton had great 
difficulty in getting the book licensed. 

Dr. Bentley, the first editor of the Paradise 
Lost, got one hundred guineas for his edition. 

Dr. Newton, the next editor, got six hundred 
and thirty pounds for the Paradise Lost, and oqo 
hundred and five pounds for the Regained. 

It was an extraordinary misjudgment of the cele- 
brated Waller, who speaks thus of the first appear- 
ance of Paradise Lost; 

^^ The old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath 
<^ published a tedious poem on the fall of man ; if 
*< its length be ilot considered a merit, it has no 
^< other." 

Pope. The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. with 
notes and illustrations, by himself and others^ to 
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which are added a new life of the author^ by Wil- 
iiam Roscoe^ Esq. 10 vols. 6/. 
Pope gave our heroic couplet its strictest melody and 
tersest expression ;— » 

^^ D^un mot mis en sa place ilenseignelepouvoir." 

In order to do justice to Pope, we should forget 
his imitators if that were possible; but it is easier to 
i^member them, to forget by an effort, to acquire as- 
sociations, than to shake them off. Every one may 
recollect how often the most beautiful air has palled 
.upon his ear, and grown insipid, from being played 
pr sung by vulgar musicians. It is the same thing 
with regard to Pope's versi^cation. 

The first edition of Pope's translation of the Iliad 
appeared in 1715 — SO, in six quarto volumes, it was 
reprinted in six folio volumes. 

The Odyssey appeared in 1725, in the same number 
jof volumes. Lintot was the publisher. 

Pope's contract with Lintot was that he should re« 
ceive two hundred pounds for each volume of the 
Iliad, besides all the copies for his subscribers and 
for presents. The subscribers were five hundred and 
seventy-five, and many subscribed for more than, one 
icopy ; so that he must have received upwards of six 
thousand pounds. 

He was at first apprehensive that the contract 
might rum Lintot, and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from thinking any more of it. The event, however, 
proved quite the reverse, the success of the work wag 
so unparalleled as at once to enrich the bookseller 
and prove a productive estate to his family. 

Spene *s Anecdotes. 
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. S;vrift gwe Pope . the property af hie GuUiyer's 
Travels, ^hich he sold .the copyright for .three hnn- 
tdred pomids, andgave up to him, in ITST, hie share 
of the copyright of three volumes of MiscellanieSy 
which pwteto one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Warton received five hundired ppuitds for hie edi- 
;tioft pf Pope^^s works. 

1>BYPSK. The Works pf Dryden, with notes by Sir 
^Walter Scott, 19 vols, octavo. 

Dryden cleiared, every way, about twelve hundred 
pounds by his Virgil. His Virgil was one of the first 
i>ooks that had any thing of a subscription, and that 
was principally on account of the prints, which were 
Ogilby*s plates touched up. ' Pope. 

Pope says he learned versification from reading 
Dryden. 

Dryden sold ten thousand verses to Tonson, for 
three hundred pounds ; he had sixpence each line for 
his Fables. 

Gray. The Poetical Works of Thpmas Gray, 
with notes by Mitford, 2 vols. 16^, 

Dr. Dibdin recommends this edition as commodious and cor- 
rect $ it f s very neatly printed. 

Horace Walpolo fays* Gray was a little man of very qii|^i»ly 
appearance. 

,Gat. Gay gained a considerable sum by his 
writings. 

Gay got four hundred pounds by the first B^ggar^s 
Opera, and eleven or twelve hundred poniide by the 
peeond. This p^y caused considerable bustle. 



In the year 1773, Sir John Fielding told the Bench 
of Justices, that he had written to Mr. Garrick con- 
cerning the impropriety of performing the Beggar's 
Opera, which never was represented without creating 
an additional number of thieves : and they particu- 
larly requested that he would, desist from performing 
that opera on Saturday evening. . , . 

Such also were the fears of the church, as to the 

* - . • . '. * 

effect of this play, that Dr. Herring, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, preached a sermon against it ; and 
Dean Swift was writing in favour of it in the Intelli- 
gencer. 

Gay was called, in consequence of if, the Orpheus 
of Highwaymen. 

Collins. Ode on the -Passions. 
Akenside. Dodsley gave Akenside one hundred 
and twenty guineas for his Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, and Mallet the same sum for his Amyntor 
and Theddor. 

AlbMiaU^ M'the most perfect brilder of oiir folairk'?enot 

Young. The Works of Dr. Edward Yoang, -at^ 
collected intaSTola; octavo. \l 4^. 

■ The Night Thoughts are publisjbied in a va^ 

riety of forms,: the neatest edition is that of 
Sbarpe, in duodecimo, with illustrations, )5s. ^ 

Dr. Young receiTed of Dodsley, the bogJkseUer, two hiiiulr«4 
fuineas for the first three Night Thoughts. . . 

The Satires of Toudg deserve to be more generally read. Dr. 
JohiiKm hAi giTcn him fata ^1 mbta of ^ralfit. 

Shcn8to^s« Tjie initaitnUel^cboolBiistnegs' of Shftri<s 
9tQi)e i« ojae of the fdidtiea of geniu». ^ 
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THOMSON- 



From the kindness of the late Earl of Buchan t 
have beea put in possession of a number of original 
letters by the author of the Seasons, and fragments of 
poetry on various occasions ; as they have never be- 
fore met the public eye, some extracts may be in^ 
teresting, more especially as the memoirs' extant ar^^ 
very meagre and imperfect. 



HOTITIA RESPECTING THE FAMILY AND CONNEC- 
TIONS OF THOMSON. 

JamesThomson had no brothers marHed, and aoner 
that survived him ; he had three sisters, all of whom 
survived him. 

Jane, the eldest, was the wife of Mr. Robert Thom- 
son, schoolmaster at Lanark, by whom she had Ro- 
bert, a student of Medicine, who attended the medical 
classes at Edinburgh, for two years, and died soon 
after, at his father ^s house in Lanark. 

Elizabeth, the second, was the wife of Mr. Robert 
Bell, minister, of Strathaven, in Clydesdale, by whom 
she had two sons. Dr. James Bell, minister of Cold- 
stream, who published a volume of sermons preached 
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before the University of Glasgow ; and Thomas Bell, 
the second son, was a merchant in Jamaica, and died 
there. 

Mary, the youngest sister, was the wife of Mr. 
William Craig, merchant in Edinburgh, who had 
only one son, Mr. James Craig, the respectable 
architect who gave the plan of the new town of Edin- 
burgh. 

The last surviving sister of the bard of Ednam, was 
buried at Edinburgh, September 22d, 1790, her bro- 
ther's birth-day, on which day his anniversary was 
commemorated at Ednam, his birth-place, by the Earl 
of Buchan and a select party. 

Jedburgh Abbey is a magnificent old ruin and stands 
on the banks of the Jed. In part of it the grammar- 
school of Jedburgh was formerly kept, and here the 
poet received the rudiments of his education. 

Mr. Riccalton, whose name is mentioned in these 
memoranda, was the clergyman of Hopkirk, the neigh- 
bouring parish to Southdean, and in the same pres- 
bytery, on the banks of the Rule. 

He is buried in the church-yard of that parish, 
and round this church-yard the Rule winds its 
course. He was distinguished both as a divine and a 
poet, and was the only friend and kind adviser of 
Thomson. 

A poem composed by him, on the storm gathering 
round Rubber's Law, a hill in the neighbourhood, is 
said to have given the first idea of the Seasons. Of 
this poem several copies were printed, but have now 
for a long time been lost. It is most likely ,^ how- 

L L 
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ever, to be found in some old Magazine previous to 
1727. 

On the banks of the Ale is situated the manse of the 
parish of Ancram. Here Thomson spent much of 
his time with Mr. Cranstoun, then clergyman of that 
parish ; and a cave is still pointed out in the banks, 
in which, it is said, he frequently indulged his reve- 
ries. Hence, to this day it is called Thomson's 
Cave. 

The ancient seat of the Cranstouns was situated on 
a high bank of the Oxnam, not far from its junction - 
with the Tiviot. 

With that noble &mily Thomson frequently re- 
sided. 



EXTBACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 



THOMSON to Mr. LYTTLETON, afterwards LORD LYITLETON. 

** London, July 14, 174S. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

^^ I had the pleasure of yours some posts ago, and 
have delayed answering hitherto, that I might 
be able to determine when I could have the happiness 
of waiting upon you. 

<^ Hagley is the place in England I most desire to 
see ; I imagine it to be greatly delightful in itself, and 
I know it to be so, to the highest degree, by the com- 
pany it is animated by. Some reasons prevent my 
waiting upon you immediately, but if you will be so 
good as to let me know how long you design to stay 
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in the country, nothing shall hinder me from passing 
three weeks or a month with you before you leave 
it. 

^^ As this will fall in autumn, I shall like it the bet- 
ter, for I think that season of the year the most pleas- 
ing and the most poetical ; the spirits are not then 
dissipated by the gaiety of spring, and the glaring light 
of summer, but composed into a serious and tempered 
joy. The year is perfect. 

^^ In the meantime I shall go on with correcting 
the Seasons, and hope to carry down more than one 
of them with me. The muses whom you obligingly 
say I shall bring along with me, I shall find with you; 
the muses of the great simple country, not the little 
fine lady muses of Richmond Hill. I have lived so 
long in the noise or at least the distant din of the 
town, that I begin to forget what retirement is ; with 
you I shall enjoy it in its highest elegance, and purest 
simplicity. 

^^ The mind will not only be soothed into peace, but 
enlivened into harmony. My compliments attend all 
at Hagley, and particularly her* who gives it 
charms to you it never had before.. 

" Believe me to be ever, 

" With the greatest respect, 
^' Most affectionately yours, 

*'JAM£S THOMSON.'* 



^ Lwcy Fortescae, Lord Lyttteton's first wife. 
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THOAISON to Mr. G. RO^S. 

*' London, November 6, 1736* 
^' DEAR ROSS, 

'' I own I have a good deal of assurance, after ask- 
ing one favour of you, never to answer your letter 
till I ask another. 

^^ But, not to mince the matter more to a friend, and 
all apologies apart, hearken to my request. My sis- 
ters have been advised by their friends, to set up at 
Edinburgh, a little milliner's shop, and if you can 
conveniently advance to them twelve pounds on my 
account, it will be a particular favour. * 

^' That will set them-a-going, and I design from 
time to time to send them goods from hence: my 
whole account I will pay you when you come up 
here, not in poetical paper credit, but in the solid 
money of this dirty world. I shall not draw upon you, 
in case you should not be prepared to defend yourself; 
but if your purse be valiant, please to enquire for 
Jane or Elizabeth Thomson, at the Rev. Mr. Gus- 
thart's,* and if this letter be not sufficient testimony 
of the debt, I will send you whatever you shall de« 
sire. 



* One of the ministers of Edinburgh, father of Dr. Gosthart, at 
Ball's. By that worthy clergyman I was baptized, on the 8th of June, 
O.S. 1748, and he was always so kind to me, that I wish I conld per- 
petuate the memory of his virtnes. Earl ofBuchan. 
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'' It is late and I would not lose this post ; like a 
laconic man of business, therefore, I ipust stop short, 
though I have several things to impart to you. 

^* The next letter I write to you shall be washed 
clean from business in the Castalian fountain. 

^^ I am whipping and spurring to finish a tragedy 
for you this winter, but am still at some distance 
from the goal, which makes me fear being distanced. 

Remember me to all friends, and above them all, 
heartily to Mr. Forbes ; though my affection for him 
is not fanned by letters, yet it is as high as when I 
was ^his brother in virtu, and played at chess with 
him in a post chaise. 

^^ I am, dear Ross, 

" Most sincerely yours. 

To Mr. Ci Ross, " JAMES THOMSON." • 

At the Hon. Duncan Forbes, Edinburgh. 



THOMSON to Mr. G. ROSS. 

London, January 18, ITST. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

"Having been entirely in the country of late, finish- 
ing my play, I did not receive your's till some days 
ago. 

" It was kind in you not to draw rashly upon me, 
which at present had put me into danger ; but very 
soon, that is to say about two months hence, I shall 
have a golden buckler, and you may draw boldly. 
My play is received in Drury-lane, and will be put 
into my Lord Chamberlain's or his deputy's hands 
to morrow. May we hope to see you this winter. 
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and to hare the assistance of your bands in case it 
is acted? What will become of you ifyoudonot 
come up ? I am afraid Creepy* and you will be ac- 
quainted. 

Forbes I hope is cheerful and in good health* 
Shall we never see him? Or shall I go to him 
before he comes to us 2 I long to see him, in order 
to play out that game of chess which we left un- 
finished. Remember me kindly to him, with all the 
zealous truth of old friendship. Fettyf came here 
two or three days ago ; X have not yet seen the round 
man of God to be. He is to be parsonifyed a few 
days hence. How a gown and cassock will become 
him; and with what a holj/ leer he will edify the devout 
females ! 

There is no doubt of his having a call, for he is 
immediately to enter upon a tolerable living. God 
grant him more, and as fat as himself. 

It rejoices me to see one worthy, honest, excellent 
man, raised, at least, to independence. Fray make 
my compliments to my Lord President,j: and all 
friends. I shall be glad to hear more at large from 
you. Just now I am with the Alderman, who wishes 
you all happiness. 

Believe me ever, 

Most affectionately your's, 

JAMES THOMSON. 



« The stool of repeoCance. 

f The RevereDd Patrick Murdoch, ^* The oily man of God in the 
Castle of Indolence." 
X Duncan Forbes. 
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Thomson^s last letter to Paterson,* written a few 
days before his. last illness, beginning of May, 
1748 ; from the original in Thomson's hand- writ* 
ing, found among his papers by his executors, 
and presented by the heir of Sir Andrew Mitchell 
to the Earl of Buchan. 

No Date. 

BEAR PATERSON, 

In the first place, and previous to my letter, I must 
recommend to your favour and protection, Mr. James 
Smith, searcher in St. Christopher's; and I beg of you, 
as occasion shall serve, and as you find he merits it, 
to advance him in the business of the customs. He is 
warmly recommended to jme by Sargent, who, in 
verity, turns out one of the best men of our youthful 
acquaintance, — honest, honourable, friendly, and ge- 
nerous. 

If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes a 
paltry selfish affair, — a pitiful morsel in a corner* 
Sargent is so happily married, that I could almost 
say, — ifie same case happen to us all. 

That I have not answered several letters of yours, 
is not owing to the want of friendship and the sincerest 
regard for you; but you know me well enough to 
account for my silence, without my saying any more 



* Paterson was Thomson*! deputy, as surveyor general of the 
Leeward Islands. 
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upon that head ; besides, I have very little to say that 
is worthy to be transmitted over the great ocean. 
The world either futilises so much, or we grow so 
dead to.it, that its transactions make but feeble im- 
pressions on us. Retirement and nature are more and 
more my passion every day. And now, even now, 
the charming time comes on: Heaven is just on the 

« 

point, (or rather in the very act), of giving earth a 
green gown. The voice of the nightingale is heard 
in our lane.* 

You must know that I have enlarged my rural 
domain, much to the same dimensions you have done 
yours. The two fields next to me, from the first of 
which I have walled — no, no, — paled in about as 
much as my garden consisted of before, so that the 
walk runs round the hedge, where you may figure 
me walking any time of the day, and sometimes 
in the night. I imagine you reclining under 
cedars, and there enjoying more magnificent slum- 
bers than are known to the pale climates of the 
north ; slumbers rendered awful and divine by 
the solemn stillness and deep fervors of the torrid 
noon. At other times I image you drinkino^ punch 
in groves of lime or orange trees, gathering pine- 
apples from hedges, as commonly as we may black- 
berries, poetising under lofty laurels, or making 
love under full spread myrtles. But to lower my 
style a little, as I am such a genuine lover of 
gardening, why don't you rtfemember me in that in- 



* TbpmsoD resided in Kew Lane. 
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stance, and send me some seeds of things that might 
succeed here during the summer, though they cannot 
perfect their seeds sufficiently in this (to them) unge- 
nial climate to propagate ; in which case is the cal- 
liloo, which, from the seed ^it bore here, came up 
puny, ricketty, and good for nothing. There are 
other things cek*tainly with you, not yet brought 
over hither, that might flourish here in the summer 
time, and live tolerably well, provided they be 
sheltered in an hospitable stove or green-house du- 
ring the winter. You will give me no small pleasure 
by sending me, from time to time, some of these 
seeds, if it were no more but to amuse me in 
making the trial. 

With regard to the brother gardeners, you ought 
to know, that as they are half vegetables, the animal 
part of them will never have spirit enough to con- 
sent to the transplanting of the vegetables in to dis- 
tant, dangerous clmates. They, happily for them- 
selves, have no other idea but to dig on here, eat, 
drink, sleep, and kiss their wives. 

As to more important business, I have nothing 
to write to you. You know best. Be (as you 
always must be,) just and honest ;. but if., yqu 
are unhappily romantic, you shall come home with- 
out mon^y, and write a tragedy on yourself.* Mr. 



* Pflitenon had tried hU hand on a tragedy in London, without 
lucb lucceii. < 

MM 
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Lyttleton ioM me that the Grenviltes atid he hiMl 
strongly recommended the person the goveriWir and 
you proposed for that^ considerable oifiee, lately 
fallen vacant in your department, and that there vr^s 
good hopes of succeeding. He told me also that Mr. 
Pitt had said that it was not to be expected that offices 
such as that is, for which the greatest interest is mafc 
here at home, could be accorded to your recommenda- 
tion, but that as to the middling or inferior office, 
if there was not some particular reason to the 
icontrary, regard would be had thereto. This is all 
that can be reasonably desired : and if you are fldt 
infected with a certain Creolian distemper, (whererf 
I am persuaded your soul will Utterly resist tiie cdfi- 
tagion, as I hope your body will that of the nsvtural 
ones,) there are few men so capable of that unperish- 
able hkppiness, that peace and satisfaction of mitid, 
at least, that proceeds fVom being reasionable and 
moderate in our desires, as you. 

These are the treasures dug from an inexhaustible 
mine in our own breasts, which, like those in tike 
kingdom of heaven, the rust of time cann6t corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. I must learn to 
work this mine a little more, being struck off from 
a certain hundred pounds a year which you kn6w I 
•had. 

West, Mallet, and I, were all routed in one day ; 
if you would know why«— out of resentment to our 
friend in Argyll Street. Yet 1 have hopes given 
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me of having it Testpred with inters at seme time or 
other. Oh, that some time or othar is a great de- 
ceiver.' 

Coriolanus has not yet appeared op the stage, from 
the little dirty jealousy of TuUus* towards him who 
alone can act Coriolanus. t Indeed the first has en- 
tirely jockeyed the laat off the stage for this season, 
like a giant in his wrath. 

Let us have a little more ^tience, Patersop ; nay, 
hit us be cfaeerM ; at last all will be well, at least all 
will be over— here I mean : God forWd it should be 
so hereafter I But as sure as there is a Godj that; will 
not be so. 

Now tfas^k I am prating of myself, know that, after 
fourteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indoleppe co^euf 
abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly travel as far 
as Barbadoes. You have an apartment in it as a 
night pensioner; which you m^y re.i^/^mbj^r I filled 
up for you during oui* delightful purty s^t l!irortih jBq^* 
Will ever these days return again ? Don't you re- 
member eating the raw fish thai were never ca^ught ? All 
our friends are pretty much in statu quOj except ^ be 
poor Mr. Lyttleton^ He has Ijiad the severest trial a 
human tender heart can have ; but the old phy^ici^A, 
time, will at last close up his wpuii4s| thpugli tl^eir^ 
must always remain an inward smarting. . 



« Garrick. f Quln. 
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Mitchell * is in the house for Aberdeenshire, and 
has spoke modestly well ; I hope he will be something 
else soon ; none deserves better ; true friendship an 
humanity dwell in his heart. 

Gray is working hard to pass his accounts ; I spoke 
to him about that affair. If he gave you any trouble 
about it, even that ofduniiing, I shall think strangely, 
but I dare say he is too friendly to his old friends, and 
you are among the oldest. 

Symmer is at last tired of gaiety, and is going to 
take semi-country house, at Hammersmith. 

I am sorry that honest sensible Warrender (who is 
in town) seems to be stunted, in church preferments. 
He ought to be a tall cedar in the house of the Lord. 
If he is not so at last, it will add more fuel to my in- 
dignation, that burns already too intensely, and throbs 
towards an eruption. 

Patrick Murdoch is in town, tutor to Admiral Ver- 
non's son, and is in good hope of another living in 
Suffolk, that country of tranquillity, where he will 
then burr6w himself in a wife and be happy. Good- 
natured obliging Miller .is as usual. 

Though the doctor + increases in business he does 
not decrease in spleen, that is both humane and agree- 
able, like Japques in the play ; I sometimes, too, havie 
atouchof it. ► . 

But I must break off this chat with you about your 
friends, which, were I to indulge in, would be end- 



« Afterwarcls Envoy to BerUn and a Knight of the Bath, 
t Dr. Armstrong. 
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less. As for politics, we are, I believe, on the brink 
of a peace. The French are vapouring at present 
in the siege of Maestricht, at the same time they are 
mortally sick in their marine, and through all the 
vitals of France. It is a pity we cannot continue 
the war a little longer, and put their agonizing trade 
quite to death* This siege (I take it) they mean as 
their last flourish in the war. 

May your health, which never failed you yet, still 
continue, till you have scraped together enough to 
return home and live in some snug corner, as happy 
as the corycium seneXy in Virgil's fourth Georgic, 
whom I recommend both to you and myself as a per« 



feet model of the hdnest happy life. 
Believe me to be ever, 

Most sincerely and affectionately 
Yours, 

James Thomson. 



Captf of a Letter from Thomson, the Poety to Gavin 
Hamilton, Esq* at his house^ Edinburgh, 



London, February the IStb, 1737. 



^SIR, 



I lately heard from my sister's at Edinburgh, 
that you were so gopd as to promise to advance to 
them, on my account, a trifle of money which I pro- 
pose to allow them yearly. 

The sum is sixteen pounds sterling, and which I 
would have paid them eight pounds sterling at Mar« 
tinmas, and the other eight pounds at Whitsuntide, 
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tbe payment to begin from last Ma^rtinmas. So that 
the first year will be completed at Whitsunday next. 

Your doing this I shall look upon as a particular 
ftvomr, and the money shall be paid here at your 
•rder as you please to direct. 

Please^ upon receipt of this, to send to them at 
Mr. Onsthart's, and to advance to them the payment 
far last Martinmas, which place to my account. 
Had I had time this post,, I would have written to 
them to wait upon you* 

I have a tragedy entitled Agam^cnnoa, to be re* 
presented here about three weeks hence* Please 
to let me know^ how many copies I shall se^d to yo^^ 
and you shall have them in fall time. 1 have some 
thoughts of printing it for myself font If I do not, 
I will take care you shall have what copies of it you 
demand. 

If I can serve you in any thing else here, I shall 
be very glad. 

Believe me to be, sir. 

Your most aflfectionate, 

Humble servant, 

James Thomson. 
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From Thomson {the poei) to Mrs, Robertson^ tsfto was tH 
Bath for the recaoery of her healthy along ta)//A her sister. 
Miss Young {Ammida,) afterwards married to Admirtd 
CampbeU, 

Kew Lane, Nov. 87, t74«. 
MADAM, 

Give me leave to say that among^st all your friends 
nobody longs more ardently after the full establish- 
ment of your health, than I do, first and foremost 
upon your own personal account, and secondly from 
more selfish motives, that you may soon return tt> 
supply to us the want of the sun by your company. 
You may perhaps think this compliment a little hi o-h 
strained, whereas, upon the faith of a melancholy, 
and as I hope to laugh again, I would for three or 
four hours of your company, give three or four 
months of such days as these. But at the same time 
I must be so bold as to add, that though it be down* 
right deep November, and you. Miss Berry, and 
Miss Young absent, none of us will push the com- 
pliment so far as to verify the French author's ob- 
servation, who begins his book thus: — It was in 
the month of November,, when Englishmen hang 
and drown themselves— and yet I am dismal 
enough sometimes. Do, dear Mrs. Robertson, mak« 
haste to be well. 
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Sorely do I grieve not to have been one of your 
'squires the day you set out ; for besides the pleasure 
of attending you aud your companions^ I hear very 
diverting accounts of the country, particularly of 
David's navigation on horseback ; how it blew a hard 
gale of riding with him; driving him now a great 
way on one side, and then, helm a lee, on the other ; 
how he had almost committed piracy on the high- 
way ; and how he was next morning, while asleep, 
deserted by the ship's crew, and left among the 
savages, 

I am furthermore informed, that being thereunto 

moved by the instigation of , and 

not having the fear of the ladies before his eyes, he 
was guilty ojF high treason against their sovereign 
beauty by uttering certain base, scandalous, and 
traitorous words ; for the which he must in due time 
undergo his trial. George Scott, judge, James Ro- 
bertson, attorney-general, and William Paterson, 
foreman of the jury. But by their mutual accusa- 
tions I find there is a heavy charge against them all. 
To think pf leaving, nay, for some time actually to 
have left distrest ladies, under their protection, to 
travel in the dark, and through infamous places, 
where so many robberies had been committed the 
day before, is such a stain upon all chivalry as their 
return cannot entirely wipe off. 

They were indeed upon the brink of perdition ; 
for had they not returned, their swords must have 
been broken over their heads, their arms reversed, 
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nad the ban of all gallantry published against them. 
Nobody would have drunk, nobody toasted them; 
and nothing under making two n>r three campaigns 
ill the service of that kersic lady, the Queen of 
Hungary, could have restored them to any degree 
of honour. 

I hope the ladies have got their clothes. To be at 
Bath, yet debarred from the rooms, must.have been a 
cruel situation to such as know less how to converse 
with and enjoy themselves ? The very situation of 
Tantalus. And yet, notwithstanding, I do from my. 
soul most sincerely pity you, to be so long doomed to 
a place so delightfully tiresome. Delightfully did I 
say? No : it is merely a scene of waking dreams, 
where nothing but the phantoms of pleasure fly about 
witlfout any substance or reality. What a round of 
silly amusements, what a giddy circle of nothing, do 
these children of a larger size run every day. Nor 
does it only give a gay vertigo to the head, it has 
equally a bad influence on the heart. When the 
head is full of nothing but dress and scandal, 
and dice and cards, can the heart be sensible to those 
fine eipotions,those tender, humane, generous passions, 
that form the soul of all virtue and happiness ? Oh 
then, ye lovers, never think to make any impression 
on the heart of your dissipated fair. But I ask 
pardon, for railing at a place you are obliged to be at, 
andjv^hich I hope will restore you to perfect health. 
Yes, that reconciles me to it again : and if my letter 
was not already too long, I could now make its 
panegyric. 

NN 
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May I flatter myself with the hopes of hearing from 
you? If you send me your three names, and above 
them, we are well, I "shall even be glad of that. Ma- 
dam, I am sorry to acquaint you that your husband, 
once famous for hospitality, has lost it all since you left 
this place. Fray be so good as to lay your commands 
upon him to treat us, some night or other, with a 
bowl of punch, that we may drink your healths. I 
hadalmost forgot to congratulate you on your con- 
venient lodgings^ which I hear are exceedingly well 
furnished with stools and forms. 

But, to be quite serious, my first compliments, my 
most hearty respects, nay, in short, all the good wishes 
my heart can form, attend you all ! 

Believe me to be, with the utmost respect. 

Madam, i 

Your and Miss Young's and Miss Berry's 
Devoted humble servant, 

James Thomson. 



Memortmda of Thomson^ the PoeU ond his associates; 
communicated by James Robertson^ Esq. of Richmond^ in 
Surrey y late Surgeon to the household at Kewy October 17 9 
1791, ^o Thomas Parke^ Esq* the Poet^ and by him to the 
Earl of Buchan. 



Have you any objection, sir, to my taking down 
memorandums to a conversation ? 

Not in the least,* I will procure you pen, Ink, 
and paper immediately. 
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I understand, sir, y^Hi knew Thomson long ? 

I became acquainted with him in the year* 1729, 
when he published his poem of Winter* He lived 
opposite to me, in Lancaster Court, in the Strand. 
I went to the East Indies soon after^ which caused 
a chasm in our acquaintance ; but on my return our 
intimacy was streng^thened, and continued to the hour 
of his death. I do not know any man, living or dead, 
I ever esteemed more highly, and he was attached to 
me. I had once a complaint of a consumptive nature, 
which confined me much at home, and he was so good 
as to come often from Kew-lane to sit with me* 

Did you know Amanda ? 

Know her ?— Yes, air, I married her sister* 
Amanda was a Miss Young, daughter to Captain 
Gilbert Young, of the Gulyhill family, in Dum- 
friesshire, and was married afterwards to Admiral 
Campbell. She was a fine sensible Woman; and 
poor Thomson was desperately in love with Jier. 
Mr. Gilbert Young, her nephew, left my house this 
very morning. Thomson, indeed, was never wealthy 
enough to. marry. 

His circumstances, were said to have been in a 
flourishing way at the latter period of his life ? 

Sir, his circumstances never were very good, and 
would have been much worse, I believe, without 
my friendly interference. 

He was governed by the vis inertia> I think, to a 
great degree ? 

He was, sir. 

Mr. Collins, the brewer, has told me, that he was 
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SO heedless in his money concerns, that in paying: 
liim a bill for beer, he gave him two bank notes rolled 
together, instead of one. Collins did not perceive 
the mistake till he got home, and when he returned 
the note, Thomson appeared perfectly indifferent 
about the matter^ and said he had enough to go on 
"without it ! Mr. Robertson smiled at this anecdote, 
and said it was like him. 

He was not, I believe, one of the weeping philo- 
sophers. He was no Heraclitus ? 

No, he was not indeed. I remember his being 
stopped once, between Liondon and Richmond, and 
robbed of his watch, and when I expressed my regret 
for his loss, ^'Pshaw,damn it," said he, ^^ I am glad 
they took it from me, 'twas never good for any thing.^ 

Was he national in his affections ? 

He had no prejudices whatever; he was the most 
liberal of men in all his sentiments. 

I have been told he used to associate with Parson 
Cromer and some other convivials, at the Old Orange 
Tree, in Kew Lane ? 

Relaxation of any kind was, to him, frequently 
desirable, and he could conform to any company. 
He was benevolent and social, both in his 'writings 
and in his life, as his friend. Dr. Armstrong, said on 
another occasion, he [practised what he preached. 
Lord L's character of him, as an author, was per- 
fectly just, that in his last moments he had no cause 
to wish any thing blotted he had ever written. 

I hear he kept very late hours ? 

No, sir, very early : he was always up at sunrise, 
but then he had never been in bed. 
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Did you ever correspond with him F 

Very seldom. We were so much together there 
was little opportunity or occasion for it. 

You do not happen to have any reliques of his 
hand writing ? 

I don't think I have ; but when I get my breath 
a!little better I will look among my papers to try 
if I can. ^nd any. 

The kind ol^ gentleman was warmed with the 
subject, and even set forward to his escritoire in 
the pursuit, but returned only with a letter from the 
late Dr. Armstrong, which he flattered himself con- 
tained something relative to Thomson. In this he 
was mistaken. It was a rhapsody of thanks in return 
for being presented with a large bottle of spirits ; 
but it was well worth an airing. This, said Mr. R. 
will show you the intimate terms I was upon with 
Johnny Armstrong, who wrote that beautiful poem, 
'* The Art of Preserving the Health." He was a 
very ingenious and excellent man. 

Did you know Dr. Patrick Murdoch, who wrote 
Thomson's Life. 

Ay, very well, and esteemed him. Pattie, as I 
always called him, had a good heart. 

Pope, as I have heard, used often .to visit Thom- 
son ? 

- Yes, frequently. Pope has sometimes said, Thom- 
son, V\\ walk to the end of your garden, and then 
set off to the bottom of Kew-foot-lane and back. 
Pope, sir, courted Thomson, and Thomson was 
always admitted to Pope whether he had company 



A 
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or not; but Pope had a Jealousy of every eminent 
writer ; he was a viper that gnawed the file. 
Was Pope a great talker ? 

Pope, when he liked his company^ was a very 
agreeable man. He was fond of adulation, and when 
he had any dislike, was a most bitter satirist. 

Thomson, I thinks was very intimate with David 
Mallet, the editor of Bolingbroke ? . 

Sir, that person's name was properly Malloch ; 
but I used to call him Moloch in our festive mo- 
ments, and Thomson enjoyed the jest. Sir, he had 
not Thom^n's heart ; he Was not sound at the core ; 
he made a cat's-paw of Thomson, and I did not like 
the man on that account. 

Thomson had two cousins or nephews, who were 
gardeners, did they liye with him i 

No, they did not live with him, they lived upon 
him. He was so generous a man that if he had but 
two eggs he would have given them both away. 
Were you acquainted with Mr. Gray, who lived 
at Richmond Hill ? 

Yes, I knew a John Gray, who was a victualler. 
He purchased Thomson's collection of prints and 
drawings after his decease, but I believe purely out 
of ostentation. 

You must have had great influence over him, 
sir, from several circumstances you have men- 
tioned, but wish to be suppressed ? 

Without ostentation or vanity, sir, I really very 
often have wondered how I came to have so 
much, and the rest of his friends wondered too; 
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for I do say it most sincerely, that I never could 
find out what made Thomson and many of these 
geniuses so partial to me as they appeared. 

Then, sir, I suspect you are the only one who 
could not make the discovery i 

Sir, I was not fishing for a compliment, I do^ as- 
sure you. 

If you had, sir, I should not have snatched so 
eagerly at your bait. 

I suppose you attended Thomson in a medical 
as well as in a social capacity ? 

Yes, Armstrong and myself were with him till 
his last moments. I was in- the room with him 
when he died. A putrid fever carried him off 
in less than a week. He seemed to' toe to be de« 
sirous not to live, and I had reason to think that 
my sister-in-law was the occasion of this. He 
could not bear the thoughts of her being married 
to another. 

Pray did you attend his funeral ? 

Indeed I did, and a real funeral it was to me, as 
Quin said when he spoke the prologue to Gorio- 
lanus, ** I was in truth no actor there." 

Did you hear Quin speak that prologue, sir ? 

Yes, I could not have been absent. 

Were you the only intimate friend who paid the 
last tribute of respect to Thomson's remains ? 

No, sir, Quin attended, and Mallet, and another 
friend, whose name I do not recollect* He was inter- 
red in the north-west corner of Richmond church, 
just where the christening pew now stands. I pointed 
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out the place to the sexton's widow, that she might 
show it to, strangers. 

Did you know Andrew Millar, the bookseller ? 

I knew him well. He took a box near Thom- 
son's, in Kew-lane, to keep in with him as an author 
who might be profitable to him. Andrew was a good 
natured man, and not an unpleasant companion, but 
he was a little contracted in mind by his business^ 
and hsid the dross of a bookseller about him. 

Did you know Paterson ? 

Yes« Paterson had been clerk to a counting-, 
house in the city, went for some time abroad, and 
on his return was amanuensis to Thomson, was his 
deputy as surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands, 
and succeeded him in that office,, but he did not live 
long to enjoy it, I believe not more than two yeara. 

Collins, the poet, and Hammond, author of the 
liove Elegies, visited Thomson? 

Yes. Ah ! poor Collins, he had much genius, but 
half mad. Hammond was a gentleman, and a very 
pleasant man. Tet Thomson, I remember one day 
called him a burnished butterfly. Quin, the come- 
dian, was a sincere friend of Thomson; he was na- 
turally a most humane and friendly man, and only 
put on the brute when he thought it was expected 
from him by those who gave him credit for the 
character. 

Was the anecdote of Quin and Thomson true ? 

Yes, I believe it was. 

Boswell surmised that Thomson was a much 
coarser man than is commonly allowed ? 



r 
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Sir, Thomson was neither a petit maitre nor a 
boor; he had simplicity without rudeness, and a 
cultivated manner without being courtly. He had 
a great aversion to letter writing, and did not 
attempt much of prose composition of any kind- 
His time for composition was generally at the 
dead of night, and was.much ^n his summer house, 
which, together with every pipmorial of his residence, 
is carefully preserved by the Honourable Mrs. 
Boscawen. 

Did you know, sir, of any other attachments of 
Thomson's except that to his Amanda ? 

No, I believe he lyas more truly attached to my 
little wife and her sister than to any one else, 
next to Amanda. Mr. H. of Bangor, said he 
he was once asked to dinner by Thomson, but 
could not attend ; one of his friends, who was 
there, told him that there was a general stipula- 
tion agreed on by the whole company, that there 
should be no hard drinking. Thomson acquiesced, 
only requiring that each man should drink his 
bottle. The terms were accepted uncondition* 
ally, and when the cloth was removed, a three 
quart bottle was set before each of his guests. 
Thomson had . jonuch [of this kind of agreeable 
humour. Mr. Aikman the painter, and Dr. De 
la Cour, a physician and ingenious writer, were 
^"~"^ate and beloved friends of Thomson. Mr. 
Aikman was a gentleman of competent estate, and 
was always friendly to Thomson. 

Sir, I cordially thank you for this kindness, in 

o • 
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And claims the well earned raptures of the sky, 
Yet fond concern recalls the mother's eye ;— 
She seeks th' unfriended orphans left behind, 
So hardly left I so bitterly resigned ! — * 
Still ! still I is she my soul's diurnal theme, 
The waking vision, and the wailing dream ; 
Amid the ruddy sun's enlivening blaze. 
O'er my dark eyes the dewy image plays, 
And in the dread dominion of the nigltf. 
Shines out again the sadly pleasing sight ; 
Triumphant virtue all .around her dart^^ 
And more than volumes every look imparts ; 
liooks soft yet awful, melting yet serene. 
Where both th^ mother and the saint are seen. 
But ah ! that night — that tort'riiig night remains, 
May darkness dye it with its deepest stains ! 
May joy on it forsake her rosy bow'rs, 
And streaming sorrow blast its baleful hours 1 
When on the margin of the briny flood, 
Chill'd with a sad presaging damp I stood; 
Took the last look, ne'er to behold her more, 
And mix'd our murmurs with the wat'ry roar ; — 
Heard the last words fall from her pious tpiigue^^ 
, Then wild into the bulging vessel fljuinjr^ 
Which soon, too soon, convey'd me fronj- |ier 9}ght, 
Dearer than life, and liberty and light ! 
Why was I then, ye powers ! reserved for this^ 
Nor sunk immediate in the vast abyss ? 
Down ye wild wishes of relentless woe ! 
I see her with immortal beauty glow ; 
The early wrinkle, care contracted, gone, 
Her tears all wip'd, and all her sorrows flown. 
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I see her through the blest apartments rove ; 
And now she meets her dear expecting love. 
Heart easing sight ! if not in part o'erspread, 
By the dark gloom of griefs uncheerful shade ; 
But, round me light ! let this reflection pour 

[^Several lines Wimting,'] 



The following Stanzas written by Thomson on 
the blank leaf of a copy of his Seasons, were sent 
by him to the good Lord Lyttleton, soon after the 
death of his Liucy. 

Go, little book, and find our friend, 
Who nature and the muses loves , 
Whose cares the public virtues blend 
With all the softness pf the groves. 

A fitter time thou canst not chuse, 
His fostering friendship to repay ; 
Go then, and try, my rural muse. 
To steal his widow'd hours away. 



Tliomsan to his Amanda^* with a present of his Seasons, 

Accept, lov'd nymph ! this tribute due 
To tender friendship, love, and you ; 
But with it take what breath'd the whole, 
O ! take to thine the poet^s soul. 
If fancy here her power displays, 
And if a heart exalts these lays. 



• Miss YouB^. 
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You fairest in that fancy shine, 
And all that heart is fondly thine. 



? 



Beautiful Song by Thomson. 

TO MYRA.+ 

O thou whose tender serious eyes 
!E^xpressive speak the mind I love, 
The gentle azure of the skies, 
The pensive shadows of the grove ; 

O mix theit beauteous beams with mine 
And let us interchange our hearts, 
Let all their sweetness on me shine, 
Pour'd through my soul be all their darts. 

Ah ! 'tis too much — I cannot bear 

At once so soft, so keen a ray ; 

In pity then my lovely fair I 

O turn those killing eyes away! 

But what avails it to conceal 

One charm, where nought but charms we see ? 

Their lustre then again reveal. 

And let me, Myra, die of thee. 



On visiting Richmond Church in the sunimer of 
1825, 1 could not help being struck with the small 
and unobtrusive brass tablet placed against the wall 
at the west end of the north aisle, by the late 



-f- This beautiful song, thoQsh addressed to Myra, was meant for 
his Amanda. ^ 
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Earl of Buchan, the warpi admirer of Thomson. 
When around me (to use the beautiful words of 
Geofirey Crayon,) were monuments of every age 
and style; tombs of knights and high born dames 
of gorgeous workmanship, with their effigies in 
coloured marble. On every side the eye was 
struck with some instance of aspiring mortality; 
some haughty memorial which human pride had 
erected over its kindred dust, in this temple of the 
most humble of all religions. The size of the tablet 
is about two feet square, with the following inscrip- 
tion. — "In the earth below this tablet are the re- 
mains of James Thomson, author of the beautiful 
poems entitled The Seasons^ who died at Richmond 
on the 22nd of August, and was buried there on the 
29th O.S. 1748." 

I could wish to see the day when this humble piece 
of brass might be accompanied by a suitable marble 
monument to the memory of this great poet of na- 
ture, from the chisel of his enthusiastic admirer, 
Charles Rossi, R.A. who has produced some of his 
finest compositions from the Seasons of Thomson. I 
cannot at the samie time but feel much regret at the 
scanty and imperfect materials extant relative to his 
life ; and I wish that some talented individual would 
undertake to give him his due meed of fame. John- 
son is evidently illiberal towards him because he was 
a Scotchman, and describes very erroneously his si- 
tuation on his coming to London. He has thought 
proper to say, that " hisjirst want was a pair of shoes ^^^ 
whereas he was liberally supplied with money and 
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other necessaries prior to his leaving Edinburgh, by 
a' friend of his mother. In describing his person 
Dr. Johiisoii could ri6t lose the Opportunity of show, 
ingliiis antipathy to his northern countrymen, by ap- 
plying to hini the epithet ^^more fat than bard ftc- 
seems.^^ About thirty years ago Lord Buchan pub- 
lishi^d an Essay towards a new life of Thomson, from 
which many interesting particulars might be gleaned ; 
it is now becoiiie very scarce,' as there were only five 
hundred copies printed. About two years since T 
had, in liiy possession^ a manuscript collection of his 
early unpublished poems, which was given to me by 
^a lady related to the Montrose family, to one of whom 
Mallet was tutor when Thomson came to London. 
Lord'Buchan kindly permitted an original miniature 
of the poet, by Slaughter, in his possession, to be 
engraved from, which is miich superior to any por- 
traits of him now extant. 

The mahuscript contains fifty-five folio pages, with 
an index at the end. The fifth of these pieces, as to 
the order of selection, is a paraphrase of the 104th 
Psalm ; a performance which the poet delivered in 
the Divinity School of Edinburgh, about a year after 
his matriculation, and of which piece botK Mr. Mur- 
doch and Dr. Johnson mention in high terms of com- 
mendation, though it has never been seen in print. 
I shall here subjoin some extracts. 

PSALM CIV. PARAPHRASED. 

To praise thy author, soul, do not forget. 
Canst thou iq gratitude deny the debt ? — 
Lord, thou art great, how great we cannot know, 
Honour and majesty do round thee flow. 
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The purest rays of primogeriial light, 

Compose thy robes and make them dazzling bright ; 

The heavenSii^nd 9II the wide spreoLd orbs on high, 

Thou like a curtain 8%ret6hed of curious dye ; 

On the devouring flood thy chambers are 

Established; a lofty cloud's thy car; 

Which quick thro' the ethereal road doth fly, 

On swift wing'd winds that shake the troubled dky. 



The changing moon he clad with silver light, 
To check the black dominion of the night; 
High through the skies in silent state she rides, 
And by her rounds the fleeting time divides. 
The circling sun doth in due time decline, 
And unto shades the murmuring world resigns. 

How many are thy wond'tous works, O Lord! 
They of thy wisdom many proofs atford ; 
Out of thy boundless goodness thou didst fill 
With riches and delights both vale and hill* 

I'll to God's honour consecrate my lays, 
And when I cease to be, I'll cease tp praise. 



The young poet was much noticed by Sir William 
Bennet, of Grubbat, whom he frequently visited; 

* These blanks are occasioned by the mice having eaten part of 
t^eMS. 

p P 
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In the clear silver brook I love to spy 
The headlong mountains and the downward sky ; 
To tend my flock upon the smiling plains, 
And join the chorus of the country swains. 

Dr. Dibdin says of Thomson, I much regret that a 
sort of variorum edition has not been published. I 
once collected several of the earlier impressions, with 
a view of satisfying myself about the best readings, but 
liave long since abandoned the pursuit. I learn that 
Mr. Mitford, the editor of Gray, has some thought of 
maturing a similar plan, and of giving the fruits of it 
to the public. I think a neat post octavo edition of 
his works, with embellishments, and a new biogra- 
phy, in which all the materials now scattered about 
in various quarters might be collected, would be 
acceptably received by the public. 

Thomson sold his Winter to Millar the bookseller, 
for three guineas. He gained but little more for his 
Summer. When he rose in reputation, Andrew 
Millar gave him fifty guineas for his Spring. The 
Winter lay like waste paper at the publisher's, until 
a gentleman of taste, Mr. Mitchell, promulgated its 
merits in the best circles. Andrew Millar gave him 
j61S7. \0s. for Sophonisba, a tragedy. 

Every lover of nature will join in the beautiful 
sentiment of Theocritus. That future poets may con« 
tinue to sing of pastoral life. 
^Ay^u; SIpyaCoAvro redoX^af* ai r' avapttfjLOi 
M^Xcoy ;^iXiaSe^ jSoravdei^ hamav6el(rai 
'A/MreSfov jSX^oivro, ^eg S* aye^ijSov ig oeuAiv 
Epp^^/xsvai (Txivyfluioy nrMnrevSoiev oihav 
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Nfio) S* Mxmvmmro inr) avopoVj dvlxa rirri^ 

Ap^gi ev ootpefjuovea'O'ir up&xyM S* 815 oirX' opop^ai 

Theocritusy Idyll. XVII. 

And may they cultivate their blooming fields; and 

may numberless 
Thousands of sheep, fattened with the herbs, 
Bleat along the plain ; and may the cows in herds 
Coming to the stable, urge the slow evening traveller ; 
And may the fallow fields be tilled for seed, when 

. the cicada, 
Guarding against the shepherds who are out at 

noon-day, 
Sounds on the branches ; and may the spider extend 

within the trees 
Their thin webs, over martial arms. 
Goldsmith. Westall's Illustrations, duodecimo, 8^. 

For simplicity, sweetoess, and tenderness, he has yet no rival. 

Goldsmith's poetry enjoys a calm and steady popu- 
larity : it inspires us, indeed, with no admiration of 
daring design, or of fertile invention ; but it presents, 
within its narrow limits, a distinct and unbroken 
view of poetical delightfulness. His descriptions and 
sentiments have the pure zest of nature. He is 
refined without false delicacy, and correct without 
insipidity. 

When Churchill finished his Rosciad, he waited on 
an eminent bookseller with the copy, but he had 
suffered so severely by the publication of poetry, that 
he was determined to have nothing more to do with 
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any of the rhyming som of AppUo, unlesg. indemnified 
from sustaining aaiy loss. This condition Cburolifll 
could not comply with. The bookseller, howevw, r^ 
commended a worthy young man to him, who had 
just ventured his little fortune in the uncertain sea 
of ink, and who would probably run the risk of pub- 
lication. Churchill waited on him^ and found every 
thing to his wish. 

The poem was printed, advertised, and at the 
end of 'five daya, ten copies were sold. Churchill 
was thunderstruck, and the bookseller was little less 
chagrined. At the end of four days more he called 
again, and found that six more copies were sold ; the 
poet was almost frantic, and hurried away to a 
friend to acquaint him with his hard fate. His 
friend, who was intimate with Garrick, posted to 
him the next morning, and informed him what a 
beautiful picture of his astonishing abilities had just 
appeared in the Rosciad. Garrick swallowed the 
gilded pill, instantly sent for the poem^ read it, and 
sounded its praises wherever he went. 
CowPEJtt^ The Poems of William Cowper. 

Johnson, the bookseller, of St. Paul's Church-yard, 
first obtained the copyright of Cowper's Poems, 
which proved a source of great profit to him, in the 
following manner : — A relation of Cowper's called 
one evening, in the dusk, on Johnson, with a bundle 
of these poems, which he ofiered him for publication, 
provided he would publish them at his own risk, and 
allow the author to have a few copies to give to his 
friends. Johnson having on perusal approved of them, 
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to undertake the risk of publishing. Soon' after they 
appeared there was not a Review that did not load 
them with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn, 
them to the butter shops. In consequence of the 
public mind thus terrified or misled, these charming 
effusions lay in a corner of the bookseller's shop as 
an unsaleable pile for a long time. S^etimle after- 
wards the same person appeared with another bundle 
of manuscripts from the same author^ which were 
offered and accepted on similar terms. In this fresh 
collection was the admirable poem of the Task. 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, 
and thoroughly assured as he was of their great 
merit, he resolved upon publishing them. Soon 
after they had appeared the tone of the reviewers 
became changed, and Cowper was hailed as the first 
poet of his age. The success of this s<3cond publica- 
tion set the first in motion, and Johnson immediately 
reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment. 

In 1813 the copyright was put up to sale, among 
the members of the trade, in thirty-two shares. 
Twenty of these shares were sold at two hundred and 
twelve pounds per share, including printed copies in 
quires, to the amount of eighty-two pounds, which 
each purchaser was to take at a stipulated price ; and 
twelve shares were retained in the hands of the pro- 
prietor. The work was satisfactorily proved, at the 
sale, to net eight hundred and thirty-four pounds 
per annum. It had only two years of copyright, and 
yet this same copyright, with printed copies, produ- 
ced, estimating the twelve shares which were re- 

m a a 
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tained, at the same price as those which were sold^ 
the sum of six thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
four pounds. 

His language has such a masculine idiomatic 
strength^ and his manner, whether he rises into 
grace or falls into negligence, has so much plain 
and familiar fjceedom, that we read no poetry with a 
deeper conviction of its sentiments having come 
from the author^s heart ; and* of the enthusiasm, in 
whatever he describes, having been unf^igned and 
unexaggerated. He impresses us with the idea of a 
being whose fine spirit had been long enough in the 
mixed society of the world to be polished by its in- 
tercourse, and yet withdrawn so soon as to retain an 
unworldly degree of purity and simplicity. 

He was advanced in years before he became an 
author ; but his compositions display a tenderness of 
feeling so youthfully preserved, and even a vein of 
humour so far from being extinguished by his ascetic 
habits, that we can scarcely regret his not having 
written them at an earlier period of life. 
Beattie. The Minstrel and other Poems, by 
James Beattie, LLi.D, 2 vols, foolscap octavo, 
13*. 

— _ Plates by Westall, octavo, 8*. 

SouTHEY.. The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, 
14 vols, duodecimo, 51 lbs 6rf, containing Roderic, 
—Curse of Kehama, 2 vols.— Madoc, 2 vols.— 
Thalaba, 2 vols^^^Joan of Arc, 2 vols.— Minor 
Poems, 3 vols.— Pilgrimage to Waterloo, — 
Carmen Triumphale, and Carmen Aulica, 
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and Lay of the Laureate ; any of which . may be 

had separate. 
Campbell. The Pleasures of Hope, by Thomas 

Capipbell, with WestalPs designs, duodecimo, 

9s. 
— — — — The Gertrude of Wyoming, duodecimo, 

9s. 
Theodoric and other Poems, duodecimo, 



8^. 
Wordsworth* Excursion, quarto, 2/ 2s. 

Peter Bell, octavo, 5^. 

■ ■ Waggoner, and Sonnets, 4^ 6rf. 

■ River Duddon, octavo, 12*. 

— White Doe of Rylstone, quarto. 
Rogers. Poems by ' Samuel Rogers, duodecimo, 

12s. 
— — Pleasures of Memory, 10* 6rf. 

■ — Human Life, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers, 
8*. 

■ — Jacqueline, a Tale, 3*. 
Italy, 8* 6rf. 



Scott. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 

Baronet, 10 vols. &. 
in 8 vols, duodecimo, 3/ 1?*. 

10 vols. 18mo. 3/ 3*. 

Dr. Dibdin says the first production of his mase was the baUad 
of Glenfinlas, in the Tales of Wonder, partly edited by Mr. G. 
M. Lewis. 

Moore. Epistles, 2 vols, duodecimo, 14^. 

Odes of Anacreon, by Thomas Moore, 2 

vols. 14^, 
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Moore. Lalla Rookh, 14^. 

Irish Melodies, 9s. 

" ' Loves of the Angels, 9s. 

The only complete edition of this poet's works is that published 
by^Galignani of Paris. 

Caabbe. The Poetical Works of the Rev. G. 
Crabbe, 8 vols, foolscap octavo, C/ 8^. 

5 vols, octavo, 2/ 125 6rf. 

MiLMAV. The Fall of Jerusalem, by the Rev. H. 

H. Milman, octavo, Ss 6d. 
' Samor, octavo, 10*, 

Belshazzar, 9s. 

Anne Boleyn, 9* 6rf. 

Martyr of Antioch, 9^. 

MoNTGOMERT. The Poetical Works of James 

Montgomery, 3 vols, foolscap octavo, 1/ 13*. 
Byron. The Poetical Works of the Right Hon. 

Lord Byron, 6 vols, octavo, 31 3s. 
— Beautifully printed in duodecimo, corn- 
priding the Tragedies, in 6 vols. 
Burns. The Works of Robert Burns, edited by 

Dr. Currie, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 16i. 
— — 18mo. 24mo. various editions* 
White. The Remains, verse and prose, of Henry 

Kirke White, with his life, by Robert Southey, 

3 vols, octavo, 1/ lis 6d, 
Barrt Cornwall. The Flood of Thessaly and 

other Poems, octavo, 10* 6d» 
_—__. The Poetical Works of Barry 

Cornwall, 3 vols, small octavo, 12 l^. 
Landon or L. E, L. The Poetical Works of Miss 
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Liandon, coataining The Irapr6visatrice, — Trou- 
badour,— Golden Violet, 6 vols. U l\s6d. 

In this golden age of poetry it will be sufficient only 
to mention names, 

Mrs. Hemans, — Ishmael Fitzadam, — Alaric Watts, 
— T. K. Hervey, — Barrett,— Carrington,—Por- 
chester. 

The following Poets have been beautifully printed 
by Sharpe, with WestallVIUustrations. 

Beattie, duodecimo. 85. 

Burn's Poems, 8*. 

— — — Songs, 8*. 

Cowper's Poems, 3 vols. 1/ 4^. 

Falconer's Shipwreck, 8s. 

Goldsmith,* 8s. 

Gray's Poems, 8s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, lbs. 

Regained, 2 vols. 12^. 

Thomson's Seasons, 8^. 

Young's Night Thoughts, Us. 

Ellis. Specimens of the Early English Poets, by 
Ellis, 3 vols. 1/ 1*. ' 

Campbell. Specimens of the English Poet^, new 
edition^ in 6 vols, post octavo, 31 Ss, 

Chalmers. The English Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, in 21 volumes, octavo, including Dr. 
Johnson's Lives, 302. 

Johnson* The English Poets, edited by Dr. John- 
son, 100 volumes. 

Sharpe. The British Anthology, a selection from 
the English Poets, very tastefully got up. 
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AiKiN. The Select Works of the British Poets, 
with biographical and critical prefaces, octavo, 
18*. 

This book is beaatifully printed in doable columos, consistiog 
of more than eight handred pages j the object is to comprise 
within a moderate compass/a chronological series of our classi- 
cal poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie, without mutilation or 
abridgment; with biographical and critical notices of their 
authors. It may justly be termed a Library of Classical £nglish 
Poetry. 

The same work is also so divided as to form a Cabi- 
net Library of British Poetry ; contained in 10 
volumes, 18mo. 2/. 

The English are the only people who have any 
general collection of their poets. In forming these 
there was no principle of selection used with the Mi- 
norites and Minims of Parnassus. The adventurous 
bookseller who had the merit, and it is no light one, 
of making them, inserted in his list the names which 
were familiar to him in his trade, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, they have continued to take their place by 
prescription, in subsequent publications of the same 
kind. 

By virtue of this prescription they passed muster 
with John Bell, with Dr. Johnson and his booksel- 
lers, who formed the list according to their copy- 
rights, with Dr. Anderson, the most good-natured 
of all critical editors, whose good-nature certainly 
was not such as to atone for his want of judgment. 
But the prescription which placed them there obtains 
no longer ; and their very collections exemplify the 
effect which Pope produced; for, from his time^ 
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they became, to a certain degree, select. Till then 
every one who could rhyme claimed and acquired the 
privilege of a poet, just as a culprit who could spell 
out a verse in the testament was allowed to plead 
his clergy ; it was granted now to none but those who 
could produce a fair qualification. 

Meantime a change was going on equal in degree 
to that which the vigour of Pope had brought about. 
We were brought back by Thomson and Dyer to 
the love of natural objects. Young taught us with 
what success a true poet might appeal to the religious 
feelings of the human heart. Akenside elevated his 
readers by a high moral and philosophical strain. 
Glover set before them a plain and equal style, 
which rejecting air meretricious ornaments, with a 
severity like that of Alfieri, relied upon the strength 
and diginity of its subject for its sole suppprt. Ma- 
son, on the contrary, who was more able to have 
sustained such a style, adopted a rich and gorgeous 
manner, acting upon* the opinion that in a language 
in which Shakspeare, by native genius, had attained 
the highest place, an aspirant might with most reason 
hope to succeed, through an elaborate imitation of 
Attic art . Lyric poems of the most opposite kind, 
but which have become equally popular, were pro- 
duced by Gray and Collins ; those of the former 
were the highly finished compositions of a patient 
and fastidious artist ; those of (he latter the efiusions 
of an ardent poetical spirit. And while Percy and 
Warton^ recalled the rising generation to the school 
of Spenser and the Elizabethan slge, Mr. Hayley lei 
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the ivay to a renewed intercourse with the literature 
of those countries from which the writers in that 
illustrious age had drawn so largely and with suc- 
cess. 



€tattj9(iattottjai ftom t|e fttnt^ anti ^[tattan. 



DANTE. 

The poem of Dante is like an immense forest 
— ^venerable for its antiquity, and astonishing 
by the growth of trees which seem to have sprung 
up at once to their gigantic height by the force of 
nature, aided by some unknown art. 

The Orlando Inamorato, and the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, amused more and fatigued less. The Refor- 
mation had set Europe on fire, and Dante had dared 
to condemn even Popes to Hell. In the Paradise 
St. Peter himself utters, a sublime'invective against 
the power of the church. 

Torquato Tasso being asked who was the greatest 
poet of Italy, answered Dante. 
Dante. The Rev. Mr. Carey has certainly pro. 

duced the best translation of Dante, 3 volumes, 

octavo, 1/ lOSj or 3 volumes, 3Smo. ISs. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante is a visionary 
journey through the three realms of the after life 
existence. The invention of a vision was the 
usual vehicle for religious instruction in his age. 
Mn Carey observes, it is the scale of magnificence 
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on which this conception tmii fnnied, and the won^ 
derful developement of it in «U its parts^ that may 
justly entitle onr poet to VB»k among the few minds 
t6 whom the power of a great ^reatiye faculty can 
he ascribed. 

Petrarch. Petraroh^eaking of himself says, 
I read night ,and day'; it is my only consolation. 
My eyes are heavy with watching, my hand is weary 
with writing. On the t^ble where I dine, and by 
the side of my bed I have all thje materials for 
writing ; and when I awake in the dark, I write 
although I am unable to read the next morning what 
I have written. , 
Ariosto. Translated by Hoole, 2 vols, octavo, 

• '- 2 vols, duodecimo, 12s. 

ITasso. The following are the translations of this 
poet : — 

Fairfax, an old favourite, recently re- 
printed, and decidedly the best. 

Hoole, S vols, octavo. 

Rev. J. H. Hunt, 2 vols, octavo, 11 10*. 

By Wiffen, in the Spenser Stanza. 
The Jerusalem Delivered is considered by many 
critics, as the best poem in the most musical of lan» 
guages. Voltaire and Dryden have pronounced it 
the first Epic of modern times. 

. The smoothness of Hoole's. numbers enables us to 
glide over many of his pleonasms with little annoy- 
ance. His curious misrepresentations of the merits 
of Fairfax, his predecessor, which were but too suc- 

R R 
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cessful for half a century, are now detected and 
exposed. Fairfax has emerged from oblivion. 
Camoens. The Lusiad, translated, by Mickle. 

*- Poems from the Portuguese of Luis de 

Camoens, with remarks on his life and writings, 

by Lord Strangford, duodecimo, 7*. 

La Lspiade est le seul monument uniFerseUement connae de la 
litterature Pbrtugaise. , Sifmondi, 



fLoungtns Soofe0« 



OR DELICIiE. 



I sometimes wish for a catalogue of lounging books, 

books that one takes up in the gout, low spirits, ennui, 

or when one is waiting for company ; some novels, 

gay poetry, old whimsical authors. A catalogue 

raisonne of such, might be itself a good lounging 

book. I cannot read mere catalogues of books, 

they give me no ideas. 

Horace Walpole. 

The Anecdote Library, containing two thousand 

five hundred Anecdotes, square duodecimo, 

10* 6df. 
Hawkins. Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and 

Memoirs, by Letitia Matilda Hawkins, 2 vols. 

post octavo. 

This highly amusing writer has observed no order of march, 
but has strung her pearls together as they came to hand, giving 
here an account of her father's neighbours in Twickenham, then 
of bis musical friends, now of those who visited at his table, and 
then of those who were met at the houses of friends : in short 
it exhibits a specimen of perfect gossiping. 
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D'IsiTaeli.' The Curiosities . of Liiterature,.-by J. 
D'Israeliy Esq. 5 vols, octavo, 3/. 

— The Quarrels of Authors and Calamities 

of Authors, by the same ingenious and. philoso- 
phical writer, well deserve a place, in every li- 
brary of taste. ' , - 

Stewart. Collections and Recollections, by John 
Stewart, post octavo, 9s. 

Butler. The Reminiscences of Charles Butler, 
Esq. octavo, 95 6cf, vol. !2, 9s 6d. 

An Essay on Irish Bulls, by Miss Edgeworth, duo- 
decimo, 5s. 

The Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. 
octavo, 9^. 

The Laughing Philosopher, square duodecimo, 10^ 
6d. 

Mornings at Bow Street, a selection of the most 
humourous and entertaining Bow Street Re- 
ports, twenty-one illustrations by G. Cruikshank, 
duodecimo, 10^ 6d. 

Italian Tales, duodecimo, plates by the same artist, 
10* 6rf. 

Points of Humour, with illustrations by G. Cruik- 
shank, octavo, 8s. 

Points of Misery, or Fables for Mankind, prose and 
verse, by the same artist, 10*. 6d. 

Colman's Broad Grins, duodecimo, 5*. 

Rejected Addresses, duodecimo, 5* 6d. 

Fudge Family in Paris, duodecimo, 5; 6d. 

Twopenny Post. Bag, 5* 6d. 

LuNN. Horae Jocosas, foolscap octavo, 4« 6d^ 
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DxBDiN. Comic Tales, foolscap octavo, Itu >i 
HooB. Whims and Oddities, with illustrations, by 
T.Hood. 
■ National Taled, by the same author, with 

plates, 2 vols, post octavo, \l Xs, 

Odes and Addresses to Great People, 6» 6rf. 



Hone's Facetiae, octavo, \0s 6d, boards. 
Spence's Anecdotes, by Singer, octavo, 12*. 



Many more might be mentioned herej but enough 
by many persons will be thought to have been no- 
ticed. Without giving a detail of the various modern 
foites in which Joe Miller has been dressed up,, 
an amusing article could be made of a comparison 
0S the ancient andrmodem Facetiae. 



J^Molog?* 



Johnson. A Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Dr. Johnson, S vols, quarto, 5/ 5^. 

' ■ Enlarged by the Reverend H. J. Todd, 
4 vols, quarto, 7/ Is. 

Abridged from the edition of Todd^ by 



Chalmers, octavo, 13*. 

Miniature .edition, corrected by Fulton 



of Edinburgh, ISmo. 3^. 



Dr. Johnson spent during the progrto'of the work, 
the money for which he had*c(mtr«etM to write his 
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Dictionary. W« have «een that the reward ' 6f Ills 
labour was only fifteen hundred and seventy^five 
pounds ; and when the expense of amanuenses, 
, paper, and other articles are deducted, his clear pro- 
fit was Tery inconsiderable. 

I ^ once said to hiia, I am sorry you did not get 
more for your Dictionary. His answer was, I a^i 
sorry too ; but it was Tery well. The booksellers 
are liberal, generous minded men. He upon ail oc- 
casions did ample justice to their character, in this 
respect. He considered them as the patrons of lite- 
rature. BoswelPs Life of Johnson. 

The copy was written upon quarto post, and in 
two columns each page. 

The doctor wrote, in his own hand, the words and 
their explanations, and generally two or three words 
in each column, leaving a space between each for 
the authorities, which were pasrted on as they were 
collected by the different clerks or amanuenses em- 
ployed ; and in this moie the MS. was so regular, 
that the sheets of MS. wMch made a sheet of print 
could be very exactly ascertained. Every guinea 
parcel came after this agreement regularly tied up, 
and was put upon a shelf in the corrector's room till 
wanted. 

The MS. being then in great forwardness, the 
doctor -supplied copy fester than the printers called 
for it ; and in one of the heaps of copy it happened 
that, upon giving it out to the compositors, some 
sheets of the old MS. which had been printed off 
were found among the new MS. paid for. As the 
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MS. was tlipn in such a ready and forward state, it 
is but justice to the doctor's character to say, that he 
does not appear to be driven to his shifts so much as 
to make use of this shabby trick to get three or four 
guineas, for it amounted to no more. It is, there- 
fore^ more probable that it happened by the doctor's 
keeping the old copy, which was always returned to 
him along with the proof, in a disorderly manner. 

But another mode of accounting for this was, at 
that time, very current in the printing-house. The 
doctor, besides his old and constant assistant,^ ^tuart, 
had several others, some of them not of the best 
characters^ and one of this class had been lately dis- 
charged, whom the doctor had been very kind to, 
notwithstanding all his loose and idle tricks ; and the 
expedient of picking up the old MS. to raise a few 
guineas, finding the money so readily paid on the 
MS. as he delivered it, originated with him. ' 

Upon the whole, everybody was inclined to acquit 
the doctor, as he had been well known to have 
rather too little thoughts about money matters ; and 
what served to complete the doctor's acquittal was, 
Stuart, immediately on the discovery, supplying the 
quantum of right copy, (for it was ready,) which set 
every thing to rights, and that in the course of an 
hour or two. 

Crabbe. a Technological Dictionary, by the Rev. 
George Crabbe, 2 vols, quarto, 61 5s. 

A Dictionary of English Synonyms, quarto, 

and octavo, SI 
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Crabbb. a Universal Historical Dictionary, in 
twelve parts, at 9s each. ' ^ 

Hamilton. A Handbook, or short and intelligible 
Dictionary of the terms used in the Arts and 
Sciences, by W.Hamilton, Esq. small octavo vol. 

Thomson. Etymons of English Words, by Thom- 
son, Esq. quarto, 18^. 

Walker. A Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language, by Walker, octavo, lOf 6d, 

A Rhyming Dictionary, duodecimo, 

12*. 
' Rhetorical Grammar, octavo, 7*. 

Key to the Classical Pronunciation 



of Proper Names, octavo, 7*. 

On Elocution, octavo, 7*. 



Murray. History of the European Languages, by 
Alexander Murray, D.D. 2 vols, octavo, II 8s. 

Murray. A Grammar of the English Language, 
S vols, octavo, by Lindley Murray, 1/ 4*. 



STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 

It is a grand point in the acquisition of laiiguages, 
while the faculties are kept in patient and vigorous 
exercise, not to burden them with too many dry de- 
tails, and especially not to overload and constrain 
the memory. . 

Grammar, says Johnson, is merely the medium of 
learning the languages with more facility; but the 
medium is not to be so commuted for' the ultimate 
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end tli«t.mor0 paiHa ab^uld be l^eaUwed onthefoiv 
mer than on the latter. 

AdQlung put fcMitb at St. Peter^burgh^ m 1890, a 
prospectus of a mc^t extraordinary work in this 
department, called a Survey of all the knawu Lan- 
guages and their Dialects, . which may be termed the 
comparative science of languages. The learned are 
now studying languages as we study other parts Qf 
human knowledge-**by collecting facta, by ascertain- 
ing what languages there are on the globe^ and 
collecting vocabularies or specimens of them all. 
This Survey is intended to supply a catalogue . of all 
the languages of the globe, as far as it has beea poa- 
Bible to ascertain them. 

This work id tp be termed a Bibliotheca Glot- 
tica. 

The analysis of this work is interesting. 

1. History of the General Science of Lan- 
guages. 

2. Of Language' in general. 

3. General Grammar. 

4. Writing. 

5. Affinity of Languages. 

6. Comparative|Philology« 

7. Comparison of Various Languages. 

8. llaps of Languages. 

9. Dead Languages. 

Adelung remarks that it will hardly appear ere* 
dible to those who have not ascertained the fact by 
comparison, if hat my survey exhibits 
087 specimens of Asiatic languages, . 
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58T European, 
£76 African, and 

'1,S14 American, 
making, consequently, in the whole, 3,064 languages 
•and dialects; wiiile the indefatigable and successful 
diligence of the authors of the Mithridates, could 
collect together only about 2,000. 

Wilkins, Home Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, 
S vols, quarto, and a little tract called Hermes un- 
masked, may be consulted, with advantage in this 
department. 

Boswell says, I asked Dr. Johnson if he really 
thought a knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages an essential requisite to a good education. 

Johnson. Most certainly, sir; for those who know 
them have a great advantage over those who do not. 
Nay, sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning 
makes upon people even in the common intercourse 
of life, which does not appear to be much connected 
with it. 

And yet, said I, people will go through the world 
very well, and carry on the business of life to good 
advantage, without learning. 

Johnson. Why, sir, that may be true in cases 
where learning cannot possibly be of any use. For 
instance, this boy rows as well without learning as if 
he could sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, 
who were the first sailors. He then called to the 
boy. — "What would yoij give, my lad, to know 
about the Argonauts?" — ^' Sir," said the boy, " I 
would give what I have." Johnson was much 
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pleased with his answer, and we gave him a double 
fare. Then turning to me. Sir, (eaid he), a desire of 
knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind; and 
every human beii^, whose mind is not debauched, 
will be willmg to give all that he has to f^et know- 
ledge* 



Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 volumes, quarto. A 
copy in calf binding may be ol^tained for <s^@5. 

I^upplement to the fourth, fifth, and sixth editions, 
in 6 vols, quarto, edited by M. Napier, with en- 
gravings, 15/. boards. 

The Cyclopaedia of Dr. Rees, in 83 parts, may now 
be obtained at 8^ 6(/ each part. 

The Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, price ll Is each 
part. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, conducted \i(f Dn 
Qrewster, publishing in parts at ll Is each. This 
has now reached to the 34th part. 

The London Encyclopaedia, now publishing in parts 
at 8^ each, or 16^ a volume* 

For cheapness and general excellence of getting up, this cer- 
tainly rivals all others. 

Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, and Elements of Ar- 
chaeology, Classical and Mediaeval, by the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbroke, M.A. 

The Pantologia, edited by Dr. Good and others, in 
octavo, coloured plates. 

The British Encyclopaedia, by Nicholson, in six 
volumes octavo, 21 12s 6d. 



yOYAGfi$ AND TRAV$:^Sl. 3fl& 



INCLUDING HISTORIES OF COUNTRI?:S. 



EUROPE.— North. 

The Voyages of Captains Ross and Parry^ in qyi^fto, 

are replete with interesting ii)foriQ^tibil« A 

beautiful edition is printing ^ th^se vf>ya^es, in 

five pocket volumes , 
Lyon. Private Joiurnal^ by Capt« E. F« l^yon^ 8vo« 

plates, 16s. 

' Brief Narmtivo of an unsuccessful Attempt 

to reach Repii^ie Bay, 9s 6d, 
Barrow. The History of Voyages lo Hw North 

Pole, by John Barrow, Esq. Svq^ 19$, 
Franklin. Narratnre of a Jouriiey frpin tiie shotes 

of Hudson'^ Bay to tbe mouth of the Copper^ 

mine Rivfer, .&c. by Gapt. Franklin^ 4tou plates 
. and mapa, 4/. 4s, 2 volumes, octavo, II lOi. 
ScoiLBtBT. Journal of a Voyage to fha Northom 

Wbale Fishery in 189S, by Captain Scdresby, I2s. 
Mackenzie. Travels in Icelaad, by Sir £. Mac- 

. kenzie. 
Henderson. Travels in Iceland, by Dr. Henderson. 
Brooke. A Winter's Journey through Lapland, 

by Arthur de Cflpell &*ooke, Esq. 4to. many 

plates, 3/ 9s. 
Tooke. Russia, or an Account of its As^i^vt 

Tribe$, by Williaw Tpoko, 4 vo(«. SYq. M^, 
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The History of Russia, by the Sfime author, 862 to 

1762, 2 vols. 8vo. 11 4». 
Life of Catherine the Second, 3 vols. 8vo, 1/ 4^. 
Yiew of the Russian Empire, 3 vols. 8vo. \l I0s» 

Dr. Dibdin observes, These works are in a constant state of 
republication, and are deserving aU the high reputation which 
they have acquired. 

Henderson. Biblical Researches and Travels in 
Russia, by Dr. Henderson, 8vo. 16*. 

The Travels of Dr. Clarke and Dr. Lyall need 
hardly be mentioned. / 

Mallet. Northern Antiquities, by Mallet, 2 vols. 
8vo. 12*, translated by Dr. Percy. 

Mallet is the great modern historian of Denmark. 

Wkaxall. Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, 
Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna^ by Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall, 2 vols. 8vo. 185. 

Nash. Views in Paris and its Environs, with 60 
engravings, 2 vols, royal quarto, 8/ 8*. 

Stothard. Letters written during a-Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, and other parts of France, 
with drawings, by Mr. C. Stothard, 4to. 21 12s 6d. 

Starke. Information and Direction for Travellers 
. on. the Continent, by Mariana Starke, 1 vol. post 
octavo, fifth edition, 15^. 

An excellent book for continental travellers. 



EUROPE.— South. 

The Italian historians have proved themselves an 
extraordinary race ; for they devoted their days to 
the composition of historical works, which they were 
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certain could not see the light during their lives. 
They nobly determined that their works should be 
posthumous, rather than be compelled to mutilate 
them for the press. These historians were rather the 
saints than the martyrs of history. They did not al- 
ways personally suflTer for truth, but during their 
protracted labour they sustained their spirit by anti- 
cipating their after state. They represent man in his 
darkest colours; their drama is terrific; the actors 
are monsters of perfidy, of inhumanity, and inventors 
of crimes which seem to want a name. They were 
all princes of darkness; and that age seemed to 
afibrd a triumph to Manicheism. The worst passions 
were called in by all parties. They have formed a 
perpetual satire on the contemptible simulation and 
dissimulation of that system of politics which has de- 
rived a name from one of themselves — Machiavel. 

D^Israelu 
^ Among them D'Israeli mentions Guicciardini, 
Adriani, Nardi, Bernardo Segni, Philip Nerli, Be- 
nedetto Yarchi, Giannone. 

Muratori, as an annalist, stands in the first place. 
His Scriptores Rerum Italicarum is a monument of 
literary labour. This pioneer of literature, as Dr. 
Johnson would have termed him, lived to publish 46 
folio volumes, 34 quartos, and IS octavos. Gib- 
bon says the name of Muratori will be for ever 
connected with the literature of his country. Above 
sixty years of his peaceable life were consumed in 
the exercises of study and devotion. There is an 
edition of his works printed at Venice, 1790-1810, in 
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48 octavo Yoliiines, of which Ihe Aimali d'ltalia 
oecupy 33 ydk. including 6 rdiunes which hriiig 
down the work to 18l06. 



HaR£w£ll and Turner. A Picturesque Tour 6f 
Italy, ttom the Drawings of James Hakewell and 
J. M. W. Turner, in quarto^ with 68 engravings. 

a beaatiffil work, aUy eztcated« 

The elegant works of Captain Batty deserve the 

highest praise and ehcouragement. 
Matthews. The Diary of an Invalid, 3 vols, peat 

octavo. 155. 
Eustace. A Classical Tour of Italy, hf theR^. J. 

C. Eustace, 4 vols. 8vo. Si. 
Fo{ii8ifTH. Remarks on Italy, by J. Forsyth, Svcrfs. 

post 8vb. 15*. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 3 vols, post octavo,. 

1/ 75. 
It is amusing to notice Or. Dibdin's advice in his 
Liihr^try Companion, on the histoiry of Portugal. He 
recommends hia young man to procure with all iina- 
ginable earnestness, anxiety and delight, sod with a 
fearless disregard of its expense, the '^ BihiMkecu 
Lusitana, Historica, Critica, e Chropologfca," of 
Barbosa Machado, Lisbon, 1741, 1759, a work be- 
yond all competition, and beyond all praise, and of 
the most extensive difficulty of acquisition; and in a 
note he adds this coHsoling information.— -The work 
in question is in vain looked for among the displays 
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«f auction rooms, and in tbe teplartories of boofc- 
^cQleni, for which Mr. Boiin rummaged Baviifria, and 
Mr. Jbhn Payne — Italy, to no pnrposb. 
Mi7R-^HY. The Antiquities >o( the Avabft in Spain, 
containing 100 engravings, ohiiefls^ by UwdBMr 
and Fittler, illustirattye of Ihie most remarkaUe 
vemains of architecture, 8cillptnE«^ piti«ting, mo- 
saics, &;c. of the Arabians in the Pemnsnla, by 
Jbmes Cavanagh Murphy, iS/ 18«./ 
There is ah historical introduction io this work, 
winiDh 18 a hiatory of flie Maiiomften empire in 
IBpain, quArto, 1/ 15«. 
Batty. Campaign of the l^eK Wing of the AUied 
Army in ihe Western Pyreneoee and Sonfefa of 
Fnance, by Capt. Batty, 4to. Qk 

Tbis is an 'inUristh^ ^pptk* . Th^ vie^ «re well chiosen. 

Views in Spain, by Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. 
drawn on stone by Messrs. Westall, Harding, and 
liuHmandel. 

f 

These are delightful specimens of the lithographic art, and, as 
connected with great military events, are worthy of purchase* 



SIXAIN. 

Bouterwek in his History of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Literatur ft, ■ observes*— 

One may become acquainted with the old Spanish 
chronicles with more facility than formerly; for 
during the last thirty years the greater part of them 
have been reprinted. A folio edition of the copious 
chronicle of Perez de Guzman, was printed at Va- 

I 

lencia, in theyearl779 with an elegance which proves 
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the patriotic zeal of the editors. The chronicle of 
Ayala was printed at Madrid in the same year. Li- 
terature is indebted for this revival of the fathers of 
Spanish history, to the efforts of the Historical 
Academy of Madi'id. 
Coleccion de Cronicas publicada por Don Euge* 

nio de Llogano Amirola, d impresa en Madrid 

por Sancha, 1779-89, 6 volumes, quarto, 152 15^. 
Mariana is justly designated the father of Spanish 
history. After the example of Cardinal Bembo, he 
wrote his history first in Latin, and afterwards trans- 
lated it into Spanish. Of the Latin edition, a very 
elegant folio was published in 1738. 
TowNSEND. Travels in Spain, octavo. 
Llorente. Fot a History of the Inquisition in 

Spain, the excellent work of Llorente must be 

consulted. 
An Abridgment has been published in octavo, 15^. 
SouTHEY. The History of the Peninsular War, 2 

vols, quarto, 5/ 5*, to be completed in three vo- 

lumes. 

This excellent book will necessarily farnisb bints and lead to 
the collection of materials from which the more recent History 
of Spain cannot fail to be rendered of the greatest interest to 
posterity. 

Recollections of the Peninsula, by the author of 

Sketches in India, octavo, Ss. 
The Subaltern describes many of these scdtaes in an 

admirable manner, duodecimo, 7$. 
Baillie. Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 

Portugal, during a residence in Lisbon, in 1831- 
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S^S, by Marianne Baillie, plates, 8 vols, duode- 
cimo, lis. . 

Sketches of Portuguese Characters and Manners, 
octavo, plates, 15^. 

Smyth. Memoirs descriptive of Sicily and its 
Islands, by Captain W. H. ISiByth, R* N. quarto, 
2il2s6d. 



GREECE. 



DoDWELL. Travels in Greece, 8 volumes, quarto, 

10/ lOs. 
Gell. Tour in the Morea, by Sir William Gell, 

octavo, 15s. 
Stanhope. Greece in 1823, by the Hon. Colonel 

Stanhope, octavo. 

A number of interesting works have recently ap- 
peared on this ill-fated country, with which the pub- 
lic are well acquainted. 



ASIA. 

Murray. An Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in Asia, from the earliest ages to the 
present time, by Hugh Murray, Esq. F, R. S. S 
vols, octavo, 1820. 

Dr. Dibdio recommends thisVork, and another on Africa by 
the same author, to be placed in every library. They are reason- 
able in price, accompanied by useful maps, and the text is a fund 
of amusement and instruction. 

Robertson. A Disquisition concerning Ancient 
India, by William Robertson, octavo, 6*. 

T T 
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Maurice, IndiaiL Antiquitiaa, by tke Rev. Thomas 

Maurice, in 7 vols. 21 I2s 6d, octavo. 
— -' The Ambient and Modem History of 

Hindostan, quarto. 
MAI4C0LM. The Political History of India, by Sir 

John Bfajfiolm, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 12*. 
— • History of Persia, 2 vols, royal quarto, 

8/ 8s. 

— Memoir of Central India, 2 vols, octavo. 

Sketch of the Sikhs, octavo, 8*. 



ThQ watk^ of Sir loUn.MiilQiftlm pii^oeiltiia mnoDg tbe priUkcipal 
statistical writers upon the East; they are prodactipi« of de- 
cided and general utility. 

Mill. The History of British India,, by James 
Mill, Esq. 6 vols, octavo, 31 12*. 

"niis is an admirable work. 

WiLKS. Historical Sketches of the South of India, 
by Colonel Mark Wilts, 3 vols, quarto, & 6*. 

Du Bois. Observations on the Manners, Customs, ^ 
&c. of India^ by the Abbe Du Bois, quarto, 2? ^s. 

Letters on Christianity in India, oc- 
tavo, 7*. 

Buchanan. On an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
for India, by Ihr. Claudius Buchanan, &. 
■ « ■ " • i Ecclesiastical Researches, octavo, \fis. 

■ Apology for Christianity in India, 6s. 

Keppell. Personal Narrative of a Journey from 
' India to England by Bussorah, the Ruins of Ba- 
bylon, &c. 2 vqIs. octavo, plates,, ll 4*. 

Walpole. Memoir on European, Asiatic and 
European Turkey, from the manus<^ript journals 
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of Modem Trarell^rs^ plates, quatlo, by tbe Hev. 
Robert Walpole, 3l3s. 
Walpole. Travels in Various Countries of the 

■ 

sEtLsty being a continuation <of tlie preceding, 
qtiafto, S^ 3$. 
Buckingham. Travels in Palestine, by Janies 

Buckingham, 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 11; 6d. 
' Travels among the Arab Tribes, 

quarto, S/ 12s 6d. 

Travels in Mesopotamia and Visit 



to the Ruins of Babylon, quarto, plates, 31 3; . 

Wilson. Travels in the Holy Land, by William 
Rae Wilson, octavo, 18*^ 

Sketches of India, by the author of Recollections of 
the Peninsula, lOs 6d. 

Asiatic^Researchfes, or TVaasactitons of thle '^ciety 
instituted in Bengal, for inquiring )Hllo tlve his- 
tory, Antiquities, i&c. of Asia, by Sfar William 
Jones and others, plateis, 11 VoIs« oct^i^ 71. 

These voliMnes we foll«f the most cvrions «nd; TataablelioteUi- 
gence io every poasUile fortn t^latiag to Asia* 

Maiico Pojuo. The Travels of Marco Polo, a Ve- 
netian, JA the ISth century, from the Italian, 
with notes byW.Marsden, map, quarto, Si 12$ 6d. 

Mr. Marsden's book should be in <every professed •ooUeetioh 
of Voyages and Travels. 

Jones. The Works of Sir WiQiam Jones throw 
much light upon the History and Antiquities of 
the 'East; they are in 13 octavo vols. 6/. 
Hamilton. The Gazetteer of India, by Hamilton^ 

■ Greographical Description of Hindos- 

tan, in 2 quarto vols. 1820. 

These are works of the most obvious utility and merit. 
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Fbazer. Narrative of a Journey across the Hi « 

malaya Mountains, by James Baillie Frazer^ 

quarto. 
Turner. An. Account of the Embassy to. the Court 

ofTeshoo Lama, with views by Liieutehant Davis, 

by Samuel Turner, Esq. 

This performaoce is oae of the most perfect of those which re- 
late to the northero parts of India. 

Symes. An Account of the Embassy to Ava, by 

Major Symes, 3 vols, octavo. 
Snobgrass. An Account of the Burmese War, by 

Major Snodgrass, octavo, 15^. 
KiRKPATRiCK. A Mission to Nepaul, by Colonel 

Kirkpatrick, quarto, 21 2s. 

This elegant Yolunie f» elaborately reTiewed in the 5th volume 
of the Quarterly. 

EiiPHiNSTONE. An Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul and its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, 
and China, by the Hon. MountstuartElphinstone, 
plates, quarto, 3i 13s 6d. ' 

Two exceedingly interesting reviews of this: work, appeared in 
tbfe Edinburgh and Quarterly of the same year. 

MoRiER. First and Second Journey through Per- 
sia to Constantinople, with an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Embassy under Sir Gore Ousely, 
by James Morier, Esq. maps and coloured plates, 
quarto, 31 lOs each volume. 

OusELET. Travels in Various 'Countries of the 
East, particularly in Persia, 1819, quarto, 7/7*, 
by Sir William Ouseley. 

Porter. Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. with maps and plates. 
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by Sir Robert Ker Porter, 2 vols, quarto, 
9/ 9s. 

These volumes form a valuable addition to our stock of know- 
ledge of the countries described. 

Rennell. Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, by Ma« 

jor Rennell, quarto. 
— ■ ' ■ ■ ■ — Memoir of the Peninsula of India, 

quarto, 7s. 

The incomparable maps of Major Rennell are highly meritori- 
ous on the score of scrupulous accuracy. 

KiNNEiR. A Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire, quarto, 21 2s. 

■ Journey through Asia Minor, &c. I65, 

1818. ' . , 

BuBCKHARDT. Travols in Syria and Mount Sinai, 
by John Lewis Burckhardt, quarto, 21 2s. 

Barrow. An Account of Lord Macartney's Em- 
bassy to China, by John Barrow, Esq. 2 vols, 
quarto, 

Travels in China, plates, quarto, 21 lOs. 

' \ Cochin China, plates, quarto, 

Staunton. An Account of the Embassy of Lord 
Macartney to the Emperor of China, by Sir 
George Staunton, 3 vols.octavo, 1/4^, or'inquarto, 
with atlas of plates, 6/ 6;. 

Hall. An Account of a Voyage of Discovery to 
the West Coast of Coreaand the great Loo Choo 
Island, with coloured plates, by Captain Basil 
Hall, quarto, 21 2s^ 1 vol. post octavo, Is. 

Macleod. Voyage of the Alceste to China, octavo, 
I2s. 
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Ellis. An Account of the Embassy to CUna, un- 
der Lord Amherst, by Henry Ellis, Esq. 2 vols, 
octavo, 11 h. 

Davy. Travels in the Interior of Ceylon, quarto, 
plates, 3/ 13* 6^, by Dr. T. Davy. 

CoRDiNER. An Account of Ceylon, quarto, plates, 
by Cordiner, 3/ 13* 6d. 

Raffles. The'History of Java, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, 2 vols, quarto. 

FoiiBES. Oriental Memoirs, by J. Forbes, Esq. 4 
vols, quarto, 14/ 14;. 

Ward. A View of the History, Literature^ and 
Religion of the Hindoos, by the late Revi. W. 
Ward, 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 16«. 

Seeley. The Wonders of Elora, or Narrative of 
a Journey to the Temples and Dwellings exca^- 
vated out of a Mountain of Granite at Elora, by 
J. Seeley, octavo, plates, 16*. 



AFRICA. 

Murray. An Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in Africa, from the earliest ageis to 
the present time, by Hugh Murray, Esq. 2 vols, 
octavo, 1818. 

Belzoni. Researches in Egypt and Nubia, by G. 
Belzoni, quarto, ^ S». 

An Atlas of Plates, folio, 6/ 6s. 



Burckhardt. Travels in Nubia and the Xnteribr 
of North Eastern Africa, by John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, quarto, 21 2s. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth Yolumes of the Quarterly Re- 
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view, contain an iDtorestliig aceoont of tbi» aafortiHiate travel- 
ler. 

BXiUGfi. Travels to Discover the Soiirce of the 
Nik^ i» the yea? 1768 to 1773, by James Bmce^ 
7 vols, octavo, and atlas, quarto, 6^ Q&, 

Ly d» . Travels ia Northern ilfiriea^ by Captain G- 
F. l^yon, quarto, coloured pUtes, 21 2s^ 

Aiii Bey, Travels in Morocco and Tripoli, by Ali 
Bey, 2 vols, plates, 2/ 2*. 

liBGu. Travels in Egypt above the Catsiracts of the 
Nile, plates, 12^. 

WASDiif GTQN. Journal ef Vk Visit to Ethiopia, by. 
Qeorge Waddipgtoi^ Esq. aqd the B^v. B. Han- 
bury, 4to. 1823, 2/ g*. 

Salt* Voyages ta Abyssinia^ by Henry Salt, Esq. 
4to. plates, bl bs^ 

Of recent, authors few stand more deservedly high than Mr. 
Salt. The share his researches bear in the travels of Lord Va- 
lentia and Mr. Belz.onl, and particularly his own volumes., rank 
him high in this class. 

Shaw. Travels through Barbaryj by G* Shaw, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 18*. 

Jackson. An Account of the Empire of Morocco, 
by J. G. Jackson, Esq. quarto and octavo^ 10* 6rf. 

Paejk., Travels in the Interior of, Africa, in the 
yaaiTS 1795, 17^6, and 1797, and during a subse- 
quent' ipiwoii.ili.I8Q5, 2 vols, qusurto, 1823, 3/ 

13* 6d. 

This editionVontains Major Rennell's valuable Me- 
moirs on the Geography of Africa, a portrait of 
the author^ and maps and plates. 

Dr. Dibdin mentions here the Narrative of James 
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Riley, wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa, 

and the Sufferings of his Crew. 
TtrcKEY. Narrative of an Attempt to explore the 

River Zaire, usually caUed the Congo, by Cap- 
tain Tuckey, R.N. quarto, 2/2*. 
BowDicH. An Account of a Mission from Cape 

Coast Castle to the Kingdom of Asl^antee in 

Africa, by T. Bowdich, Esq. coloured plates, 

3/3*. 
Dupuis. Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, 

quarto, plates, 2/ 12* 6d, 
BuRCHELL. Travels in the Interior of Africa, by 

W. J. Burchell, Esq. with 116 engravings, 2 

vols, quarto, 9/ 9*. 

This book contains a more extensive and important account of 
the interior of South Africa than any yet published. They were 
nndertalLen with the intention of exploring the unknown coun- 
tries lying between the Cape of Good Hope and the Portuguese 
settlements on the western coast. They were continued during 
five years over 4,600 miles, in regions never yet trodden by Euro- 
pean foot. 

Barrow. Travels in Africa, by W. Barrow, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. 3/ 3s. 

Percival. An Account of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by Percival, 4to. 14*. 

Dbnham and Clapperton. Researches and Dis- 
coveries in Africa, by Major Denham and Captain 
Clapperton, quarto, plates, 4/ 14* Gd^ 2 vols, oc- 
tavo, 1/ 16*. 



AMERICA.— North. 

American Atlas, or a Guide to the History of North 
and S.oi^th America and the West Indies, pub- 
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lished at Philadelphia by Messrs. Cary and 
Lea. 

Dr. Dibdio says thts admiriible pabUcation will give a complete 
notion of the extent, T.ariety, and characteristic features of this 
stupendous country. It is a small atlas folio of 53 charts; each 
chart is accompanied by a marginal text, containing a summary 
account of the situation, extent* soil, cliAiate, mountains, rivers, 
chief towns, commerce, education and government; with an his- 
torical sketch of every portion of North and South America 
there delineated. 

Morse. American Geography, by Morse, octavo, 

' Us. 
Warden. A Statistical, Political, and Historical 

Account of the United States of North America, 

3 vols, octavo, 1/ 1&. 
James. An Account of an Expedition from Pitts- 
' burgh to the Rocky Mountains, by Edwin James, 

in 1819-80, 3 vols, octavo. 1/ 16*. 



WEST INDIES. 

Edwards. The History, Civil and Commercial, ^f 
the British West Indies, including that- of Saint 
Domingo, in five volumes, octavo, maps and 
plates, 3/. 

Six Months in the West Indies, duodecimo, &s» 

Tour in Jamaica, octavo,. plates, I2s, 

Stewart's View of the Island of Jamaica, octavo, 
10*. 'I 



SOUTH AMERICA^ 

SouTHET. The History of Brazil, by Robert Sou- 
they, Esq. 3 vols, quarto, 7/ 15*. 

This ezceUeotwork comprises the rise' and progress of ail the 

V V 
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Evropean Colonlef , froai the- Andes to the Atlaottc, and from the 
Plata to fbe river of the Amaxoos. His performance will on- 
douMedly command the attention and applause of posterity. 

UxtLOA. Travek iii Soiith America, by Antonio de 
Ulloa. translated in 1758. in 2 vols, octavo. 

An interesting bool^. 

Spix and Maetius. Travels m Brazil, in 1817-18- 
19*S0, undertaken by command of His Majesty, 
the King of Bavaria, 4 vols, octavo, by Dr. Von 
$pix and Dr. Charles Yon Martius, 91 Ss. 

The whole of the country from the 84th degree of sooth lati- 
tude to Para nnder the equator, and thence to the frontiers of 
Pf ra, is described. 

ScHJfiDTiiETEB. Travels in Chili, by Schmidt- 

meyer, plates, quarto, 2/ 3jr. 
Wazebtok. Wanderings in South Ameriea, by 

Charles Waterton, Esq. quarto, plates, U iU 6d. 
Graham. Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, in 1831, 

1822, 1823, by Maria Graham, 1 vol. 2/ 2s. 

■ Journal of a Residence in Chili, in 1822- 

1823, by Maria Graham, quarto, 2/ I2s 6d. 
HumnoLDT. The Personal Narrative of M. de 

Humboldt^s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent, in five octavo volumes, 
4/ If, translated by Helen Maria Williams. 

Foar more Tolumes are in course in publication, to complete 
this work. 

' ■ Researches. on the Itistitutions and Mo- 
numents of the ancient Inhabitants of America, 
2 vols, octavo, plates. 

Political Essay on thie Kingdom of New 



Spain, 4 vols, octavo, 3/ 13^^ 649 boards. . 

Geognostical Essay on the.saperpfipsi* 



tion of Rocks in both Hemispheres, ^letavo, 14 . 

To contemplate these productions as the work of one man, 
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and of his coa^jiitor, ml^ht in after agei stagger l^elief, if the 
fact were not established heyond doabC Aitd yet Monsieur 
Hnmboldt is in the vigour of life, meditating, it Is said, a jamp 
Mrer the flval novntaias joC jtha Hiaunalayay raogedi la thd' Bastern 
world. Able criticisms of these stapendons woriM have appcptftd 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

MiERS. Travels in Chili and ILsl Plata, S toIs. 

octavo, plates, 3/ 2s. 
Head. Rough Notes of some, rapid Journeys across 

the Pampas, by Captain Head, post octavo, 9^ 6(2. 



3itt ^Bienetai €oii$cttoiij|. 

Swift 9ays, writers of tiavels^ like dictionary toA* 
kers, are sunk iido oblivion, by the wecghl: and b^Ht 
of those who come lae^ and tkerefete lie uppernort* 



PiNKERTOK. A Collection of the best and most in- 
teresting Voyages and Travels in all parts of the 
World, numerous platei^, in IT quarto volumes, 
18/18*. 

Kerr. A general Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, in 18 volumes, octavo, I8I1-S2. 

Burn £T» A Collection of Voyages and Discoverief 
in the Pacific, by Admiral Burney, 5 volunes, 
quarto, 9/. 

His book diiyplayg a rare nnion of nantical and literary re* 
search I and the liberal spirit which it breathes is alike honor- 
able to his professioo aod his coantry. - ViBdin. 

Modern Travdl^, published in mcnthly ports at 

a» 6d each. 
Clarke. Travels in various parts of Europe^' Asia, 

and Afrka, by Dr. EdUprntd Dmiel Clarke^ 12 

vols, octavo, with plates. . 
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Wi^tttomz^ of jpatiisatocjer. 

The Europeans have scarcely visited any coast 
but to gratify avarice and extend corruption ; to ar^ 
rogate dominion without right, and practise cruelty 
without incentive. Much knowledge has been ac- 
quired, and much cruelty been committed; the belief 
of religion has been very little propagated, and its 
laws have been outrageously and enormously vio- 
lated; but there is reason to hope that out of so 
much evil good may sometimes be produced, ^nd that 
the light of the gospel will: at last illuminate the 
, sands of AfriSca. and the. deserts of America, though 
its progress ean&oA. but be ^slow when it is so much 
obstructed by the liires of Christians. 

Dt* Johnson, 



^0^90(3$ toutttitle Udocttk*. 

Cook. Three Voyages round the World, by Capt. 

James Cook,' 7 volumes octavo, with maps and 

plates, 3/ 13* 6rf. 
VAtJobrvER. A Voyage round the World, plates, 

6 vols, octavo, performed between 1790-1795, 

2/ 8*. 
KausENTERN. ' Voyage round the World^ quarto, 

1/10*. ... 

Bougainville. Voyage round the World. -^ 
KoTZEBUE. Voyage of Discovery, 3 vols, octavo, 

1/10*. 
Abago. Voyage round the World, published in 

quarto, with plates. 
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ilist6:Fical Sketeb of .the Progneas of Discovery^ Na« 
vigatioH).. and 'Commercie, finom the 'eaxliest re- 
cords to the beginning of the nineteenth eeiitary^ 
by Willia)p Stevensoii, Esq. in one large vol^tme 
octavo, price 14^. 

- This Historical SkeUbfiiu be«D drawn ,u^ w.itb refertsnce to» 
and in order to form the 18th and concluding Tolume of Kerr's 
Voyages and Travels. But though drawn up with this object, it 
is strictly aiid entirely. an independetat and separate work.. AC 
the conclusion of the volume is^iven a select catalogue of Voy* 
ages and Trarels, which, it is hoped, will be found, generally use- 
ful, not only to'directing reading and inquiry, but also in the 
formation of a library* 



il^st^ematkit. 



BLEMENTARY AND HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 



I. ELEMENTARY. 

On entering this department no w^ork. can be con^ 
suited with greater advantage than the Outlines 
of Philosophical Education,, by Professor Jardine, 
,of Glasgow, in post octavo, lOs 6d^ 

Euclid. The Elements of Euclid, by Simpson, 
octavo, 9s. 

Elements of Geometry, from the Greek of 

Euclid, octavo, 8^. 

BoNKYCASTDE.* The Etementd of Geometry, by 
* - Bonnyjcastle, octavo, \0s 6di 

HiiTTON . A Tceatiseon Mensuration, octavo, 18*. 

Barrow. Geometrical Lectures by Stone. 



^ 
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Lbobwbbb. Tlie ESements of Creometrj, and of 
Spherical Trigomometrjy edited by Dr. Brewster^ 
octavo, lOs 6d. 

ViNCB. On Plane and Spherieal Trigonometry, 
and on the nature and use of Logarithms. 

Woohhouse. Treatise on Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, octavo, 9s 6d. 

BaipGE* Plane Trigonometry, ootavo, 4^ , 

— — — Conic Sections, by the same author, 5*, 

HuTTOK. A Mathematical and Philosophical Dic«- 
tionary, by Dr. Hutton, 8 vols, quarto, 6t 6s. 

— i*— ««— A Course of Mathematics, 3 vols, octavo, 
1/115 erf. 

Tracts on MathMiotical and Philosophi- 



cal Subjects, plates, 3 volumes octavo, 11 lis 6d. 
■ Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 



Philosophy, one hundred plates, 4 vols. 3/ 3s. 



ALGEBRA. 

EvLER. Algebra, by Euler, with notes by Ber- 

nouille, S vols, octavo. 
BftiDGB. Lectures on Algebra, octavo, 7^. 
Taylob. Elements of Algebra, compiled from the 
. FVeneh of Grarnier, octavo. 



HI6HEB MATHEMATICS. 

Emerson . The Doctrine of Fluxions, octavo, 8#. 

Ceeswell. Treatise on the Greometrical and Alge- 
braical Investigation ofMaunu and^Minima^ oc« 
tavo, 12f » 



CBBflWfii.ii. On Oeometryy with tk^ fflenieiits of 

Solid Geometry, octavo, 14^. 
HuTTOM^. Tables of Logarithms, octavo,. 
Tatloe. Tables of Logarithms, octavo. 

In Geometry Dr. Johnson (in his admirable pre- 
face to Dodsley's Modern Preceptor, which contains 
many excellent hints on education,) recommends the 
perusal of Tacquet, afterwards Euclid, Keil,and Sir 
Isaac Newton. 



This department comprehends^ 

L MAXHEHATICAI* PHYSICS. , 

2. APPLICATION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES TO TJBE 

ARTS. 

3. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
4« CHEMISTRY. 

5. GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

6. BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

7. ZOOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

Dr. Johnson justly observes our inquiry ought to 
be, not what degrees of knowledge are desirable, 
but what are in most situations of life indispensably 
required ; and the choice should.be determined^ not 
bj the splendour of any part of literature, but by the 
extent of its use, and tlie inconvenience which its 
neglect is likely to produce. 



DtTPiN. tMlathematics practically applied to the 
Useful and Fine Arts, by Baron Charles Dupin, 
adapted to the present state of the arts by Dr. 
Birkbeck, in 1 octavo volume. 
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Thit certainly, fomsitbe most yaluble and complete course of 
matbematicsy applied to t^e arts, yet given to the public* 

Button. Mechanics, by Dr. Huttoa, octavo, 

WooDi The Principles of Mechanics, by James 
Wood, 5*. 

■ . The Elements of Optics, octavo, 6*. 

Ferguson. Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Optics, &C. enlarged by Dr. Brewster, 2 vols, 
octavo, il 5s, 

Gbegort. Treatise of Mechanics, Theoretical, 
Practical, and Descriptive, by Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory, many plates, 3 vols, octavo, 21 2s. 

Tredgold. The Steam Engine, comprising an ac- 
count of its invention and progressive improve- 
ment, by Thomas Tredgold, quarto, 1/ 15i, 
plates. 

There is also the excellent work of Mr. Partington, 
in octavo, and likewise that of Mr. Farey, in 
quarto, with numerous engravings. 

MiLLiNGTON. An Epitome of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, by J. Millington, Professor of Mechanics^ 
fourteen plates, 14^. 

Whewelx.. ' An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
designed for the use of students in the University, 
by W. Whewell, octavo, 15*. 

Nicholson. The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist, by John Nicholson^ plates, octavo, 
1/10*. 

Smith. A Complete System of Op;ticS) 8 volumes, 
quarto. 

Kipling. An Abridgement of Dr. Smith's Optics, 
printed for the use of the Cambridge Students 
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3il|KnniDnip« 



Gregory. Lessons Astropoxniical igad Philosophi- 
cal, for the anuiMipienl; and ipstruction of British 
youth ; being an attempt to explain and account 
for the most usual appearances in nature, in a 
familiar manner, from established principles; the 
whole intercepted with moral reflections, by 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. S vols, duodecimo^ 14^, 
first edition, 1796, sixth edition, 1825. 

An excellent little book, worthy of all the popularity it has 
acquired. It is the first pablicatiun, I believe^ of its now well 
knoig^n and highly esteemed author. 

Ferguson. Afitrojaomy explained, upon Sir Isaac 
Newton'9 principles, by James Ferguson, with 
notes and supplementary chapters by David 
Brewster, LL.D. Svols. octavo, ll^s. 

The first edition of the original work was published in 1766^ in 
quarto. It has often been reprinted since in octavo, with succes- 
sive improvements, and has all along maintained a high reputa^ 
tion as an excellent popular introduction to the noble science of 
which it treats. Dr. Brewster's improved edition first appeared 
in 1811, and has since been reprinted. It contains, besides many 
valuable notes> twelve supplementary chapters, in which the 
new diicoveries are recorded^ and an additional chapter on 
Practical Astronomy : it contains twenty-four plates. 

ViNCE. A domplete System of Astronomy, 3 vols. 

quarto, by Professor Vince. 
WooDHousE. A Treatise on Astronomy, 2 parts, 

octavo, II lOs. 
Jamie3on. A Celestial Atlas, with descriptions, by 

Dr, Jamieson, quarto, 12 5s. 



X x 
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Prior. Lectures on Astronomy, accompanied and 
illustrated by the Astronomicon, a series of move- 
able Diagrams, by W. H. Prior, duodecimo, 
10* 6d. 

-^ With moveable Diagrams, 31 I3s 6d. 

This noyel and ingenious apparatus accompanies the lectures, 
to render still more popular this delightful science. 



While other sciences were progressive in their 
improvement this appears to have been sometimes 
advancing, sometimes stationary, and at others re- 
trograde. For as Hypothesis alone was the founda- 
tion of each system, the labours of one age or sect 
frequently destroyed those of the preceding. The 
number and harmony of the Pythagoreans, the ideas 
of^ Plato, and the matter and form of Aristotle, suc- 
cessively prevailed. The Epicureans embraced one 
system and the Sceptics another. In later times, 
amongst a variety of other crude notions, appeared 
the vortices of Descartes, the metaphysical specula- 
tions of Leibnitz, and the extravagances of Spinoza. 
Each of those, however, while pushing his scheme to 
the utmost of his power, and vainly hoping to render 
it complete, more effectually contributed towards 
showing its absurdity, and consequently undermined 
the foundation of that Babel which he had been him- 
self erecting. 

Happily for the world the Stagyrite and his Cate- 
gories, the Cartesian Vortices of more modern times. 
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and all the intermediate absurdities and metaphysi- 
cal subtilties, no longer haunt the imagination of 
the philosopher. The sagacious mind of the illus- 
trious Bacon 9 witli his inductive process, broke 
through the trammels of the schools ; and the sub- 
lime genius of Newton, with his scientific investiga- 
tors, has conducted the student of nature from the 
dark and intricate mazes of uncertainty and error, 
into the illumined path which leads ^' through nature 
up to nature's God.^'* 

Beckmann. a Concise History of Ancient Insti- 
tutions, Inventions, and Discoveries in Science 
and Mechanic Art, by Professor Beckmann, 
abridged, 2 vols, duodecimo, 15^. 
Good. The Book of Nature, being a popular 
illustration of the general Laws and Phenomena 
of Creation in its unorganized and organized, its 
corporeal and mental departments, by John Ma- 
son Good, M.D. &c. 3 vols, octavo, \l 1&. 

This book i& certainly the best philosopLical digest of the kind 
which we have seen. 

Hunt. The Little World of Knowledge, arranged 
numerically, designed as an Introduction to the 
Arts and Sciences, History, Natural Philosophy, 
&c. duodecimo, price 7«, by Charlotte Matilda 
Hunt. 

Novel in its plan, praiseworthy in its execution, this litUe hook 
is truly what it professes to be. To give an example of her method, 
she arranges under numbers the leading peculiarities of the sub- 
jects noticed as under, les cinques, the five orders of architecture 
are described, and so on. 

Gregory. An Elementary Treatise on Natural Phi- 
losophy, translated from the French of M. R. J. 
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ter, and are worthy of a character so deserredly high among 
mathematiciaos as that of Leonard Euler. 



Davy. Chemical Philosophy, by Sir Hupaphrey 
Davy, octavo. 

Thomson. A System of Chemistry, by Dr. Thom- 
sVn, 4 vols, octavo, 31. 

' An Attempt to establish the first Princi- 

ples of Chemistry by Experiment, 2 vols, octavo, 
1/ 10s. 

Murray. A System of Chemistry, 2 volumes, oc- 
tavo, fifth edition, 11 5s- 

Brande. a Manual of Chemistry, containing the 
principal facts of the science, by W. T. Brande, 
3 vols, octavo, plates and wood-cuts, 21 5s, 

GuRNEY. Lectures on the Elements of Chemical 
Science, by Goldsworthy Gurney, Esq. octavo, 
IS*. 

Turner. The Elements of Chemical Science, by 
Edward Turner, M-D, one large octavo volume, 

165. 

Conversations on Chemistry, S vols, duodecimo, 14*. 
Joyce. Dialogues on Chemistry, intended for the 

instruction of young persons, by the Rev. J. 

Joyce, 2 vols. 9s. 
Parke. Chemical Catechism, octavo, 12^. 



Brande. Outlines of Geology, by W. T. Brande, 
Esq. 7s 6d. 
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• 

CtTViEJft. An Essay on the Theory of the Earth, by 
Baron Cuvier, translated by Kerr, with notes by 
Jamieson, octavo, 1828. 

BucKLAND. Reliquiae Diluvianae, by the Rev. W. 
Buckland, quarto, U 6s, 

The works of Professor Backland merit great attention. 

Geological Society. Transactions of the Geolo- 
gical Society, quarto, 4 vols. 10/ 10*. 

MoHs. Treatise on Mineralogy, by Frederick 
Mohs, Professor in the Mining Academy of Frei- 
burg, translated from the German, with consi- 
derable additions by ^V. Haidinger^ S volumes, 
octavo, numerous figures, II 16s. 

KiRWAN. Elements of Mineralogy, 2 vols, octavo, 
1/4^. 

SowERBY. British Mineralogy, with coloured 
figures^ 

A beautiful work. 

KiDD. The Outlines of Mineralogy, 2 vols, octavo. 

An ezceUent work for a young student 

Clarke. Methodical Distribution of the Mineral 

Kingdom, folio, 1/ Is, 

Syllabus of Mineralogy, 6^ 6rf. 

Mawe. a Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, by 

John Mawe, octavo, 7*. 

' Lessons on Mineralogy^ 7*. 
' Treatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones, 

octavo, 1&. 
Jameson. A System of Mineralogy, 3 vols, octavo, 

SI 16s, 
— — Manual of Mineralogy, octavo, 155. 
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Woodward. Hjgtorjr of tb? Fo89il9 of Sngliukfl, 

S vola. octavo^ 
Werner. Treatise on the IntarnsJ Cbltracter of 

Fossils. 
Conversations on Minerftlog^y^, 3 vols, diiod^fikno, 

14#. with plates. 

The p^n of these Cooversytions U hlippily i;«acei?ed| mul 
executed with ability and taste. 



Smith. An Introduction to Botany, by Sir James 

Edward Smith, octavo, plates, lies. 
— Grammat* of Botany, SI plates, octavo, 13«, 

coloured, 1^ 8^ . 

English Flora, volumes I and 3, 11 4s. 



Martyn. The Language of Botany, by Professor 
Martyn, octavo.. 

The Letters on the Elements of Botany, by Rous- 
seau, translated into English, with notes and 
additional letters, fully explaining the system of 
Linnaeus, by Martyn, octavo. 

Knapp. British Grasses, quarto, 6/ 6s. 

The plates are beaatiful, and the descriptions accurate* 

Curtis. Flora Londinensis, by W. Curtis, 3 vols. 

folio, 18/ 18^. 

> Botanical Magazine. 

SowERBT. English Botany, by Sowerby, 36 vols. 

octavo. 
Thornton. An Introduction to the Science of 

Botany, price 8f • 
British Botanist, duodecimo. 
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Thomson. Lectures on the Elements of Botahy, by 
A. T. Thomson, F.L.S. toL 1, plates, 1/ 8s. 

Evelyn. Sylva, or a discourse on Forest Trees, 
by John Evelyn, Esq. with notes by Hunter, 2 

■ 

vols, quarto, 5/6*- 

An admirable work for those who are disposed- to improve 
their estates* 

- • • • * 

Loudon. An Encyclopse4ift of Grardeping, with 700 
wood engravings, iroyal octavp, ^(. 

Thia is a work of great merit. The iDformatioa Is^most ezten* 
sive and complete. As a proof of public approbiition it has 
reached a fourth edition in a short tipe. 

There is also published by the same authdr, the En- 
cyclopaedia of Agriculture, the same size, with 
upwards of 800 engravings. This likewise con- 
tains a vast body of valuable information, 21 lOs. 

■ Hortus Britannicus; a catalogue of all 

the plants indigenous cultivated in, or introduced 
into Britain, by J. C. Loudon, post octavo. 

HoRTicuiiTURAii SociBTY, Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, 6 vols, quarto, 291 3s Qd. 

DoNN. Hortus Cantabrigiensis, or a complete cata- 
logue of plants, by Donn, octavo, 10^ 6d, 

Withering, An Introduction fo Botany^ 4 vols, 
octavo, 21 8s. 

Conversations on Botany, plates, coloured, lOs 6cf, 
plain, 7s 6d. 

AiTON. Hortus Kewensis, or a Catalogue of Plants 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew, in 6 vols, octavo, 
3/ 3*. 

Phillips. A History of Cultivated Vegetables, 2 
vols. 

Y Y 
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Phillips, Pomarium Britannicum, or a History of 
Fruits known in Great Britain, by the same 
author. 

Hooker. Muscologia Britannica, containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain, by W, J. Hooker and 
Dr. T. Taylor. 

LiNNEAN Society. Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, of which fifteen volumes have appeared, 
in parts at 1/1;. 

Butt. The Botanical Primer; being an introduc- 
tion to English Botany, adapted to the Linnean 
system,. by the Rev. J. M. Butt, duodecimo, 6^. 



including ornithology, ichthyology, 
entomology and conchology. 

A philosophic master should turn the attention of 
his scholars to the contemplation of objects that sur- 
round them, of laying open the wonderful art with 
which every part of the universe is formed, and the 
providence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation. He may lay before them the Religious 
Philosopher of Ray — Derham's Physico — Theology, 
together with Spectacle de la Nature ; — and, in time, 
recommend to their perusal,, Rondoletius and Aldro- 
vandus. Dr. Johnson. 



Latham. A General Synopsis of Birds, by Latham, 
10 vols, quarto, 25/. 

A more complete and sci^Dtific work on tins subject cannot be 



obtained. 
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Lewin. British Birds, 8 vols; quarto, 1800, 10/10^. 
Donovan* British Birds, by £. Donovan, 7 vols* 

royal octavo, 121 12*. 
Bewick. The History of British Birds, with a 

supplement, numerous wood-cuts, 3 vols.^^ demy 

octavo, 11 l]s 6dy large paper, 21 2s. 
Jardine and Selby. Illustrations of Ornithology, 

by Sir William Jardine, Bart, and J. P. Selby, 

Esq. F.L.S. 

This splendid work will be published in quarterly parUi royal 
quarto, eacli part containing from 15 to 80 plates, on whicli 
from 20 to 30 species are figured ; each part 1/. 11«. 6<f. 



ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Pennant, in his British Zoology, 4 vols, octavo, 
31 13s 6dy gives a full account of fishes. 

Shaw. » The Zoology of Dr. Shaw is likewise a 
complete library of Natural History. 

Donovan. The History of British Fishes, 6 vols, 
royal octavo, 10/ \0s. 

Isaac Walton. The Complete Angler of Isaac 
Walton has been beautifully got up by Mr. Ma- 
jor, of Fleet Street, for 18* small paper, 1/18* 
large paper. 

Mr. Pickering, of Chancery Lane, is preparing a 
splendidly embellished edition, with designs by 
T. Stothard, Esq. R. A. 

The Work of Block, in German and French, 12 
vols, folio, with coloured figures, is the grandest 
on this subject. 
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entomology; 

KiRBY ANB Spence. An Introduction to Entomo- 
logy, with coloured plates, 4 volumes octavo, 
3112$. 

Donovan. The Natural History of British Insects, 
by E. DonovaA, 16 volumes royal octavo, 24/ 16^. 

I The Insects of China, ; India, New Hol- 

land, &c. 3 vols, royal quarto, by the same 
celebrated Naturalist, 6/ 6s each volume. 

CuETis. British Entomology, by John Curtis, F.L. P . 
volume 1 contains fifty highly coloured plates; 
a 14*. 

HuBER* On Bees, duodecimo, 9s, 

■ ' ' ' On the Ant, duodecimo, 9s. 

These are highly interestiog litUe works, Huber devoted his 
closest attention to the history of these remarkable insects. 

Keys. On the management of Bees^ octavo. 
Martin and Albin. Natural History of Spiders. 
Samouelle. British EIntomology, plates, coloured, 
octavo, 1/ 18^. 



CONCHOLOGY. 

Da Costa. Elements of Conchology^ by Da Costa. 

Ijamarck. Illustrations of Conchology, according 
to the system of . Lamarck, with a series of 
twenty plates, royal quarto. 

Montague. Testacea Britannica, quarto, 21 Ss^ 

Donovan. British Shells, by E» Donovan, 5 vols, 
royal octavo, 7/ 15s. 

Ma we. The Voyager's Companion, or Shell Col- 
lector's Pilot, by John Mawe, 5*. 

■ Linnaean Conchology, octavo, U U. 
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Mawe. Introduction to the Study of Conchology, 
plain 9f , coloured lis. 

WooDARCH. An Introduction to the Study of 
Conchology, plates, by Charles Woodarch, post 
octavo, 9s « 
Plates coloured, 14^- 

Brookes. An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology, according to the system of Lamarck, by 
S. Brookes, Esq. F*L.S. quarto, numerous figures, 
coloured, SI 10^, highly coloured, 51 lbs 6d. 

DiLLWTN. A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent 
Shells, by L. W. Dillwyn, 2 yols. octavo, 1/ 18s. 

Wood. Index Testaceologicqs, or a Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign^ by W« Wood> oc- 
tavo, 9s. 

BuB&ow. The Elements of Concholpgy, according 
to the linnasan System, by the. Rev. H. E. J. 
Burrow. 



Paley. Natural Theology, by William Paley, 

octavo, 8«, duodecimo, 5s. 
LiNViEUS. A General System of Nature, translated 

into English by Turton, 7 vols, octavo. 
BuFFOK. Natural History, by the Count de Buffbn, 

with additions by Wood, many plates, 20 vols. 

octavo, 10^ 
Pennant. Arctic and British Zoology, History of 

Quadrupeds, and Genera of Birds, 5 volumes, 

quarto. 
GoiiDSMiTH. Animated Nature, by Oliver Gold- 

smith, 6 vols, octavo. 
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Shaw. Zoology, by Dr. Shaw, 11 vols. 28/ 17* 6d. 

-— Zoological Lectures, numerous plates, 2 
vols, octavo, SI 12s 6d. 

Naturalist's Miscellany and General Zoology. 

Bewick. The History of Quadrupeds, by Thomas 
Bewick, numerous wood-cuts, 1/ 1^, large paper, 
21 Ss. 

Berkenhout. Synopsis of the Natural History of 
Great Britain, 2 vols, octavo. 

BiNGLEY. Animal Biography, by the Rev. W. 
Bingley, 4 vols, plates, duodecimo, ll 8s. 

Wood. Zoography, or the Beauties of Nature dis- 
played, by W. Wood, numerous plates, -3 vols, 
octavo, 3/ 13s 6d, 

St. Pierre. Studies of Nature, from the French 
of St. Pierre, by Dr. Hunter, 4 vols, octavo, 2/ 2s. 

Scott. British BHeld Sports, illustrated by fifty 
highly finished engravings, octavo. 

Donovan. The Naturalist's Repository, or Miscel- 
lany of Exotic Natural History, by E. Donovan, 
F.L.S. royal octavo, 3 vols. 21 2s each, continued 
in monthly parts. 

CuviER. The Animal Kingdom described and ar- 
ranged in conformity with its organization, by 
the Baron Cuvier, with additional matter by Ed- 
ward Griffith, F. L. S. demy quarto, India paper, 
1/4^ each part; royal octavo, coloured, 1/4^— 
plain, 18^; demy octavo, plain, 12;. 

The Translation of the Ossemens Fossiles 

of the Baron Cuvier, to be included in 10 parts. 

Every part of the wide field of zoology has been surreyed by 
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this enlightened and zealoas inqairer, and no cortier has 
escaped his penetrating glance. Equal to Baffon, in enlarged 
Tiews and comprehensive grasp, and moch superior to him in pa- 
tient research, minute observation, and learned inquiry, he pns 
sents a rare union of all the great requisites for promoting natural 
knowledge. He has not been less fortunate in his situation than 
in his qualifications. Devoting his whole time to science, and 
surrounded by numerous able assistants, he could avail himself, 
to the full extent, of those liberal institutions for the advance- 
ment of natural Icnowledge, and that uniform encouragement of 
talent, for which science will ever be indebted to the French 
Government. Accordingly, his progress has been everywhere 
marlced by improvement and discovery. 

Bngaged, says he, in antiquarian researches of a new kind, I 
have been obliged to learn the art of decyphering and restoring 
these monuments, of recognising and replacing their primitive 
arrangement the scattered and mutilated fragments of which they 
consist, of reconstructing those ancient beings to which they be* 
longed, of exhibiting their proportions, and lastly, of comparing 
them to those which are found at this moment on the surface of 
the globe; an art alraoqt unknown, and presupposing the exis- 
tence of a science hitherto almost untouched — I inean the laws of 
co-existence, which regulate the forms of the various parts of 
organised beings* The subject is one of the most curious that 
can engage our attention. If we feel an interest in following 
through the infancy of our species the almost effaced traces of so 
mfiny extinct nations, we shall be at least equally gratified in 
exploring, amid the darkness that involves the early ages of 
the earth, the remains of revolutions anterior to the existence of 
of all nations. 

Blumenbach. a Manual of the Elements of Natu- 
ral History, translated from the German of 
Blumenbacb by Gore, octavo, 14*. 

This is decidedly the most scientific work on the subject. It 
is by far the best introduction to natural history in any language, 
and is particularly valuable for the anatomical and physiological 
information with which it abounds. 
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^Upp^uatim of l^p^rical ^ismt^ to t^ %tt^* 



BiRKBECK.. A Comprehensive ;»nd; Systematic Dis- 
play, Theotetical and Practical, of the Steam 
Engine, by George Birkheck, M. D. F.G.S. 
M.A.S. President of the London Mechanics' In- 
' ^titution ; and Henry Adcock and James Adcock, 
Civil Engineers; illustrated by plates by the 
best artists, engraved from the most .accurate 
drawings, made, in every case^ expressly for this 
work only. Han^mely printed iA quarto. 

Faret. a Treatise on the Steam Engine, Histori- 
cal, Practical, and Descriptive^ by J. Farey, 
quarto, plates. 

Young. A Course of Lectures on Natural Philo- 
phy and. the Mechanical Arts, by Thomas Young, 
M.D. 2 volsi quarto, plates, 1807. 

In this valuable and interesting work there is a most complete 
catalogues of works relating to Natural Philosophy and the Me> 
cfianical Arts, with references to particular passages, and occa-. 
sional abstracts and remarks. To give an Idea of this arrange- 
ment, I will subjoin a brief outline, which would serve as a 
model for the arrangement of other departments of literature. 
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Catalogues. 

Collectioii».^^tins to the J^eieQces. 

Collections of the works of taangle authors. 

Mathematics, in general. 

Of Quantity and Numbers, or Algebra* 
Proportions. f 

Fractions. 
General Theories. 
Imp^sible Quantities. 
Equations. 

Equations with radicalQuantities- 
Limits of Equations. 
Machines for Equations. 
Arithmetic. 
Logarithms. 

iTables of Logarithms. 
Geometry. 

Mensuration. 
Trigonometry. 
Comparison .of variable QuiLntities. 
Properties of Curves. ' 



z z 
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[Natural History in general. 
Mineralogy in general. 

Systems. 

Philosophy of MineltJogy. 
Botany in general- ' 

I Systems. * 

Vegetable Anatomy. 
Zoology. 

Systems. ^ 

Physiology. 
Cultivation of Natural Productions, 
including Agriculture. 

4 

This affords but a faint outline of the Catalogue. 



This department comprehends, 

1st, Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
2nd, Logic. 

To proceed far in the study of Method, it will be 
proper to recommend-^Crousaz, Watts, Le Clerc, 
Wolfius, and Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ; and if there be any necessity of adding the 
Peripatetic Logic, which has been perhaps con- 
demned without a candid trial, it will be convenient 
to proceed to Sanderson, W allis, Crackenthorpe, 

and Aristotle. 

For a plain and practical Manual, nothing can be 
better than a small work in French, taken from Du 
Marsais. 
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LOGIC. 

The logic wbich for so many ages kept possession 
of the schools, has at last been condemned as a mere 
art of wrangling, of very little use in the pursuit of 
truth; and late writers have contented themselves 
with giving an account of the operations of the mind, 
marking the various stages of her progress, and 
giving some general rules for the regulation of her 
conduct. 

This work, however laborious, has yet been 
fruitless, if there be truth in an observation very 
frequently made, that logicians put of the school do 
not reason better than men unassisted by those lights 
which their science is supposed to bestow. It is not 
to be doubted but that logicians may be sometimes 
overborne by their passions, or blinded by their pre- 
judices; and that a man may reason ill, as he may 
act ill, not because he ,does not know what is 
right, but because he does not regard it ; yet it is no 
more the fault of his art that it does not direct him 
when his attention is withdrawn from it, than it is 
the defect of his sight that he misses his way when 
he shuts his eyes. Against this cause of error there 
is no provision to be made, otherwise than by incul- 
cating the value of truth and the necessity of conquer- 
ing the passions. 

But logic may likewise fail to produce its effects 
upon common occasions, for want of being frequently 
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and familiarly applied, till its precepts may direct 
the mind imperceptibly, as the fingers of a musician 
are regulated by his knowledge of the tuae. This 
readiness of recollection is only to be procured by 
frequent impression, and therefore it will be proper 
to take frequent occasion in the most easy and fami- 
liar conversation, to observe when iis rules are pre- 
served and when they are broken, and that after- 
wards he read no authors without taking aocount of 
every remarkable exemplification 6t breach of the 
laws of reasoning. JDr. Jiyhmon. 



Watts. The Improvemeat of the Mind, by Dr. 
Watts, octavo. 

■ Logic, by the same author, octavo, 7^, duo- 

decimo, 4f. 

WAiiLis. Logic, duodecimo. 

Collard's Praxis of liogic is a convenient substitute 
for the large treatises of Watts and Duncan. 

Smart. Practieal Logic, by B, H. Smcirt, duode- 
cimo, 3^ 6d, 

Stewart. Philosophy of the Hunmn Mind, by 
Dugald Stewail, 2 vols; octavo, U Ss, 

A third volame of thi« eijcellent work is noir pablUbed.' 

Reid. Essays on. the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
by Dr. Reid, octavo, 8*. 

This book is usually read at Cambridge after Locke. 

" Essays on the Mind, 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 11* 6rf. 

One thing which raises Mr. Stewart above all mental philoso- 
pkers, Is the spirit of philanthropy which breathes in eyery line. 
He most unoBtemtatlpuplyy we had almost said unconsciously, 
discusses the powers of mind as if he was laying a foundation 
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for the pbiloiopliy of ^irtae ; and his object seems to be to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the intellect of human creatures, as the 
means of making them happier. This is a point of view in which 
no French philosopher can be compared with him. 

Reid has so admirably fixed the boundaries of those regions 
Into which the human mind may penetrate with reasonable ex- 
pectation of advantage, and shown the futility of going beyond 
those limits, that he might be of the greatest use in confining per- 
sons to attainable inquiries, and preventing them from wandering 
where there is nothing to guide, and nothing to convince them. 

Locke. Essay on the Human Understanding, by 
John Locke, 2 vols, octavo, 145. 

Conduct of the Understanding, octavo, 7*. 

Brown. The Philosophy of^the Human Mind, 
second edition, 4 vols, octavo, 3/ ISs 6d. 

Beattie. An Essay on Truth, by Dr. Beattie, 
duodecimo, 5s. 

■ The Elements of Moral Science, 2 vols, 

octavo, 16^. 

Alison. Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste, by the Rev. Archibald Alison, 2 vols, oc- 
tavo, 1/ 1^. 

Chapone, Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind, royal 18mo. by Mrs. Chapone, 4^. 

Smith. The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, octavo^ 12^. 

Burke. On the Sublime and Beautiful, by the 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke, octavo, 7s. 

Mason. A Treatise upon Self Knowledge, by the 
Rev. G, Mason, foolscap octavo, 6$. 

Grey. Memoria Technica, or a Method of Artifi- 
. cial Memory, by Dr. Grey, new edition, duode- 
cimo, 55, with Lowe's Mnemonics. 
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This department comprehends — 

1. Moral and Political Philosophy. 

2. Jurisprudence and works on the English Con- 

stitution. 

When the obligations of morality are taught, let 
the sanctions of Christianity never be forgotten, by 
which it will be shewn that they give strength and 
lustre to each other. Religion will appear to be 
the voice of reason, and morality the will of God. 
Under this article must be recommended, TuUy's 
Offices, — Grotius,— Puffendorf, — Cumberland's Laws 
of Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison's Moral 
and Religious Essays. Dr. Johnson, 



Paley. Moral and Political Philosophy, 2 vols, 
octavo, 14*. 

An Analysis of Paley's Moral and Political 

Philosophy, in Question and Answer, duodeci- 
mo, 5^. 

Paley should be read with Gibbon's Principles of Moreland. 

Political Philosophy Investigated, octavo. 

Gisborne's Inquiry into the Duties of Men, 2 vols, 
octavo. 

^- The Duties of Women, octavo and duo- 
decimo. 

Hutchinson's Moral Philosophy, octavo and duode- 
cimo. 
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Ferguson's Moral and Political Science. 
•EsTiiiK. Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
}yyj. P. Estlin, LL.D. 2 vols, octavo, 18^. 



JURISPRUDENCE. 

This knowledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes 
a part of the education of an Englishman, who pro« 
fesses to obey his Prince according to the Law, and 
who is himself a secondary legislator, as he gives 
his consent, by his representative, to all the laws by 
which he is bound, and has a right to petition the 
great councilof the nation, whenever he thinks they 
are deliberating upon an act detrimental to the in* 
terests of the community. This is therefore a sub- 
ject to which the thoughts of a young man ought to 
be directed, and that he may obtain such knowledge 
as may qualify him to act and judge as one of a free 
people, let him be directed to Fortescue's Treatises,' 
— Bacon's Discourses on the Law and Govern- 
ment of England, — Blackstone's Commentaries, — 
Temple's Introduction, — Locke on Government, — 
Zouch's Elementa Juris Civilis, — Plato Redivivus, 
— Gurdon's History of Parliaments, and Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Dr. Johnson. 

Montesquieu. The Spirit of of Laws, from the 

French of Montesquieu, 2 vols. 14*. 
'BuRLAMAQUi. Natural and Political Laws, 2 vols. 

octavo. 
Vattel. The Law of Nations, by Vattel. 

The original is entiUed Le Droit des Gens, 2 vols, octavo, 
Paris, 1830. 
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Grotius, On War and Peace, folio. 
PuFFENDORF. Lidw of Nature andNations, quarto* 
Winn. Eunomus, or Dialogues concerning the 
JLaw and Constitution of England, S vols, duode- 
cimo. 

This book is highly recoiiuneiided to b^ read previous to Black- 
stone's Commentaries* 

Black^tone. , Commentaries, on the Laws of Eng- 
land, by Sir William Blackstone, revised and 
corrected by Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 4 vols, oc- 
tavo. 

W^hen yon have read Blackstone once, read him again, was the 
advice of Lord '£rskine to a young student. 

There is an Analysis in 18m6. 4^. 

De Lolhe on the Constitution of England, octa- 
vo, 7s. 

Reeves. History of the English Law, 4 volumes, 
i)ctavo. 

B0EK. Ecclesiastical Law, 4 vols. 6ctavo. 

■ '■ The Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer, 
5 vols, octavo. 



The general principles of trade and. commerce it 
becomes every man to understand, as it is impossible 
that any should be high or low enough not to be in 
some degree affected by their declension or prosperity. 
It is therefore necessary that it should be universally 
known among us, what changes of property, are ad- 
vantageous, or when the balance of trade is on our 
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side, what are t|i^e products or manufactures of other 
countries, and hpir fiu- ^m natioB may, in any spe- 
cies of trafl^c, pl^tain ar preserve superiority over 
another. 

The theory vS tr^de h yet but little understood, 
and therefore th^ praotice is often without real ad- 
vantage tq the piiblip ; bii^ it might be carried on 
with more general success if its principles were bet- 
ter conshlere4« Tp excite that attention I recom- 
mend the perusal of Mun upon Foreign Trade, — Sir 
Josiak Child, — Locke upon Coin, — Davenant's 
Treatises,-— Tke British Merchant,— Dictionnaire de 
Commerce, — and for an Abstract or Compendium, 
0ee, and an improv^oment that may hereafter be 
made upon his plan. Dr. Johnson. 



Smith.' The Wealth of Nations, by Dr, Adam 
Smith, 3 vols, octavo, 18;. 

LiAUDERDALJB. On the Nature and Origin of Pub- 
lic Wealth, by the Earl of Lau^erc^ale, octa- 
vo, 12*. 

CoLQUHouN. Treatise on the Wealth, Power and 
Resources of the British Empire, by Patrick 
Colquhoun^ Esq. quarto, 181^, 

Malthus. An Essay on Population, by the Rev. 
T; R. Malthus, 3 vols, octavo, 2/ 9s. 

■ Principles of Political Economy consi- 

dered with a view to their practical application, 
octavo, 15*. 

— — — Definitions in Political Economy, with 

3a 
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remarks on the deviation from these rules in 

their writings, duodecimo, 6* 6rf. 
RiCARDo. Principles of Political Economy and 

Taxation, by David Ricardo, Esq. octavo, 14*. 
Mill. Elements of Political Economy, octavo. 
Conversations on Political Economy, in which the 

elements of that science are &miliarly explained, 

duodecimo, 9s. 
TooRE. Observations on the Currency. 

A clever work. 

Lowe. On the Prospects of England with regard 
to Agriculture, Trade and Finance, octavo, I2s, 

Thompson. An Inquiry" into the Principles of the 
Distri])ution of Wealth, by William Thompson, 
Esq. octavo, 14^. 

Mill. The Elements pf Political Economy, by 
James -Mill, Esq, author of British India, oc- 
tavo, 8s. 

M'CuLLocH. A Discourse on Political Economy, 
by J. R. M^CuUoch, Esq. octavo, 5*. 

Mr/M'CuUoch has greatly distioguished himself in this depart- 
ment, by his Principles of Political Economy, and many able 
artides in the Edinburgh Review. 



Wwkfi on ^aintmg anti ^ednttt^. 

Walpole. Anecdotes of Painting in England, 5 
vols, duodecimo. 

This book was first published with portraits, in five volnmes 
quarto, at Strawberry Hill. 

PiLKiKGTON. Dictionary of Painters, by Pilking- 
ton, improved by Fiiseli, quarto. . 
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Brtan. a Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 

2 vols, quarto, 5/ 5j. 
Dictionary of Painters, Sculptors and E^ngravers, 

&c. duodecimo, lOs 6d. 
Reynolds. Discourses addressed to the Royal 

Academy, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, octavo. 
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Adams, Religious World Displayed, S9. 
, Roman Antiquities, 42, 

Addison, Evideaces of the Christian Religion, 14. 

, Works, 136. 

A DTiCE of Dean Stanhope to a Young Clergyman, 10* 

Adelung, Survey of Languages, 312. 

Aikiiv, Annals of George III, 50. 

— '" , General fiiography, 84. 

, Select Works. British Poet?, 802. 

, (Lucy) Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, 08. Jtunes I, d^. 

Akenside, 255. 

Anecdote of Dr. Jortin, 21. 

■ - of a poor Vicar, 21 . 

-— ^— — of Blair*s Sermons, 22. 

Anecdotes of Booksellers, 66. 

Auson, Sermons, 22. On Taste, 138. 

Ancient History, 32. 

ANTiQurriBB of Rome, 42. 

Aristotle, remarkable preservation of his writings, 38. 

Athenian Letters, 30. 

Annual Register, 60. 

Archjelooia, 63. 

Anthony i Wood, Athens Ozoniensis, 92. 

AaRowsiaTH, New General Atlas, 125« 

Arabian Nights, 145. 

AaiosTO, 305. 

Asia, Murray, Robertson, 321. Maurice, Malcolm, Mill, Wilki, 
Du Bois, Buchanan, Keppell, Walpole, . Buckingham, Wilson, 
Sketches of India, Asiatic Researches, Marco Polo, 3I^3« 
Jones, 323. Hamilton, 323. 
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Asia, Frazer, Toroer, Symes, Soodgrass, Kirkpatrick, Elphiniton, 
Morier, Ouseley, Porter, Rennell, Kioneir, Barckhardt, Barrow, 
Stauoton, Hall, Macleod, 325. Ellis, Davy, Cordlner, Raffles* 
Forbes, Ward, Seeley, 326. 

Africa, Marray, Belzoni, Barckhardt, Brace| Lyon, AH Bey, 
Legb, WaddiagtOD, Salt, Shaw, Jackson, Park, Tackey, Bow- 
dich, Dupnis, Borchell, Barrow, PerciYal, Denham and Clap- 
per ton, 328. 

Asf BRiCA, American Atlas, Morse, Warden, James, 329. 

r- South, Southey, Ulloa, Spix and Martins, Scbmidtmeyer, 

Waterton, Graham, Humboldt, Miers, Head, 330. 

Algebra, Eoler, Bridge, Taylor, 334. 

AsTRONOMT, Gregory, Ferguson, Yince, Woodhouse, Jameison, 
Prior, 337. 

Appucatiok of Physical Sciences to the Artff, 352. Birkbeck, Farey, 
Yoang. 

Bacon, (Lord,) Observation on Books, 1. 

• , Works, 138 

Barrihgtoit, Bishop of Durham, on the Study of Divinity, 2. 

Baxter, (Richard,) Saints* Rest, 19. Christians* Cyclopaedia, 27. 

BiCKERSTETH, Christian Reader, or a Selection of Works relating to 
Divinity, 2. 

Bloomfield, Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacree, 4* 

]Bk4usobre and L'Enfant, Introd. to New Testament, 5. 

Browv, Dictionary of the Bible, 5. 

, (Dr.) The Antiquities of the Jews, 9. 

Beveriooe, Thesaurus Theologicus, 6, 27. Private Thoughts, 19. 
■ , Works, by Horner, 26. Sermons, 26. 

Buck, Theological Dictionary, 6. 

BuRDER, Oriental Customs, 6. Oriental Literature, 6. Village 
Sermons, 25. 

Butler, (Bishop,) Analogy of Religion, 14. 

Burnet, Pastoral Care, 12. Thirty-nine Articles, 12. Lives of Sir 
M. Hale and Lord Rochester, 88. 

BoTLE, Defence of Religion, 14. 

Benson on Evidences of Christiany, 15. 
■, Scripture Difficulties, 15. 

Beattie, Evidences .of the Christian Religion, 15t An Essay on 
Truth, 138. Minstrel, 898, 

Bentlet, eight Sermons, 16. 

Baskerville the Printer, 16. 

Buck, Toung Christian'ff Guide, 19. 
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Buck, Serious Inquiries, 19. Religious Experience, 19. 

Reupraoe, Practical' Discourses, 19. 

Barrow, the favourite author of the Earl of Chatham, 21. Sermons, 

24. Select, 26. Theological Works, 26. 
Bampton Lectures, 22. 
Blair, Sermons, 22. 

BiJTL£R, Sermons by Bishop Butler, 24. 
Berens, Village Sermons, 25. 
Bible, D'Ojley and Mant, 2. 
, Scott, 2. 



-, Henry, S. 

-, Patrick Lowth, Whitby, and Arnold, 3. 

-, BIayney» 6. 

-, Reeves, 4. 



Blore, Monumental Remains, 62. 

BisHoPf Sermons to a Country Congregation, 25. 

Bull, (Bishop,) Works, 26. 

Burnet, History of the Reformation^ 28, 59. History of ^is own 

times, 59. 
Brooke, Lives of th&Puritanft, 29. 
Bellabtf, the History of all Religions, 29. 

Berington, Middle Ages, 33 ^ 

Boone on Modern History, S3. 
Blair, (John,) Historical Tables, 35. 
Bredow, (Professor,) Chronological Tables, 35. 
Bartheleht, Travels of Anacharsis, 39. 
Barker, Civil History of Rome, 42. 
Brodie, History of the British Empire^ 50. 
BissEF, History of the Reign of George the Third, 50. 
Bertrand DE MoLEViLLE, Chrouological History of England, 51. 
Brenton, Naval History, 52. 

BoTCE and Bellenden, Chronicles of Scotland, 55. 
Benger, Life of Mary, Queen ^f Scots, 56. Anne fioleyn, 98. Queea 

of Bohemia, 98. 
Barlow, History of Ireland, 58. 
Blackstone, Commentaries^ 61. 
BamsH Antiquities, 61. 
Brand, Popular Antiquities, 61. 
Britton, Architectufal Antiquities, 65. 
Beauties of England and Wales, 65. 
Batty, Views in Wales, 66. 
BlOGRAPBT, 66. 

Booksellers of Little Britain, 71. 
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I 

Batebian tb« BookseUer, of Little Britain. 

BoswBLii, Life of Johnsoo, 89. 

Bun/Sa, (Charles,) HonB Biblice, 7. Life of Grotius, 91. Life of 

Erasmus, 103. 
Batls, Critical Dictionary^ 104. 
Brook B, General Gazetteer, I29. 
Bibliography, 127. 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 136. 
Brown, (Sir Thomas,) 137. 
British Prose Writers, 138. 

Essayists, 138. NoYelists, 146. Theatre, 235. Farcies, 236. 

Burke, Works of, 1S8. 
Bau<anttne, Novelist's Library, 146. 
. Ben Jonson, 229. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 230. 
BioGRAPHiA Dramatiga, 95S> 
Baiuje, Plays on the Passions, 235. 
Butler, (William,) Hadibras, 349. 
Btron, (Lord,) 300. 
Burns, (Robert,) 300. 
Barrow, (J.) History, Voyages to the North Pole, 315. ' 

Brooke, Winter's Journey, 316. 

Baillie, Portugal, 320. - 

Botany and Vegetable Physiolo|;y, 344. 

- . r — , Smith, Martyn, Knapp, Curtis, 

Sowerby, Thornton,- British Botanist, Thomson, Evelyn, Lou- 
don, Horticultural Society, Dono, Withering, Alton, Phillips, 
Hooke, Linoean Society, 346, 

Commentaries on the Bible, S.=-(8ee Bible.) 

Collyer, Sacred Interpreter, 5. 

Calmet, Dictionary of the Bible, 5. 

Cruden, Concordance, 6. 

Campbell on the Gospels, 7. Miracles^ ibid. 

., Lectures on the Pastoral Character, 12. Theology 27. 

Lect^ires on Ecclesiastical History, 29. 

Cotton on the Translations of the Bible, 9. 

CoNYEBSATioNS ou th^ Bible, 9. 

.. Evidences of Christianity, 16. 

Claude on the Composition of a Sermon, 12. 

Clergyman's Assistant, 12. 

-^ Instructor, 12. 

Chalmers, Evidence of Christian Revelation, 14. Discounes, 24. 

— -, Sermonsi 24, 
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Chrivtian Armed against Infidelity, 15. 

Chateaubriand, Beauties of Christianity, 16. 

Common Prayer, 18, 

Curious Specimen of a Sermon Writer, 81. 

Calyin, Institutes, 25. 

Cook, History of the Reformation,. S9* Historical View of Chris- 
tianity, 29. 

• •, Concise View, 29. 

Cretier, History of the Roman Emperors, 40. . 

Chronicles, Englhsh, 45* 

Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, 46. 

Campbell, (Thomas,) Pleasures of Hope, 398. Specimens of the 
Poets, 301. 

— — — , Annals of Great Britain, 51. Political Survey, 62. 

Commercial History of Great Britain, d2« 

COLQUHOUN, 52. 

Chalmers, Caledonia, 56. Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 56. En- 
glish Poets, SOI. 
■ Biographical Dictionary, 84. 

*^ Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 98. 

Croker, Researches in the South of Ireland, 57. 

Custance on the Constitution of England, 60. , 

Camden, Britannia, 62. 
' Capper, Topographical Dictionary, 64. 

CuRLL, (Edmund,) 72. 

Cave, (Edward,) Projector of the Gentleman's Magazine, 73. 

Caxton, (William,) 75. 

Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, edited by Mr. Singer, 87. 

CoxE, (Archdeacon,) Biographical Works, 89. 

Clarkson, Life of Penn, 90. 

Collins, Peerage of Great Britain, 93. 

. the Poet, 255. 

CiBBER, Apology for the Life of, 97. 

Cellini, (Benvenuto,) Memoirs of, 97* 

CoNWAT Papers, 103. 

Capper, Topographical Dictionary, 126. 

Cicero on Purchasing Books, 180. 

Choice of Books, 13K 

CowpER, Private Correspondence, 138. Poems, 296. 

Chrtbal, 149. 

Castle of Otranto, 150. 

Comparison of the Literature of the Present Age, with th^t^f Eliza- 
beth and Ann, 162. 

3b 
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Copyright of Plays, 818. 

CuRTAnr Theatre, S21. 

Coleridge, Dramatic and Poetical Works, 233* 

Collections of Old Plays, 8S9« 

Chaucer, 248. 

Churchill. S96. 

Crabbe, Poetical Works, 300. 



, (Rev. G.) Technological Dictionary, 310. Synonyms, 310. 

Universal Hiatorical Dictionary, 511. 
Cornwall, (Barry,) Mr. Proctor, 300. 
Camoens, 306. 

Clarke, (Dr. Ed.) Travels, 316. 
Chemistry, 342. 
■ — Davy, Brande, Thomson, ^ Murray, Gomey, Turner, 

Joyce, Parke, 342. 

CONCBOLOGY, 348. 

— ► Da Costa, La Marck, Montagu, Donovan, Mawe, 

Woodarch, Brookes, Dill wyn. Wood, Burrow, 349. 

Douglas, the Criterion, or MiFacles examined, 6. 

Doddridge, Family Expositor, 6. Sermons, 14, 24. Lectures on 
Theology, 27. 

Duties of the Clergy, 10. 

Daubeny, Guide to the Charch, 12. 

Dwi^HT, (Timothy,) System of Theology, 27. 

Dewar, Discourses on Christianity, 29. 

Dictionary of Religious Opinions, 29. 

DuNLOP, History of Roman Literature, 42. 

Dalrymplb, Annals of Scotland, 55. 

Domesday Book, 59. 

Delolme on the English Constitution, 60. 

Dugdale, Monasticon, 62. ^ ' 

Detached Biography, 87. 

D'Anville, Ancient Atlas, 124. 

Description of a Bibliomaniac, 128. 

Dryden, Works, 138, 254. 

Drake, Evening in Autumn, 138. Winter Nights, 138. Literary 
Hours, 138. 

Don Quixote, 146. 

DuNLOP, History of Fiction, 147* 

Dispersion of Ancient Records, 190. 

Dramatic Literature, 192. 

Douce, Illustrations of Shakspeare, 218. 

Drake, Shakspeare and his Times, 219. 
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Da NTS/ 904. 

DiscoTERiBs of Navigators, 232. 

Ecclesiastical History, 27. 

Evans, Sketch of Religious Denomi nations, 29. 

Evelyn, (John,) Memoirs, 95. Miscellaneous Writings, with Notes 

by William Upcott, 95. Singular manner of the discovery of 

the Evelyn Memoirs by William Upcott, 95. 
English Literature, 127. 
Elegant Extracts, 137. .» 

Engush Novelists and Translations^ 144. t. ,-. 

Edgeworth, (Miss,) Works, 152. 
English Poetry, 236. 

Ellis, Specimens of Early English Poets, 301. 
EvcYCLommhiAMf S14. 
Edstace, Classical Tour of Italy, 318. 
Experimental Physics* 

■ , Gavallo, Wilkinson, Davy, Euler, S41. 

Entomology, 348. \ 

, Kirby and Spence, DoDovan, Curtis,. Hnber, Keys 

Martin and Albin, Samouelle, 348. 
Faber, HorsB Mosaicas, 6. 
FoRDTCB, Addresses to Young Men, 19. 

' , I. ■ ■ I f, I ■ Women, 19. 

Family Lectures, 24. 
Fry, History of the Christian Church, 29. . 
Ferguson, History of the Roman Republic9 40. 
Farmer, (Letters of Dr. Richard,) on the Study of English History » 43 
Fenn, Original Letters, 60. 
Fate of Books, 82. 
Fuller, Worthies of England, 92. 
FrrzosBORNE, Letters, 137. . . 

Fielding, Works, 147. 
First Play Bill of Drury Lane Theatre, 209, 
FoRO, Works, 232. 
Foote, Dramatic Works, 233. 
Franklin, Narrative, 315* 
Forsyth, Italy, 318. 
Gay, 254. ^ 

Gray, Key to the Old Testament, 5. 

, (Thomas,) Poet,je54. 

Grav es on the Pentateaeh» 6. 

Gilpin on the New Testament, 6. On the Church Catechisa, 15. 
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